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WHEN LOVE WAS YOUNG. 
RONDEAU. 




















BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 





WHEN Love was young, in daysof yore, 
On bended knee full oft I swore 

To him alone I’d homage pay— 

I’d love forever and a day, 
And love with every day the more. 


I sang his praises o’er and o’er; 
I conned no missal but his lore— 
O how the world and I were gay 
When Love was young! 


His blazonry the morning bore, 
And allthe larks, that sing and soar, 
Praised him upon their skyward way. 
Ah, happy choir of yesterday, 
When love was young! 
Boston, MAss. 
Sa atc alla aseieigalig 


THE MAGIC MIRROR. 


BY A. MARY F. ROBINSON. 





wither ” 
Who dream adream if passion did not 
pass ? 
But once deceived poor mortals hasten 
hither 
To watch the world within a magic glass. 


Truly your city, O men, hath no abiding; 
Built on the sand it crumbles as it must; 
Even as you build, above your praise and 

chiding 
The columns fall to crush you into dust. 


But fashioned in the mirage of a dream, 
Having nor breadth nor weight, a thing 
of naught, 
The Enchanted City of the things that 
seem 
Keeps till the end of time the eternal 
thought. 


Forswear to-day, forswearing joy and sorrow, 
Forswear to-day, O men, and take to-mor- 


row. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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GLAMOUR LAND. 


BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 











AH, dim, lost Glamour-land ! 
On whose confines I stand, 
Longing for home that shall be home no 
more! 
There stood my palace.grand, 
Where now, on either hand, 
The fiery swords of seraphs guard the door. 


There once I roamed to cull 
Dear hopes more beautiful 
Than siren thoughts that musing monks 
resist: 
Nothing too far or fair 
But its mirage was there, 
Pictured upon the valley’s rosy mist. 


There each sweet day I heard 
Songs of a brooding bird, 
Telling of purest pleasure yet to be : 
There, by the singing streams, 
Faint forms of darling dreams 
iitered and lingered hand in hand with 
me. 


Ah, dim, dear Fancy-land ! 
Thy welkin, rainbow-spanned, 
The softened light of halcyon hours o’er- 
past, 
Fading away, away, 
All the expanse is gray— 
As fades the summer moon, too fair to last. 
PHERDSTOWN, W, VA. 





PRESIDENT O¥ ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE,. 

DuRING the thirty years that I have 
lived in Constantinople I have never seen 
an official statement of Mohammedan 
doctrine until within a few days. The 
following letter, written by the Sheik- 
ul-Islam to a German convert, is such a 
statement coming from the highest au- 
thority in the world. It was published by 
request in the Constantinople papers, 
probably in view of the fact that there 
have been quite a number of converts to 
Islam within the past year, and it is sup- 
posed that more may be expected. There 
may also be political reasons. It is well 
worth reading, and oughtto be of general 
interest. It is evidently intended to 
make as favorable an impression on 
Christians as possible. 





TRANSLATION, 


Dear Sir :—The letter by which you ask 
to be received into the heart of the Mus- 
sulman religion, has been received and 
has caused us a lively satisfaction. The 
reflections which you make on this oc- 
casion appear to us worthy of the highest 
praise. 





At the same time we ought to call your 
attention to the fact that your conversion 
to Islamism is not subordinated to our 
consent, for Islamism does not admit of 
any intermediary, like the clergy, between 
God and bis servants. Our duty consists 
only in teaching the people religious 
truths. Consequently, conversion to 
Islamism demands no religious formality 
and depends upon the authorization of no 
one. It is sufficient to believe and to 
proclaim one’s belief. 

In fact, Islamism bas for its base faith 
in the unity of God and in the mission of 
his dearest servant Mohammed (may God 
cover him with blessings and grant him 
salvation); ¢. e., to accept conscientiously 
this faith and to avow it in words, as ex- 
pressed by the phrase : *‘ There is only one 
God and Mohammed is his prophet.” He 
who makes this profession of faith be- 
comes a Mussulman, without having need 
of the consent or approbation of any one. 
If, as you promise in your letter, you 
make this profession of faith, that is to 
say, you declare that there is only one 
God and that Mohammed is his prophet, 
you become a Mussulman without having 
need of our acceptance ; and we, for our 
part, felicitate you with pride and joy for 
having been touched by divine grace, and 
we shall testify in this world and in the 
other that you are our brother. Believ- 
ers are al! brothers. 

Such 1s a summary definition of Faith. 
Let us enter now upon some developments 
of it. Man, who is superior to the other 
animals by his intelligence, was created 
out of nothing to adore his Creator. This 
adoration may be summed up in two words 
—to honor the commands of God and to 
sympathize with his creatures. This 
double adoration exists in all religions. 
As to its practice—religions differ as to 
their rules, forms, times, places, the 
greater or less number of their rites, etc. 
But the human intelligence does not suf- 
fice to assure us of the manner of praying 
which is most worthy of the divine glory; 
so God in his mercy, in according to cer- 
tain human beings the gift of prophecy, 





tion, writings and books, and in so reveal- 
ing the true religion, has overwhelmed 
his servants with blessings. 

The book of God which descended last 
from Heaven is the sacred Koran, the un- 
changeable teachings of which, carefully 
preserved from the first day in written 
volumes and inthe memory of thousands 
of reciters, will last even to the day of the 
last Judgment. 

The first of the prophets was Adam and 
the last Mohammed (may God give him 
salvation). Between these two many 
others have live:l; their number is known 
only toGod. The greatest of all is Mo- 
hammed. After him come Jesus, Moses, 
Abraham, Noah and Adam (may God 
grant them salvation), 

All the prophets have threatened their 
followers with the day of the last Judg- 
ment. So it is necessary to believe that 
the dead will rise again, that they will 
appear before the tribunal of God to ren- 
der their accounts, and that the elect will 
be sent to Paradise, and those condemned 
to Hell. All the actions of every one in 
this world will be examined on that day 
one by one; and although all the acts of 
suldiers in holy war, even their sleep, are 
considered as a prayer, they also will be 
obliged atthe Judgment Day to render an 
account. The only exception is for those 
who die as martyrs, who will go to Para- 
dise without examination. 

Also it is necessary, asan article of 
faith, to attribute all good and all evil to 
the Providence of God. To say that the 
creator of good is the angel, and the crea- 
tor of evil the demon, is one of those errors 
which it is necessary to avoid. 

Consequently the believer ought to have 
faith in God, in his angels, in his Books, 
in his Prophets, in the last Judgment, and 
in his will as the source of all good and 
evil. He who accepts these truths is a 
true believer. But to be a perfect be- 
liever it is necessary to perform certain 
duties, to pray to God and to avoid fall- 
ing into suchsins as murder, robbery, 
adultery, etc. 

Besides the proféssion of faith of which 
we have spoken above, a good Mussul- 
man ought to pray five times a day, dis- 
tribute to the poor a fortieth part of bis 
goods every year, fast during the month 
of Ramazan, and make once in his life a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. 

If a believer does not conform to the 
laws of God and does not avoid what he 
forbids he does not become an infidel, 
but he is considered as a sinner; that is, as 
a wandering believer, and he will merit a 
temporary punishmentin the other world. 
He is in the hands of God. God pardons 
him or condemns him to passa certain 
time in Hell, proportioned to his guilt. 

Faith annuls allsin. He who is con- 
verted to Islamism becomes as innocent 
as if just born, and he is responsible only 


for thesins committed after his conver- 


sion. 

A sinner who repents and in person 
asks God’s forgiveness obtains pardon. 
Only the rights of his neighbor are an ex- 
ception to this rule; for the servant of 
God who cannot obtain justice in this 
world, reclaims his rights at the Day of 
Judgment, and God, who is just, will then 
compel the oppressor to make restitution 
to the oppressed. Even the martyrs are 
no exception to this rule. To avoid this 
responsibility the only means isto get a 














have wronged. In all cases, however, 
there is no need of the intercession of a 
spiritual director. 

All this no doubt seems strange to peo- 
ple accustomed to a sacerdotal régime. 
When a Christian child is born, to make 
part of society he must be baptized by a 
priest; when he grows up he needs a priest 
to marry him;if he would pray he must 
go toaehurch and find a priest; to obtain 
forgiveness of his sins he must confess 
them to a priest; and he must have a 
priest to bury him. 

In the Mussulman religion, where there 
is no clergy, such obligations bave no 
place. The infant is born a Mussulman, 
and his father, or the chief of the family, 
gives him a name. When they wish to 
contract a marriage, the man and the 
woman or their agents make the contract 
in presence of two witnesses; the con- 
tracting parties are the only ones inter- 
ested and others cannot intervene or take 
part. 

A Mussulman prays all alone in any 
place which suits his convenience, and to 
merit the remission of his sins he goes 
directly to God. He does not confess 
them to others, nor ought heto doso. At 
his death the Mussulman inhab:: 
the town are obliged to put him in a cof- 
finand bury him. Any Mussulman can 
do this: the presence of a religious cuiel 
is not necessary. 

In a word, in all religious acts there is 
no intermediary between God and _ his 
servants. It is necessary tolearn the will 
of God, revealed by the Prophet, and to 
act in conformity with it. 

Only the accomplishment of certain re-_ 
ligious ceremonies, such as the prayers on 
Friday and at Beiram is subordinated to 
the will of the Caliph, of the Prophet and 
the Sultan of Mussulmans, since the ar- 
rangement of ceremonies for Islamism is 
one of his sacred attributes. Obedience 
to his orders is one of the most important 

religious duties. As to our mission, it 
consists in administering, in his name, 
the religious affairs which he deigns to 
confide to us. 

One of the things to which every Mus- 
sulman ought to be very attentive is 
righteousness in character ; vices, such as 
pride, presumption, egotism and obsti- 
nacy do not become a Mussulman. To 
revere the great and to compassionate 
the insignificant are precepts of Islam- 
ism. 

May God give success and salvation to 
him who is touched by divine grace. 

The Sheik-ul-Islam, 
AHMED ESAAD. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, KEBI-UL-AKHIR, 1305, 
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THE JESUITS. 


A LETTER TO THE RT. REV. DR. CHATARD, 
R. C. BISHOP OF VINCENNES. 











BY BISHOP A. CLEVELAND COXE, D.D., LL.D. 





Rt. Rev'd Sir:—For a twelvemonth, or 
more, the press in divers parts of the 
country has been padded with puffs of the 
Jesuits and with misrepresentations of a 
matter in which they were concerned with 
me. Having onceand forall exposed them 
in their subterfuges, 1 felt no more to be 
needed in the way of correction from my 
pen. Their name is Legion. They can 
employ a hundred pens against any one. at 
any moment. Our journalism.on political 
motives, is generally ready to do them 











in sending to them, by angels, inspira- 


quittance from your neighbor whom you 





service, and they are restrained none 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


[February 9, 1888. 








of those rules by which other Christians 
are ordinarily governed. They can deny 
anything; affirm anything; or do any- 
thing ‘‘for the greater glory of”—their 
Society. Such is their character as ac- 
cepted by the civilized world. As they 
will always ‘‘ have the last word,” I have, 
therefore, not cared to take notice of their 
anonymous or ambiguously certified as- 
saults. The case is very different when a 
respectable Roman Catholic prelate lends 
his responsible name as their champion, 
and undertakes to inform the public of 
the nature of my opposition to the Court 
of Rome, three-and-thirty years ago, in 
Baltimore.* 

Iam sorry that one whose name and 
antecedents connect him with Frenchmen, 
and whose family maintains a creditable 
position in the city of the Gallican pri- 
mate Eccleston and the liberal-minded 
Judge Taney, should expose himself as an 
Ultramontanist and a defender of the 
Jesuits. Itisa lost opportunity. Your 
position entitled you to be the emanci- 
pator of your people from the low estate 
described by your own Dr. Brownson, as 
that of a ‘‘ foreign colony,” aliens to the 
Republic; a people inferior to Americans 
in education and culture; without any 
sympathy with our history or our in- 
eradicable ideas ; enemies to our schools; 
living, in short, outside of American life 
and in bondage to a foreign potentate. 
This portrait of the greater number of 
Roman Catholics in America, is not mine 
but that of your one lay champion who 
has any place in American literature; 
one to whom your prelates have paid the 
tribute of exaggerated praise. Why have 
you not come forward, at this crisis, to 
take up his testimony and imitate St. 
Louis and Bossuet, by asserting the 
‘*Liberties” of your people? It is a 
great opportunity forfeited, unless you 
retrace your steps, and demand of 
the Court of Rome, in the name of Clem- 
ent XIV, and by the early example of Pius 
IX, to suppress the Society of Jesuits in 
the United States of America. Depend 
upon it, a thorough repudiation of ‘‘ Ul- 
tramontanism ” will be enforced by the 
National Spirit in thunder-tones, unless 
you adopt this American policy. I have 
never shown myself an enemy of such 
Roman Catholics as have been known 
and felt for centuries in the history 
of France. I have hadamong such, 
in eminent instances, both friends 
and correspondents. I differ with them 
theologically, but I have always as- 
serted that ‘‘ Gallicans ”” have been and 
may be faithful American citizens, good 
neighbors and worthy magistrates. But 
Ultramontanists, you know very well, 
are what Dr. Brownson calls a “ foreign 
colony.” It is hard to tolerate the intol- 
erant; but we can be patient so long as 
they are modest. When they insult us 
by sending a “ foreign prince ” to med- 
dle with our domestic questions and to 
make bargains with corrupt _politi- 
cians; when they import into our cit- 
ies, in swarms, the ‘“ black-frocked 
militia of the Roman _ Court,” ex- 
pelled from Roman Catholic countries 
for inveterate crime against humanity 
and morals; and when they even menace 
us with a‘‘ University” in our metropo- 
lis, where youth may be corrupted by 
catechisms that predict the eternal dam- 
nation of the most exemplary and benefi- 
cent, and by far the most numerous of 
American Christians, simply because they 
reject the Paparchy ; I say, when it comes 
to this, it is time for Ultramontanists to 
‘‘settheir house in order.” Iam sorry 
that, at such a crisis, you come forward 
asachampion of the Jesuits. Shall we 
never see among us a Roman Catholic 
prelate who dares to show his people how 
tobe Americans? Have six centuries of 
French history, since St. Louis estab- 
lished the French Liberties, taught you 
nothing? Do you pretend to assert that 
what Pius VII conceded to be rights 
of the French Republic in 1801 is too much 
for your people to demand as citizens of 
this Republic? Let me remind you that 
they have begun to demand it, and will 
do so more and more. Let me quote the 
wholesome language of a resolution re- 


* See Letter of Bishop F. 3. Chatara, Bishop of Vin- 
cennes, inthe Indianapolis Journal, of January Mth. 











cently-passed in New York, with vocifer- 
ous enthusiasm by thousands of your peo- 
ple. Thus it reads: 

Resolved, That as citizens, and in the do- 
main of politics, we render neither allegi- 
ance nor obedience to any authority but the 
Constitution and the Laws.” 

If you favor me with any reply, please 
note this Resolution. I shall await as 
preliminary to anything youare entitled to 
say to Americans, an answer to my ques- 
tion, viz.: ‘‘Do’you and your brethren, in 
the Roman Catholic Prelacy, accept this 
Resolution in all the length and breadth 
of its reference to the Constitution and the 
Laws’? Yes, or No? If‘ No”—we learn 
where you stand. The Pope’s acceptance 
of the President’s Jubilee offering is, then, 
reduced to a pretense and to hypocrisy. If 
‘*Aye”—then, welcome to our good- 
will and to the brotherhood of Americans. 
You areno longer a‘ foreign colony,” 
Dr. Brownson has triumphed, and ‘‘ Galli- 
canism ” has avenged itself by its revival 
in free America. We shall argue with 
you, perhaps, in friendly difference as to 
what is truly ‘‘ Catholic’; but we shall 
love youas neighbors and as Christians, 
and maintain your rights as jealously as 
we protect and defend our own. 

And, now, it is time to defend myself 
against your gratuitous assaults upon 
myself. I call 1t gratuitous because, with 
one exception, the Jesuits had said all 
you bring forth more than a year ago. I 
say ‘“‘with one exception”; for as an old 
Baltimorean you undertake to enlighten 
the public as to the history of my opposi- 
tion to Uitramontaism in Baltimore. You 
certainly exemplify the maxim upon 
which you gloze, in the means you em- 
ploy to gain your end. For, you say, 
‘*Some thirty-three years ago, he was 
Rector of Grace Church, Baltimore, and 
gratified his feeling of hostility to the 
Catholic Church, by a violent attack on 
the recently defined doctrine of the ‘Im- 
maculate Conception.’” Here you lead 
your readers to infer that my attack on 
that fiction was chiefly characterized by 
‘‘violence”; an utterance of mere malig- 
nity. Why did you not mention that it 
consisted of a sermon, in which the chief 
‘* violence” was borrowed almost exclu- 
sively from St. Bernard’s scorching testi- 
mony against the dogma? Why did you 
not tell them that the sermon was followed 
up by patient labor to inform the Balti- 
moreans what Roman Catholics had said 
on that subject? Why did you not men- 
tion that my chiefest violence consisted in 
translating and editing a work of the 
Abbé Laborde on the “ impossibility” 
of making a dogma out of a fable of 
which St. Bernard testified that Antiquity 
knew nothing? which he pronounced 
it superstition and temerity to accept 
against the witness of the Church itself, 
in all ages down to his own? 

Then again you insinuate what you 
will not venture to affirm, that my infor- 
mation about Jesuitism comes from the 
Encyclopeedia. You say that I referred 
my Jesuit assailants to the ‘‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” So I did, because they pro- 
fessed ignorance of their own authors, 
and challenged me to cite one instance of 
a Jesuit writer who had taught that ‘‘the 
end justifies the means.” Until I received 
this challenge, I had never read the arti- 
cle in the Encyclopeedia, or did 1 know of 
its existence. I turned to it, however, 
taking it for granted that such an article 
must include some reference to the funda- 
mental Law of Jesuit Morality. Instead of 
one citation I found three; two of them 
old saws, thoroughly illustrated by in- 
numerable instances in the history of 


Loyola’s followers.* The third was not’ 


less to the point. Of course I referred 
those who knew nothing of their own lit- 
erature # a popular source of informa- 
tion. It was accessible to all our citi- 
zens, and they might judge for them- 
selves, whether the article was written 
by a scholar, or could have been admitted 
into such a standard work if the essayist, 
in order to interpret the Latin of the 
Jesuits had need of help from their 
glosses or evenfrom yours. 

One course was open to them and to 
you. If the citations were inaccurate, 


“’The quotations from Busembaum may be found on 
pp. 320 and 504 of his “ Medulla,” Ed, Frankfort, 1658 








why did they not give us the originals of 
all three, and thus expose the fraud? If 
allowed to be accurate, why did 
they fail to treat us to more accurate 
translations, and so to convict the writer 
of not knowing how toconstrue the Latin 
of a plain series of quotations, ex- 
hibited as maxims which the Jesuits 
have always illustrated by their conduct? 
And now that you come forward with 
a gloss, why do you confine your exposi- 
tions to only one of three unqualified 
statements, which it is hard to reduce to 
a mere platitude? Your quotations from 
Gury Ican multiply at leisure, to show 
what they really mean. I have his works, 
and many others like them, on my 
shelves, and if necessary the public shall 
hearfrom them. But, once and for all, 
observe the utter nonsense of the maxim 
as you would qualify it; ‘‘ The end de- 
termines the goodness of an act.”* Buta 
good act determines itself, and needs no 
end to justify it. I take your own trans- 
lation then, and submit that the ency- 
clopeedist was correct in his inferences: 
for it means and can mean nothing else 
than what the Jesuits have professed in 
all their history (in actions more eloquent 
than words) that any end which they con- 
sider good is to be attained by any means, 
because ‘‘ the purpose one has makes the 
act good or bad.” I give you the benefit 
of your own translations, and thus you 
avow that if your purpose is a good one 
(e. g., of imposing the Syllabus upon 
American citizens) that pious purpose 
makes any act good which you find requi- 
site for sueh an end. 

Your maxim justifies you in your fur- 
ther inuendoes as to my own history. 
You say: *‘ That an Anglican Bishop 
should go to the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
ica’ for his theology is, I am under the 
impression, unusual.” Nothing is more 
true, and you know very well that Iam 
not an exception to this rule. The 
sources of my theology are before the 
American people in the entire series of the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers; sources with which, 
as with the Holy Scriptures, I know 
many of your clergy and most of your 
people to be grossly in the dark. For 
thirty years my countrymen have recog- 
nized my publications as showing some 
acquaintance with theology as taught by 
the great Gallicans from St. Bernard to 
Dupanloup and poor Bishop Darboy. For 
forty years I have been familiar with the 
works of De Maistre, your great Ultra- 
montanist layman and others, such as 
Bonald and Montalembert; and you well 
know that while in Baltimore I edited a 
considerable work on the ‘‘Moral Theology 
of Liguori.” It would not become meto 
speak of the studies of my life, much less 
of my humble record of patient labors in 
behalf of my countrymen; but when one 
—in your position—who knows better, 
presumes to insinuate that I ‘‘go to” 
encyclopeedias for my information,simply 
because I advised others to go there who 
proclaimed their ignorance of originals, 
then I venture to state, in self-defense, 
what you, as a Baltimorean, might be 
supposed to know, when you undertake 
to tell what I said and did there thirty 
years ago. 

The curiosity of my countrymen as to 
the ‘“Gallicanism” which American 
Roman Catholics are entitled to profess, 
has lately been greatly stimulated, and 
if THE INDEPENDENT thinks me capable of 
speaking profitably on that subject to its 
readers, your assault shall be my apology 
for a letter or twoon the history of the 
Gallican Liberties. But in closing this 
letter, with cordial good-will to your per- 
son and respect for your episcopal station, 
permit me to imitate your frankness, by 
femarking that possibly you are not well- 
informed as to the history of the Jesuit 
Society, apart from its better side and 
their own proclamations of their own vir- 
tues. You are, of course, well-versed in 
their Imago primi seculi? In this, their 
first century (which includes alike the 
pious labors of Xavier in the missionary 
fields of India, and their crimes against 
law and liberty in all the states of Eu- 





*Thisquotation—" Finis determinat probitatem actus” 

—is from Wagemum. See his “Synopsir Theologia 
Moratis,” Ed. Innsbruck, 1762. Layman’s “Theologia 
Moralis,” Ed. Munich, 1625. is credited with the third 
quotation, 








a 
rope) iscelebrated in raptures as wholly 
approved by Christ himself, by the Vir. 
gin, and the whole company of Heaven, 
Nor do I doubt, that you accept as verita- 
ble history all that is reported in the «Let. 
tres Edifiantes,” which other scholars re- 
gard asaromance. But, have you ever 
studied the facts of the other side? Men of 
eminence for virtue, men of science, mag- 
istrates, jurists, theologians, dignitaries 
and popes, yes, and contemporary Jesuits 
besides, pass a severe judgment even upon 
their first age. Do you know the work of 
Mariana? Do you recall the testimony 
of Henriquez and Vasquez? The confes- 
sions of Aquavivia and Vitelleschi? The 
impeachments of Carlo Borromeo, of Bel- 
lay, of Palafox, of Melchior Cano? Of 
Popes Paul IV, Pius V, Sixtus V, 
Clement VIII, and of cther pon- 
tiffs, not a few? Do _ you recall 
the judgments against them, of 
the University of Paris? Of successive 
Parliaments of France? Finally, of all 
the courts of Europe; of primates and 
prelates without number? Of Clement 
XIV, by whose unanswerable breve they 
were suppressed ‘‘ forever,” on the gronnd 
of unspeakable infamies? When I give 
evidence before a committee of Congress 
on the subject of chartering your Univer- 
sity, I shall appear before them without 
one Protestant opinion or historic state- 
ment. I shall be prepared with popes 
and doctors of theology, judicial deci- 
sions of your own universities, of eminent 
Roman Catholics in all parts of the wurld; 
and I shall prove by their testimony that 
the Society is a conspiracy against free- 
dom, against law, and against the moral 
foundations of society itself. I shall 
show that it is of little consequence 
whether or not they cau explain away 
the maxims of Busembaum and Layman, 
when their history for three hundred 
years proclaims their rule of conduct to 
be—that evil must not be called evil if 
done in order that what they call good 
may come to pass. Meantime, my dear 
and Right Reverend Sir, let me remind 
you that you have not undertaken to 
support a client who comes into court 
with a character at stake. It is an ad- 
judged case. Your client is an old offen- 
der; an inveterate convict. All history 
exclaims against him. Expelled from 
every Roman Catholic country, and over 
and over again from Rome itself, as in- 
tolerable among Christians who respect 
human laws and laws divine, he has 
come among us to try here all the in- 
trigues which have been so terribly pun- 
ished in Europe and to meet, in the end, 
with the like penalties from a free Repub- 
lic. The world recognizes his relations 
to universal society, in the pithy saying 
of General Foy: ‘‘ Jesuitism is a sword of 
which the hilt is at Rome, but the point 
everywhere.” 

Yours, with sincere good will, 
A. CLEVELAND COXE, 
Bishop of Western New York. 


BUFFALO, Feb. 2d, 1888. 





LETTERS ON LITERATURE. 
RICHARDSON. 
BY MRS. ANDREW LANG. 





Dear Miss Somerville:—I was much 
interested in your fruitless strug- 
gle to read ‘Sir Charles Grandison” 
—the book whose separate numbers were 
awaited with such impatience by Rich- 
ardson’s endless lady friends and corre- 
spondents, and even by the rakish world— 
even by Colley Cibber himself. I sympa- 
thize entirely with your estimate of its 
dullness ; yet, dull as it is, it is worth 
wading through to see the kind of litera- 
ture which could flutter the dove-cote of 
the last century in a generation earlier 
than the one that was moved to tears by 
the wearisome dramas of Hannah More. 

There is only one character in the whole 
of ‘Sir Charles Grandison” where Rich- 
ardson isin the least like himself—in the 
least like the Richardson of ‘‘Pamela” and 
“Clarissa.” This person is Miss Charlotte 
Grandison, the sister of Sir Charles, and 
later (after Many Visitations) the wife of 
Lord G. Miss Grandison’s conduct falls 
infinitely beneath the high standard at- 
tained to by the rest of Sir Charles’s cho- 
sen friends, She is petulant and loves to 
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tease; is uncertain of what she wants; 
she is lively and sarcastic, and, worse than 
all, abandons the rounded periods of her 
prother and Miss Byron for free, not to 
say slang expressions. ‘*Hang cere- 
mony!” she often exclaims, with much 
reason. while ‘‘ What a deuce !” is her fa- 
vorite expletive. The conscientious 
reader heaves a sigh of relief when this 


appear on the scene; when Miss Byron, 
like Nature, ‘‘takes the pen from Rich- 
ardson and writes for him.” But I 
gather that you, my dear Miss Somer- 
ville, never got far enough to make her 
acquaintance, and therefore are still ig- 
norant of the singular qualities of her 
brother, Sir Charles—Richardson’s idea 
of a perfect man, for both brother and 
sister are introduced at almost the same 
moment. 

Now it is almost as difficult to realize 
that Sir Charles isa young man of twenty- 
six, as itis tofeel that his antithesis, the 
adorable Pepys of the ‘‘Diary,’ was of that 
precise age. Sir Charles might be borne 
with good-naturedly for ashort time as 
an old gentleman who had become garru- 
lous from want of contradiction, but in 
any other aspect he would be shunned 
conscientiously. Yet Richardson is not 
content with putting into his mouth 
lengthy discourses tending chiefly though 
expressed with mock humility, to hisown 
glorification; but he keeps all the other 
characters perpetually dancing round 
the Baronet in a chorusof praise. ‘‘ Was 
there ever such aman, my Harriet, so 
good, so just, so noble in his sentiments?” 
** Ah, my Lucy, dare I hope for the affec- 
tion of the best of men.” Some people 
would have begged their friends to cease 
making them ridiculous, but not so Sir 
Charles. 

But, my dear, trying as Sir Charles is 
at all moments, he is infinitely at his 
worst when he attempts to be jocose 
when he rallies the stepmother of his 
friend Beauchamp in asprightly manner, 
or exchanges quips with Harriet’s cousins 
at the house of *‘ that excellent ancient,” 
her grandmother. It is a mammoth pus- 
ing as a kitten, though whatever he says 
or does, his audience throw up their hands 
and eyes and ask: ‘* Was there ever such 
a man?’ ‘* Thank Heaven, never!’ the 
nineteenth century replies unanimously. 
Secure as he is of the contemporary 
public verdict, Sir Charles does not at- 
tempt to repress his love of ‘* pawing” all 
his female acquaintance. He 1s eternally 
taking their hands, putting his arm round 
their waists, leading them up and down, 
and permitting himself liberties that in a 
less perfect character would be considered 
intolerable. It is also interesting to note 
that he never addresses any of his female 
friends without the prefix ‘“‘my.” ‘‘My 
Harriet,” *‘ my Emily,” ‘‘ my Charlotte,” 
are his usual forms, and he is likewise very 
much addicted to the use of the third 
person, which may, however, have been 
the result of his long residence in Italy. 

Little as you read of the book, no doubt 
you were struck—you must have been— 
by the singular practice in this very mat- 
ter of Christian names, and also by the 
enormous satisfaction with which every 
one promptly adopts every one else as his 
brother or sister. As regards names, no 
sooner has Sir Charles rescued Harriet 
from the clutches of Sir Hargrave Pollex- 
fen, than he calls her ‘‘ his Harriet,” 
though when he is once engaged to her, 
then this is changed into ‘infinitely 
obliging Miss Byron.” His eldest sister, 
one year his senior, is always ‘‘ Lady L.”’to 
him, and on her marriage ‘‘his Charlotte,” 
aged twenty-four, becomes ‘‘ Lady G.”; 
but no one ever ventures to address him 
with anything more familiar than “Sir 
Charles.” Harriet, indeed, once gets as 
far as ‘* my Cha”— but this was in a mo- 
ment of extreme emotion—one of the ex- 
cesses of youth. 

Of course the method of telling his story 
in letters, necessitates the acceptance of 
various improbabilities; reticence has 
sometimes to be violated, and confidences 
tobeunduly made. Still, with all allow- 
ances, the gossip of every one with regard 
to the likelihood of Sir Charles returning 
Harriet’s very thinly veiled attachment, 


The Object himself, for whom no less than 
seven ladies were at that time openly sigh- 
ing, alone ignores Harriet’s love, or, at any 
rate, appears to doso. But his sistersfreely 
and frequently charge her with having 
fallen in love with him. She writes pages 
to her whole family as tohis behavior on 
particular occasions, while his ward, 
Emily Jervois, begs permission to take 
up her abode with Harriet when she and 
Sir Charles are married. Miss Jervois, 
who is Richardson’s idea of a jeune per- 
sonne bien elevée, isa compound of tears, 
of servility, and of undisguised love for 
her guardian. She is much more like the 
heroine of a French drama than an Eng- 
lish girl of fourteen, and I dread to think 
what effect she would have on a free-born 
American! Harriet, as you know, is not 
quite hopeless, at first, but the descent is 
easy, and, in the end, we quite agree with 
all the admiring circle, that they were 
made for each other. They were equally 
pompous, and used stilts of equal hight. 
‘Sir Charles Grandison” was the 
last, the most socially ambitious, and 
much the worst of Richardson’s novels. 
Smoilett came to his best in his last, 
‘‘Humphrey Clinker.” Fielding sobered 
down into the kind excellence of his last, 
‘* Amelia.” Neither had been flattered 
and coddled by literary ladies, like Rich- 
ardson. What of ‘“‘ Pamela” and “ Clar- 
issa "? Maya maiden read the book that 
the young lady studied over Charles 
Lamb’s shoulder? Well, I think, as you 
have now passed your quarter of a cen- 
tury, it would do you no harm to read 
the other two, which are infinitely better 
than ‘‘Sir Charles.” The worthy Miss 
Byron, aged only twenty, indeed, writes 
to her Luoy to remind her that ‘ their 
grandmother had told them twenty and 
twenty frightful stories of the vile entr- 
prises of men against innocent creatures,” 
and that they can both ‘‘call to mind 
stories which had ended much worse than 
hers (the affair with Sir Hargrave Pollex- 
fen) had done.” Grandmothers now 
choose other topics of conversation for 
their descendants, but in those old days, 
when sedan-chairs made enlévements so 
very easy, it was considered necessary to 
caution girls against all the possible wiles 
of man. Even little boys, strange as it 
may sound, were given ‘‘ Pamela” to read 
after the Bible. More than this, one small 
creature, Harry Campbell by name, so 
young that he always spoke of himself as 
‘little Harry,” obtained the book by 
stealth: in his guardian’s house, and never 
stopped till he finished it. When Rich- 
ardson, on being told of this sent him a 
a copy of his own, he nearly went out of 
his senses with delight. Of course you 
know the outline of Pamela’s story. How 
at eleven she was taken and edu- 
cated by a lady, who on her death, 


when Pamela was sixteen, left her 
not only more beautiful, but more 
accomplished than any girl of her 


years. How Pamela’s young master 
fell in love with her, persecuted her, and 
after moving adventures of all kinds, be- 
ing convinced that she is not to be over- 
come, married her, and they lived happy, 
with one brief exception, ever after. The 
proper frame of mind in which to read 
‘* Pamela” is to consider it in the light of 
an historical joke. The absolute want of 
dignity that is almost as marked a char- 
acteristic in Richardson as his lack of 
humor, shows itself again and again. 
Afterall, Mr. B. would never have mar- 
ried Pamela, if he could have persuaded 
her to live with him in any other way: so 
the cringing gratitude expressed by Pa- 
mela and her parents to the ‘‘good gen- 
tleman” and the ‘‘dear obliger,” is only re- 
volting. No woman with any delicacy of 
feeling could have sat complacently at 
her own table, while her husband enter- 
tained his company with prolonged and 
minute accounts of his attempts on her 
virtue. Can you fancy Fielding compos- 
ing such a scene, Fielding whom Richard- 
son sceuts as a profligate. It is impossi- 
ble not to laugh at the bare idea, and no 
less funny are Pamela’s poetical flights, 
especially when she parapbrases the para- 
phrases of the 137th Pralm, about her 
captivity in Lincolnshire. All through, 
one has to remind one’s self perpetually 





is highly undignified, and often indecent, 


be expected to behave likea lady, and that 
if her father had done as heought and 
removed her irom her place when she 
first told him of her uneasiness, there 
would have been no story at all, and some 
other book would have had torank in 
the opinion of Richardson’s adorers ‘‘ next 
to the Bible.” 

Still, whatever may have to be said 
as to Richardson’s subjects, he is never 
coarse in his treatment of them. The 
pursuit of Pamela by Mr. B., or of Clarissa 
by Lovelace, through eight volumes, may 
weary; it does not corrupt. No man or 
maid on earth could lay it to his charge 
that he or she had been corrupted by 
these books, while no man on earth could 
read ‘‘ Clarissa” without being touched 
by the noble ending. If ‘ Clarissa” had 
never been written we should have said 
that the good-natured, fussy, essentially 
middle-class bookseller, Samuel Richard- 
son, was unable to draw a lady, and it is 
curious to see how Clarissa stands out, 
not only among Richardson’s female 
characters, but among the female charac- 
ters of all time; eminent she is for purity 
of soul, and nobility of feeling. There is 
no cant about her anywhere, no effort 
to pose or to strain after a state of mind 
which she cannot naturally experience. 
The business-like manner in which she 
makes her preparations for death have 
nothing sentimental about them, nothing 
that even faintly suggests the pretty 
death-beds with which Mr. Dickens and 
others have made us familiar; but I doubt 
if the most practical money-maker in 
Wall Street could read it without feeling 
uncomfortable. How, after describing 
such a character as Clarissa, Richardson 
could turn to the whalebone figures in 
‘* Sir Charles Grandison,” is quite incom- 
prehensible. Had he been ruined by his 
numerous female admirers and corre- 
spondents, or by his desire to become 
fashionable, or, as is most likely, by the 
wish to create in Sir Charles a virtuous 
foil to him whom he thought the wicked, 
witty, delightful and detestable Lovelace ? 
Whatever the reason, it is a thousand 
pities that he gave way to his impulse. 

It would interest you as well as me to 
note little points of manners that are to 
be gathered from the three books. I have 
not time to write much more, but will tell 
you two or three that have struck me. 
If you read them, as I still hope you may, 
you will see what early risers they all 
are, even the wicked Mr. B., whi'e Cla- 
rissa, when in Dover Street, usually gives 
Lovelace his interviews at six in the 
morning! One hears of two-o’clock-in- 
the-morning courage. How much more 
wonderful is love that rises at six! 
These young ladies seem to have an 
amount of money and liberty that even 
you might envy. Clarissa, who is only 
eighteen, is the sole mistress of an estate 
left her by her grandfather. She appears 
to manage it as she likes, and to be re- 
sponsible to no one. A parlor is divided 
into two in her father’s house, so that 
she and her sister may see their own 
friends privately. At the time of her 
flight from home she leaves fifty guineas 
in her escritoire, and takes seven in her 
pocket, after giving her maid (whom she 
obviously pays herself) ten guineas in- 
stead of the five pounds due to her as six 
months’ wages! Her case was nota pe- 
culiar one, for her friend, Miss Howe, is 
likewise very liberal in her offers of 
money, while Miss Emily Jervois, aged 
fourteen, speaks on one occasion of hav- 
ing 130 guineas in her purse, and is always 
assisting her wicked mother, unknown to 
her guardian. The young ladies, too, 
seem to have had a great deal more lib- 
erty than we give them credit for. 
Clarissa is allowed by her family to refuse 
seven or eight suitors, before. they finally 
put their foot down about Mr. Solmes, and 
Miss Jervois goes wandering all over the 
town in her own carriage with no other 
chaperon than her maid. Also, which 
will be acomfort to you, they all must 
have spent vast sums on their clothes. 
When Mrs. Harlowe is trying to bribe 
Clarissa into matrimony, she tells her she 
is to have six fine new suits, three of them 
full dressed, besides the one she has al- 
ready, which is hardly worn, and another 





that Pamela is not a lady, and must not 


to take this in lieu of one of the dressed 
suits, her father will give her a hundred 
guineas. Somemonths later, when she is 
in lodging in King Street, Covent Garden, 
pawning her clothes so as to be beholden to 
nobody, she disposes of one of her dresses 
for twenty guineas. Few young ladies of 
eighteen, even in America, would get that 
sum for a second-hand garment, in the 
neighborhood of Covent Garden. 
Richardson was a woman’s novelist, as 
Fielding was aman’s. I sometimes think 
of Dr. Johnson’s saying: ‘‘ Claret for boys, 
port for men, and,” smiling, ** brandy for 
heroes.” So one might fancy him saying: 
‘*Richardson for women, Fielding for 
men, Smollett for blackguards,” though 
some of his rough customers were heroes, 
too. But we now confine ourselves so 
closely to ‘‘ the later writers” of Russia, 
France, England, America, that the wo- 
man who now reads Richardson may be 
called heroic. ‘‘ To the unknown heroine’ 
I dedicate my respect, as the Athenians 
dedicated an altar to ‘the unknown 
hero.” Will you be the heroine? Iam 
afraid you won't! 
Yours very sincerely, 

LrEonora B, LANG. 
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NOTES FROM GFRMANY. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 











THE peace that standing armies is 

boasted to be the best warrant for,is a 

peace of muscle, certainly not of mind. 

Last winter we were agitated in Germany, 

this year it is our-neighbors who are ina 

panic. 

An Austrian officer stationed at Krockow 

a young relative of the German Ambassa- 

dor in St. Petersburg, visited me last week. 

His furlough, when it came at last, was 
very short. In Krockow, there is an expec- 
tation of war. Officers’ families live in 

one room, and meet at the Casino, or the 
military club rooms, for company. In 

their lodgings, curtains are taken down, 

furniture and bedding packed, and society 

is ready for departure at any moment for 
Vienna and into the interior. What oc- 

curred here in detached garrisons last 
year, is now going on in Austria. The 
‘*boxes” are hauled out and repaired, 
purchases made and wardrobes completed. 
Officers are allowed baggage, but the 
amount is limited to what can be packed 
into the uniform box—durable chests of 
precisely the same cubic measurement, 
They are transported by wagons belonging 
to the regiment, which can also be under- 
laid, when necessary, by railroad wheels. 
Austria has copied even small details, as 
it seems, from Prussia, and in Prussia gar- 
risons were emptied within twelve hours, 
in 70. In one instance which I know, only 
a leather strap was sent by post by a 
wife after her husband—tke strap toa field 
glass—such extraordinary foresight has 
been exercised in respect of the minutiz 
of getting troops into motion, and so have 
the details been drilled into the minds of 
officers; and every officer of all European 
armies carries as a secret in his breast, the 
rendezvous of his regiment or division, in 
case of a sudden order to mobilize. 

In Krockow it has occurred that letters 
to officers from relatives over the bound- 
ary have been opened without ado, or 
their writers invited by Russian postmas- 
ters either to read them aloud, or to select 
postal cards for correspondence when 
they could read the contents for them- 
selves. 

Meanwhile Austria is exerting herself to 
improve and strengthen her defenses, and 
the tone of the German press remains mo- 
rose and suspicious against Russia. The 
newspapers have been full of the Prince 
Ferdinand forged correspondence. After 
a report that General von Schweinitz, the 
German Ambassador, had been refused an 
audience by the Czar, comes now a dis- 
patch that he has been presented with 
the order of the Black Eagle, by Emperor 
William. The Cologne Gazette will not 
be appeased by the new sudden friendli- 
ness of tone of certain St. Petersburg 
journals. It resents the wording of the 
Russian notices about Schweinitz’s receipt 
of the order, and says a phrase in it im- 
plies that Prussia used to be glad enough 
of Russia’s friendship, but that now she 





she has never put on at all. If she likes 
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become mighty, it is not socertain but 
she is capable of turning the cold shoulder 
to her historic aily. This newspaper, 
which is one of the foremost in Germany. 
sees in the discovery of the forged origin 
of the Prince Ferdinand correspondence, 
a loosening of the tension somewhat, be- 
tween the German and Russian Courts. 
But it repeats that no material alterations 
of the affairs that threaten an outbreak of 
war, has taken place. 

‘Russia stood, sword in hand, a decade 
ago, before the gates of Constantinople” 
{it says]. ‘* ULe O:iental question seemed to 
be solved in favor of Russia by the Russian 
sword. At the Berlin Congress, however, in 
spite of the support of Germany, she had to 
behold what she had won by arms, cutoff by 
diplomacy. Russia, exhausted by war, was 
obliged to yield to the opposition of inimi- 
cal powers ; while Austria, which had scarce 
moved a finger, received the mandate tw oc- 
cupy Herzegovina and Bosnia. Since then, 
affairs on the Balkan peninsula have shaped 
themselves more and more in tavorof Aus- 
tria. Things have come to such a pass, 
that the fufillment of the Berlin Treaty, 
once hated so by Russians. is now regard 
ed by them as an aim to be striven for.” 

A predominating influence in Bulgaria 
was the chief result of the Russian success. 
Now this influence is undermined, partly, 
it is not denied, by Austrian connivance ; 
and to Austria, the German Empire has 
united hcrself in a defensive alliance ; 
whereas, ‘* we dd not wish to be misun- 
derstood,” the Gazette continu s, ‘‘ we 
consider a war inevitable, if Austria re- 
fuses to work with Russia” to ground 
Russian influence in Bulgaria. 

Herr von Schweinitz—to go back to my 
mouton—who became by the juncture of 
affairs recently, and is likely to become 
again, the most observed ambassador of 
Europeis known to Americans. His wife 
is an American born, a Miss Jay of New 
York, a descendant of one of its historically 
known and socially esteemed Knicker- 
bocker families. 

The newspapers describe the General 
himself, as belonging toan ancient family 
of distinguished position. It is mcre an- 
cieng than rich. I happen to be writing 
on the border of the former family terri- 
tory in Silesia. It is now divided into 
several estates, each of from two to three 
thousand acres. The plain old castle 
where Schweinitz was born is ful! of life 
of younger veins. The race that is proud 
not to be titled, sees even its ancestral 
vaults in other hands. In one of thelittle 
churches which is paved with the short 
gravestones of his ancestors. where the 
walls are freshly whitewashed, the benches 
for the peasantry newly painted, the wood- 

carvings gilded, and the effigies in the wall, 
of an ancestral pair,colored to resemble life. 
I passed by the iron gate in the entry that 
closed the vault chamber. The lock is lost, 
and peasant lads, the present proprietor 
told me, slip in to shove off the lids of the 
stone coffins, and peer within. This fam- 
ily decay is due to past devastations of 
war and ‘the French occupation.” The 
press sees in the Ambassador’s partisanship 
for Russia, a tradition of the old school 
of Prussian diplomacy ; but it is likewise 
a family tradition. 

LUBEN, SILESIA. 
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“CRAZY-QUILT conversation, that ‘is 
all,” sighed a lady in Washington, a ma- 
tron who receives a hundred or two peo- 
ple on the afternoon of her ‘‘day”; she 
sank into achair, and the young ladies 
who had been helping her gathered round 
with one or two visitors who were privi- 
leged to linger. This was the best of the 
day when they gathered in front of the 
fire, with their delightful hostess, and 
‘talked over” theafternoon. There was a 
turning of pretty heads toward the matron 
and an opening of bright eyes at her first 
sentence, ‘‘Explain, they cried, or weshall 
go insane ourselves.” 

“If my language, I can’t call it conver- 
sation, had been taken down this after- 
noon, it would have been this: ‘How do 
you Mrs. Jones? Oh, Miss Brown, how is 
your dear mother? Mrs. Robinson, you 
must tell me that story you began the 
other evening at the — Mrs. Smith will 





you not have a cup of chocolate, the 
young ladies will be delighted—Admiral, 
—I am very glad to see you.’ 

‘* Fora moment there is a lull, and the 
Admiral has a second in which to begin a 
a smiling allusion to our having met at 
Calcutta, when nine people from Michi- 
gan come in. I hand overthe Admiral to 
the nearest person, and begin again: ‘How 
do you Mrs.—’ I haven’t caught her name 
from the mumbling lady who brought 
and introduces her, so I mumble discreet- 
ly in my turn—the woman that hesitates is 
lost. You know this visitor is one of the 
button-holing variety ; she stands, hold 
my hand, in spite of a tug or twoon my 
part to get away, and tells me how cold 
it is out-doors, as if I did not know it by 
the blasts I get from the outside door, 
where people are coming, coming, and 
are crowding up behind her waiting to 
speak to their hostess and wondering wh 
she does not goon. I look roundin de- 
spair and see one of my most fastidious 
gentleman friends, and make an enemy 
of him by introducing him to the button- 
holer who promptly pins him, and he is 
polite, and stands and suffers, while I go 
on again. ‘How doyou, Mrs. Baggs, yes, 
it is cold—oh,I love Washington—a beau- 
tiful city—wont you have some tea? Miss 
Shyfer, let me present my millionaire 
friend to you, Mr. Golding—Miss Shyfer;’ 
she blushes, he does not, and a minute 
later comes Miss Beauty Belle Dingle, and 
he cannot get away from the entangle- 
ments of the Shyfer. I can't help him, 
four people from Florida have just come 
in. ‘Oh, Miss Palmetto, Iam soglad to 
see you; howlong is it since we were in 
St. Augustine together?’ I never shall 
know; she is swept away and I see her 
from afar among the bobbing heads like 
grain-ficlds bowed by the wind, until my 
head swims. 

‘* After it is all over I go up-stairs and 
contemplate the crazy quilt my dear old 
mother made for me and know just how 
it feels. Itseyes must be full of tears as 
I contemplate its broken colors, its agree- 
ments to disagree, its lack of unity of de- 
sign, and I think there is my afternoon 
recorded in satin and embroidery.” 

‘* Let us hope the Recording Angel will 
take it down in nothing harder than silk, 
and in no dull colors,” said one of the 
young ladies. 

** He will also, if he is wise, put in your 
visits to the hospitals and yovr interest in 
every charity in this city; they all ought 
to go in.” 

The theme suggests a motive for this 
letter: some of the bright speeches people 
make which go round in different circles 
and help people to be gay. 

At a dinner the other evening a mem- 
ber of the British Legation said to Mr. 
Joesph Chamberlain: *‘I see that you 
gentlemen of the Fisheries Commission 
keep your tempers admirably.” 

“Oh, yes, we haven't a temper among 
u 
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‘*What! Lost them already ?” 

One of the members of the Commission 
who was of a party taken down to 
Mount Vernon for a day’s excursion, said 
to an American friend: ‘‘ Isay, you know, 
can’t you see the banks of Potomac on 
either side as you go down?” 

How deliciously our English cousin 
showed his idea of the vastness of Ameri- 
can geography. Hethougbht all our rivers 
as broad as the Amazon. 

The Rev. E. E. Hale lectured one even- 
ing upon **The Human Wasbington.” 
** Oh!” said Senator Palmer, ‘‘ the Human 
Washington as distinguished from the 
Washington with bis little hatchet.” 

The last bit in the mosaic of the quilt, 
is supposed to have been originated by a 
Prohibitionist, and carries its own stern 
moral. It is in the form of aconundrum. 

‘* What would you find upon the side- 
walk if’’— and here you mention the name 
of a man well known about town—‘“‘ what 
would you find if he were to fall out of a 
third story upon the pavement?” 

The answer is, ‘‘ a brandy smash.” 

Mrs. Potter made her appearance here 
last week before large and fashionable 
audiences who applauded her dresses and 
her beauty and passed ber acting. The 
clothes and the lady were what people 
wanted to see. In the boxes the first 





evening were the Leiters, Senator Dolph 
and his family, Gen raland Mrs. Sheridan 
and Miss Rucker. In the two lower boxes 
were Miss Loring. Miss Endicott, Miss Ma- 
comb, Miss Belle Wilson, Mr. Frank Lee, 
Mr. Gregor, of the Russian Legation, and 
some others, all supposed to be well-bred 
people. But they talked as if they were 
at a reception; the buzz of their voices 
went out like a wave upon those who 
were in the orchestra chairs and further 
still. Mrs. Potter had a good troupe to 
support her, but that was not what these 
people had come to see. They wanted 
the leading lady and her alone, and no- 
body in the region of these two boxes 
was allowed to hear what was going on 
except when Mrs. Potter was on the stage. 
Mrs, Potter is said to be trying to raise the 
standard of playing and of actors toa high 
point, but she may also have the further 
task of teaching her audience manners as 
a foundation work. 

One of the secretaries of the Japanese 
Legation was present that evening, and be- 
hind him two ladies, both acquainted 
with him, each of them in a different 
state of mind about Mrs. Potter. One 
raved about her beauty, her grace, her 
dresses; the other said: ‘‘She can’t act ; she 
is amateur-ish and always will be.” The 
first lady said: ‘‘ Let us get Mr. Arkbanno 
to arbitrate.” She leaned over and said: 
** How do you like it?” 

‘* This ?” said he with his smooth East- 
ern accent; ‘it is dreadful.” 

Thus is the world divided. 

It is amusing to see how sensitive both 
parties still are on the subject of the 
tariff. Last week the House was about 
to adjourn; Mr. Randall made the motion, 
although it was early in the afternoon. 
But before the motion went into effect he 
kindly allowed—for he is kind, oh, dear, 
yes—several bills to be presented. Several 
bills were passed up to the clerk, and one 
of them ‘ read by its title,” as they all 
are, showed that it was something about 
the tariff. A kind of visible shudder went 
through everybody. A member jumped 
up and demanded that the bill should be 
read—evidently he was not going to let 
anything on the tariff pass to the commit- 
tee without knowing about it. They 
wanted to adjourn, but the majority had 
the same feeling, ‘‘Must’nt let this go on; it 
may be something dangerous.” So.the 
reading of the bill began—it began to 
sound familiar to the older members. 
Their countenances relaxed, they looked 
at each other with a relieved air. The 
reading went on, it was a last year’s bill 
of Mr. Hewitt’s upon the Customs admin- 
istration. But it had to be gone through 
with after it was begun, and they settled 
themselves to bearit. Then the member 
who introduced it rose and explained, 
that he bad only introduced it, -‘because 
he wanted some new copies printed, the 
old supply having been exhausted.” It 
took nearly an hour to explain and 
smooth down, and finally they adjourned 
with the feeling that the country was 
safe for a few hours longer; the lookers- 
on in the gallery were the ones to whom 
it wasa joke—in the arena they were all 
in dead earnest. But one cannot help 
asking, When are they going to do any- 
thing about the tariff? 

Mr. Riddleberger offered a resolution 
in the Senate the other day that the pend- 
ing treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain should be considered in open 
session. From some informality about 
the time or manner in which it was given, 
it went over. If Mr. Riddleberger would 
repeat his motion when the treaty with 
Russia comes up. and if the Senate could 
find it consistent to give an open session 
forone day onthat treaty it would meet 
afelt want. There is a deeper interest 
hanging about the treaty with that coun- 
try than anyother. Wehavealways been 
on delightfully friendly terms with Rus- 
sia, and we wish toremain so. Russia 
would like to make an extradition treaty 
with us and get her political offenders 
back. We,with the memory of Chicago 
and its Nibilists in our mind, would not 
object to her keeping the dynamite class 
of her revolutionists to herself. But we 
don’t want to send back merely political 
offenders, peaceable men while under our 
flag, to be tried by the secret Russian 
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courts and be sent to the horrors of the 
Siberian mines, or executed like common 
criminals. There are many delicate points 


about this treaty that it would be better. « 


no doubt, to discuss in private; but we 
don’t want to see the United States in- 
veigled into a bargain that would be as bad 
in its way as the fugitive slave law of 1858, 

Mr. Stepniak has written tosevera} peo- 
ple in Washington, asking a careful con- 
sideration of the treaty. Mr. Ste pniak 
knew these gentlemen abroad, and al- 
though his letter to the officials here is 
private, that to the correspondent, Mr, 
Heath, 1s not, and the gist of it has been 
given to the world, and has excited a great 
deal of interest here. Somebody who 
knew Mr. Stepniak in London, describeg 
him as a man resembling Mr. Graham Bel] 
of Washington, in many points; the same 
fine head, rather large, but with a full 
beard, and with dark-gray eyes. “His 
manner is that of a gentleman with 
strong convictions; nothing else express. 
es it,” said the person describing him, 
‘“‘He is quiet in his manners; you see the 
training of good society, of education and 
culture, and yet you have a feeling that it 
overlies brighter fires and deeper abysses 
than you often fina in men. He is one of 
that best class of Russian reformers that 
Mr.Kennan describes in his first article in 
the Century. Now fancy any arrange- 
ment made by us which would return 
such a man tothe clutches of asecret tri 
bunal with a background of Siberia and 
the gibbet. We have a faculty of letting 
our Chances slip when we come to diplo- 
matic arrangements with foreign coun. 
tries. We do nothing in the way of reci- 
procity with Mexico or the Sandwich 
Islands, or the South American states. 
We calmly ignored Denmark, and our 
half-made agreement to buy St. Thomas, 
and soon. If they will only do the same 
with Russia it is all Iask. We have 
nothing to gain ina treaty with her, and 
she has that important point to get from 
us—the return of her political offenders.” 

So spoke a person who knew Stepniak, 
and who wishes to see the United States 
have some kind of a definite foreign pol- 
icy. 

WASHINGTON, D, C. 
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TEMPERANCE REFORM AND THE 
PROWIBITION PARTY. 
A DISCUSSION 
BETWEEN 
H. K. CARROLL, LL. D., 
AND 
GENERAL CLINTON B. FISK. 








Heldin the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Thurs- 
day evening, Februhry 2d, 1588, under the 
auspices of the Prohibition Party. 





Question :—-** The Temperance Reform Does Not 
Require a National Prohibition Party.” 





DR. CARROLL’S SPEECH. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I AM not here to-night asa political par- 
tisan, nor as an opponent ofthe principle of 
Prohibition. Iam a firm believer in Pro- 
hibition; and I would most heartily join 
youand march under your political ban- 
ner, if [ could convince myself that God 
has reserved to you the task of establishing 
Probibition in this land. 1 most heartily 
respect you; for your cause is the cause of 
God and humanity, your courage is the 
courage of heroes,and your devotion the de- 
votion of martyrs. [Applause.] I am sorry 
that I cannot add that your wisdom is the 
equal of your courage and devotion. I am 
sorry that I cannot say that the vigor of your 
assault is always against the foe and not 
sometimes against friends. I am sorry that 
I cannot deny that your bullets too often 
strike from behind men engagedin the fore- 
front of the battle against the enemy. I ad- 
mire your impatient intolerance of the 
Saloon. [ deplore your intolerance of hosts 
of active and actual foes of the Saloon. It 
is because 1 believe that you have assumed 
impossible tasks as a condition precedent 
to the achievement of the great object 
which your party name stands for; it is be- 
cause I believe that the inevitable result of 
your “plan of campaign” is to divide the 
friends of temperance reform and encour- 
age its foes: it is because 1 believe your 
political policy to be unsound, impractica- 
ble and obstructive—it is because such are 
my convictions that I have accepted the 
courteous invitation to come here to-night 
and discuss with the assurance of a fair 
hearing, the question: “ The Temperance 
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Reform Does not Require a National Pro- 
pibition Party.” 

The Probobition Party proposes but one 
legal method of fighting the Saloon, and 
that is Prohibition; and but one form of 
Pronibition. and that is state or federal. It 
has faith in but one way of reaching and en- 
forcing this Prohibition, and that is by the 
Prohibition Party. It believes only in 
partisan Prohibition. Tt has no word of en- 
couragement for non-partisan Prohibition. 
{tis Prohibition initiated, advocated, and 
enforced by the Third Party that it wants, 
and no other will satisfy it. Lest I be ac- 
cused of misrepresentation here, I will give 
my authority. It is found in resolutions 
passed by the National Executive Committee 
of the Prohibition Party at Chicago, No- 
vember 5th, 1886. These resolutions declare 
that while the Prohibition Party will ‘*co- 
operate with all movements made in good 
faith’’ to secure the submission of consti- 
tutional amendments, to the extent of sign- 
ing petitions in favor thereof, and will co- 
operate in securing the adoption of such 
amendments, ‘‘experience in the past has 
satisfied us that our main work should be 
to enlighten the people and show them 
there van be no effectual Prohibition of the 
liquor traffic, even though Prohibitory 
Constitutional amendments should be 
adopted, without a Party behind these 
amendments to give them force by the 
adoption and enforcement of appropriate 
legislation.”?” The chief organ of the Pro- 
hibition Party even derides non-partisan 
efforts, and calls those who are active in 
these efforts, ‘‘ Nonnies.’’ Nor has the Pro- 
hibition Party room in its platform for any 
methods of restriction, where state Prohi- 
bition is not immediately available. It dis- 
tinctly discourages Local Option as being 
too “ local’ and too ‘‘ optional.”’ 

This, then, is the position of the Prohibi- 
tion Party; Prohibition, state or federal, 
by the Prohibition Party itself, as its im- 
mediate and ultimate aim. And this is its 
policy: To discourage all other efforts, re- 
strictive or prohibitive, whether Republi- 
can, Democratic, or non-partisan. 

What chance has the Prohibition Party 
on such a platform and with such a policy, 
of success? Absolutely none, as it seems 
tome; and I will give you some of my rea- 
sons for so thinking. 

Tn the first place, it assumes two almost 
impossible preliminary tasks. The over- 
throw of the Saloon is itself almost an im 
possible task. Sober men cannot contem- 
plate itin all the fullness of its power with- 
out asudden ebbing of courage, a certain 
fearful foreboding. The Saloonis every 
where, and ev-rywhere it is acurse. It has 
more bars than God has altars; more priests 
than God has preachers, and al most as many 
schools of infamy as the public hasschools of 
learning. Its vast army of patrons are 
loyal to its interests, and thousands of them 
hold no virtue too dear to sacrifice in its 
behalf. Consider, also, the enormous capi- 
tal it commands; its vast volume of busi- 
ness, amounting to $900,000,000 yearly; its 
enormous profits; the wide reach of its man- 
uficturing interests—consider, I say, its 
character, its numbers, its resources, its 
power of self-propagation, and its hold upon 
humanity, and it must appall the stoutest 
hearted and chill the blood of the most san- 
guine. But, gentlemen of the Prohibition 
Party, you have not hesitated to plan for 
yourselves additional or preliminary tasks 
which, to everybody but you, must seem 
hopeless—I mean the destruction practi- 
cally of the twoold parties. You cannot grap- 
ple with the Saloon until you have political 
power; you cannot have political power un- 
less you can wrest it from the old parties. 
To be the first,instead of the Third Party,you 
must practically destroy the Republican 
Party in the North and the Democratic Party 
in theSouth. [Applause.] Let meremind you 
that old established parties, like the Demo- 
cratic and Republican, are not often or easily 
killed. You all remember that at the close 
of our Civil War the feeling was quite gen- 
eral that the Democratic Party had reached 
the end ofits history. It had espoused the 
cause of slavery, it had waged a bitter and 
bloody war against the Union and the Con- 
stitution ; and, when the Rebellion was put 
“own, men said that the Democratic Party 
fell with the Confederacy, and that its name 
and organization and principles must never 
be resurrected. That was less than twenty- 
five years ago. Where is that party to-day 
—lost in the history of the fast moldering 
past? Nay; but in the full vigor of life 
and power, holding the reins of the National 
Government. If slavery and treason and re- 
bellion will not kill a party, what have you, 
gentlemen, that is more effectual ’ [Ap- 
plause.] 

But you say the Republican Party is 
doomed, also. The Grand Old Party must 
z0. It has done glorious things ; its record 





is without taint of treason; it saved the 
country ; it broke forever the bonds of the 
slave; it restored the Union; it brought 
back peace and prosperity to our distracted 
nation ; itis the party of Lincoln and Sum- 
ner and Grant and Garfield. [Applause.] 
Do you think that if wickedness could not 
kill the Democratic Party, virtue will make 
the Republican Par y an easy prey? [Ap- 
plause. 
You expect to succeed by detaching the 
better element from these old parties and 
attaching it to yourown. You must wreck 
and rob these old parties, so to speak, in or- 
der to equip yourown. You go to the Dem- 
ocratic Party in the South and say: Your 
ship is a rascally old hulk; ours is a new, 
albeit a very tiny craft. Go to; we will bat- 
ter your man-of-war to pieces, and then we 
will take of the pieces and make our own 
vessel strong and enduring. You assume 
that it will never occur to the veterans who 
man the old ship to protect themselves from 
the attacks of your little canoe. It does not 
seem to occur to you that the Republican 
Party in the North may be wise enough and 
strong enough to circumvent your plans and 
resist your attacks. It does not seem to oc- 
cur to you that both of these old parties 
must be credited at least with the instinct 
of self-preservation. Andis it not perfectly 
plain that, possessing this instinct, which 
belongs to everything that has life, both the 
old parties will know how to protect them- 
selves when the danger becomes manifest? 
Let me illustrate. We willtake the State 
of New York. Here the two old parties are 
nearly evenly divided, and it requires no 
very large change of votes to give the vic- 
tory to either party. In the Republican 
Party there is avery large temperance ele- 
ment, which is growing more and more pro- 
nounced every year and more strenuous in 
its demands for proper temperance legisla- 
tion. Let us suppose that tue Republ:can 
Party chooses to ignore or resist these de- 
mands. *Your party would probably 
grow, geutlemen; and the growth of 
your party would be at the expense 
of the Republican Party, and that 
party would find, by and by, tbat its cam 
paigns were well-nigh hopeless, and it 
would see that it was the temperance defec- 
tion that was crippling it. The liquor in- 
terests being safely housed in the Demo- 
cratic Party, it would understand that its 
return to power could only be effected by 
taking strong temperance ground. When 
it did that, as it surely would, where would 
vour party be? Gone—like a whiff of smoke 
in clear November air. [Applause.] So it will 
be in otherstates. The pressure of the tem- 
perance element from within the Republican 
Party in the North and from witbin the 
Democratic Party in the South is a resistless 
pressure, and instead of coming to you, as 
youimagine, this element will secure what it 
wants where itis. How can you reasonably 
expect that it will be otherwise? The Temper- 
ance movement was not born with your or- 
ganization. There was Prohibition in force 
before you named your first presidential 
candidate; and all the recent magnificent 
advance in temperance legislation was not 
only not due to your influence, it was, in 
some cases, despite your influence. What 
reasonable prospect have you that you will 
come into political power by fighting and 
destroying the old parties? Not the slight- 
est. [Applause.] ™ 
But you say you have a strong hope 
grounded in the history of political anti- 
slavery ; and that as slavery was abolished 
by aspecial party, growing out of the little 
Liberty Party of 1840 to the mighty Repub- 
lican Party of 1860. so Prohibivion will tri- 
umph by your party. But, unfortunately 
for you, the analogy breaks down at the 
critical points. Neither of the two political 
parties of those days was willing to do any- 
thing to oppose or restrict slavery. In no 
state did either the Whig or the Demo- 
cratic Party make any attempt to abolish 
slavery. The relation of the old parties to 
Prohibition is as different as _ possible. 
There is hardly a state, North or South, in 
which the one or the other of the old parties 
has net adopted restrictive or prohibitory 
legislation. They are giving us such legis- 
lation constantly. What the old anti-slav- 
ery heroes wanted was restriction or abo- 
lition, not party triumph. You are not 
satisfied to get Prohibition ; you want your 
partisan organization and the triumph of 
your party. 
In the second place, you make your own 
success impossible by dividing and antag- 
onizing the friends of Temperance. It is 
just as bad generalship in politicsas in 
war to divide and distract yourown forces. 
Your movement creates three distinct 
camps, while there is only one of the 
enemy. There are Republican Prohibi- 
tionists, Democratic Prohibitionists and 








Prohibition Prohibitionists. And, gentle- 


men, of these threedivisions of Prohibition- 

ists yours is the smallest, most decidedly. 

This is easily demonstrated. In Massachu- 

setts the total vote in cities and towns 

against license was, in 1886, about 102,000. 

The Third Party vote for Governor the 

same year was Only 8,251. The vote for Prohi- 

bition in Michigan last year was 178,000. The 

vote for the Third Party candidate for the 

Supreme Court was only 18,530. In Texas, 

the vote for the Prohibition Amendment last 

year was 129,273. The year before the Third 

Party vote for Governor was 19,186. In 

Georgia 112 of the 137 counties have adopted 

Prohibition. In the same state the Third 

Party presidential eandidate got 168 votes, 

a littie more than one for each county. The 

election returns abound in illustrations like 

these. Your Prohibition Party does not 

draw the Probibition voters, either in the 

North or the South. And the reason is in 

the plain sight of everybody. It is because 
your policy antagonizes them. You run 

your candidates against their candidates, 
you do what you can to defeat their candi- 
dates aud elect the candidates—often rum 
candidates—of the other party; you harass, 
worry and annoy them, and tell them, as 
you did in New Jersey, that they are “ acces- 
sory to the liquor crime and equally guilty 
with the man who carries on the traffic.” 
You do all this, and rouse their political 
passion, and then expect them to break 
their party ties, and kneel as penitent con- 
verts at your political shrine. And you are 
so earnest in this warfare against the Re- 
publican Party in particular that you seem 
almost to forget that your sole aim is not to 
wreck parties, but to establish Prohibition. 

In 1886, you waged a hot campaign in New 
Jersey. In Morris County, the Republicans 
nominated for the Senate a man who had 
made a record as a Prohibitionist in tbe 
Assembly. The Democrats nominated a 
man who was known to be for Rum, 
and you nominated a man. Early in 
the campaign a letter was sent to 
every saloon-keeper in Morris County, by 
Gottlieb Kriiyer, the Newark brewer, tell- 
ing them that the Republican candidate 
was a dangerous man, an avowed Prohibi- 
tionist, and urging them todo allin their 
power to defeat him. Did the Third Party 
say, Here isthe man for us, the man whom 
the saloons fear and propose to cut down ? 
Did they say that ? Nothing of the sort. 
They kept their own man in the field. Nor 
was this all. In thetown of Randolph there 
were were more than a score of Third Party 
tickets voted with the name ofthe Third 
Party candidate erased, and that of the 
Democraticcandidate inserted. I immedi- 
ately challenged the correctness of this 
statement, but got nodenial. On the con- 
trary, I was assured that the same thing was 
done in other parts of the state. Is it any 
wonder that such incidents as this should 
duive some mento the conclusion that the 
Third Party is not first, last, and all the 
time for Prohibition? 

In the third place, your temperance plat- 
form is too narrow for a National Party, or 
even a Sectional Party. [Applause.] Your 
‘bed is shorter than that a man may 
stretch himself on it; and the covering nar- 
rower than that he can wrap himself in it.” 
If the fearful power of the Saloon is to be 
broken, we must begin at once and with 
whatever means we can command. If State 
Prohibition is impossible for the present, 
then Local Option may be used. If Local 
Option is also out of reach, then such re- 
strictive measures as are possible should be 
applied. I have nosympathy with the sen- 
timent that cares not whether the saloons 
in a community be few or many. Every 
saloon 1s a school of vice and a center of bad 
influences. The reason which leads us to 
multiply public schools should lead us to 
reduce public saloons. [Applause.] But 
your platform, gentlemen, calls only for 
state or federal Prohibition. You must 
wait everywhere until the sentiment will 
support that before you can apply any legal 
remedy. Your influence as a party 1s really 
against all other methods. The Voice, 
your national organ, tells us that the Local 
Option remedy is none of yours—that it is 
, utterly untrustworthy’’—and last week, 
in reply to acriticism by the supporters of 
High License, it said: 

“We have no objection t: closing ‘a large 
portion of the grog-shops,’ and a law that did 
that,and that only, we would not resist. A law 
restricting saloons one to every 500 of popula- 
lation we would not resist. A law requiring 
every applicant for a license to procure bonds- 
men under the conditions imposed in Philadel- 
phia we would not fight. It is the infernal rev- 
enue feature of your law that we object to, and 
a restrictive law without that feature we ca: 
say God-speed to, even though we have no tdea 
it would do much qood.” 

Notice the words I have emphasized. 
Would not “resist,” would not ‘‘fight,” 












ures of restriction. These words proclaim 

indifference, not hearty support. It is only 

tolerance at best, not active favor, which 

the Prohibition Party gives to any legal 

method of fighting the Saloon, except state 

or federal Prohibition. And so, gentlemen, 

you propose to build a great national party 

on this narrow platform; to leap direct to 

state Prohibition without any intermediate 

steps! The same sort of wisdom would 

lead you,if you were half a mile froma 

ditch you wanted to jump, not to take the 

trouble to walk the half mile andthen jump, 

but to jump the half mile and ditch, too, 

with such a leap as the world never saw— 

and never will see. [Applause.] Political 

parties are not built up in any such way. 

ln the fourth place, Temperance Reform 

is going on ,bravely witbout your help. 

Your party has fought four presidential 

campaigns, and you have run full tickets in 
many of the states for several years. How 
many Congressmen have you elected ? Not 
one. How many governcrs? Not one. How 
many members of state legislatures ? I find 
seven credited to you in 1886 [applause], one 
of whom was elected by Democratic votes 
and two by Republican. You still have 
seven, one each in four states, and three in 
Kentucky. It is rather mean, I know, to 
taunt you with questions as to what these 
seven legislators have done, but I think the 
questions are pertinent. What legislation 
have they devised and placed on the statute- 
books? Where are the breweries and dis- 
tilleries and saloons they have closed? 
What have you to your credit? You have 
nor passed a single law, nor closed a single 
brewery or distillery or saloon ; and you can- 
not positively say that you ever will be able 
to pass a law or close asaloon. Who passed 
all the hygiene laws in the states and in 
Congress? Who passed all the Local Op- 
tion laws by which hundreds of counties 
North and South have been freed from the 
Saloon? Who submitted the Amendments 
in Oregon, Michigan, Tennessee, Texas, 
Rhode Island ? To what political organiza- 
tionis due the magniticent advance in the 
past few vears in temperance legislation ? 
Not to you, gentlemen o! the Prohibition 
Party. You, as a party, have had no greater 
part in all this glorious work than a fly @» 
the spoke of a wheel has in moving the car- 
riage. [Applause.] 

Does Temperance Reform require the 
Prohibition Party. Well, I shou d say not. 

Temperance Reform requires legislation. 
The Prohibition Party has no political 
power and cannot, therefore, provide leg- 
islation. 

Temperance Reform requires legislation 
now. There is no prospect that the Prohi- 
bition Party will ever be in a position to 
furnish it. 

Temperance Reform succeeds best on a 
non-partisan basis. The Prohibition Party 
insists ona partisan basis. 

Temperance Reform requires all meas- 
ures and all weapons to fight the Saloon. 
The Prohibition Party discards all of these, 
save one. 

Temperance Reform requires unity. The 
Prohibition Party creates division. 

Temperance Reform proposes a steady 
advance all along the line. The Prohibi- 
tion Party requires it to wait while the 
party begins to commence to prepare to get 
ready. [Applause.] 

No; Temperance Reform does not require 
the Prohibition Party any more than a wag- 
on going up bill requires a brake. Itdoes 
not require a distinct National Party. The 
fight must be in the states, and when the 
states, or a majority of them, are right, 
Congress will be right, and will give us all 
needful National legislation. Temperance 
Reform, gentlemen, does not need your 
party but it needs you. I have not at- 
tacked you as individual members, but your 
party as a party. Temperance Reform needs 
your earnestness, your courage, your en- 
thusiasm. It ne*ds your energies, and the 
energies of your magnificent leader, General 
Fisk. [Applause.] I donot plead for the 
Republican Party or the Democratic Party; 
but for Temperance Reform— practical, com- 
mon-sense Temperance Reform. Ido not 
say that the continuance of the Prohibi- 
tion Party isacrime; Isay that it is worse 
than a crime: it is a blunder! [Loud ap- 
plause.] 





GEN. FISK’S SPEECH, 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
WE cause a great deal of trouble fora 
little bit of a fellow. [Laughter]. If I were 
to go out to Plainfield, into Doctor Cyrroll’s 
beautiful home and go up and stand by the 
crib where his beautiful baby sleeps to-night 
and should say: ‘* Doctor, what in the world 
is the use of this baby, anyhow? Let’s 
destroy him.’’ Why, he would put me out 
of the house at once. The baby is going to 
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some time [laughter] and the Prohibition 
Party by and by will be a party, my friends, 
beyond any doubt, and Doctor Carroll will 
be one of its honored members. [Laughter 
and applause. ]} 

1 would like to correct just a few mistakes 
of Doctor Carroll’s. He says we are not for 
Local Option, even. There has been no 
Local Option fighting in all the Northern 
States that has not been led by the Pro- 
hibitionists—not one. [Applause.] Pro- 
fessor Dickey will tell you that in Michigan 
where a dozen or fifteen counties have go'e 
for local option that our people were at the 
front of the battle. It was my old state. I 
wrote as strong a letter as my hand could 
pen, which was published throughout the 
state, inviting every Prohibitionist to stand 
at the very front of that battle, and to fight 
all they could, and none who stood at the 
front of the fight in Michigan fought with 
more earnestness and courage than did the 
Prohibitionists, Professor Dickey himself 
leading the battle. [Applause.] Il gave 
four weeks of the hardest work of my life 
by the side of my brother Griffin, who is on 
this platform, the father of the Anti- 
Saloon movement in the Repablican Party 
—and who beat us’ The leaders of the Re- 
publican Party [applause], and boasted of it, 
and boast to-day of that fact. 

I tell you, my friends, that although we 
are small you can see we have provoked the 
Republicans to a good many good works, 
if not to love. [Laughter and applause. } 

‘*Loyalty to principle is higher than loy- 
alty to party. The first is founded upon 
God’s truth, the other upon the devices of 
man. Far above any flickering light or 
battle lantern of party is the everlasting 
Sun of Truth, in whose beauty are the 
duties of men.”’ So said New England’s 
great champion of liberty more than two- 
score years ago, when marching with the 
skirmishing builders of a new political 
faith. He and his associates were laying 
broad and deep the toundation of a new 
political party through which, under God, 
the nation should have a new birth of free- 
dom. 

Holier cause has never appeared in history 
than that which has summoned this vast 
throng toacalm and dispassionate discus- 
sion, of the momentous question of the hour. 
We are all agreed touching one thing, that 
the liquor traffic in this country of ours is 
the one great overshadowing evil of these 
times. The New York Tribune says it is 
the *“‘heaviest clog in the progress of our 
country,” and that if all the other evils that 
afflict society are put together they will not 
nearly equal in weight and sinister effect 
the one erroneous and universal mischief of 
Intemperance. ‘Sooner or later,’’ says the 
same journal, ‘it will be necessary for the 
intelligent and progressive elements of 
society to drop all lesser enterprises, and 
continue in one determined assault upon 
that vice which is to-day the heaviest clog 
upon progress and the deepest disgrace of 
the nineteenth century.’’ These be true 
and brave words fitly spoken. All 
good men of all political faiths ad- 
mit the truth of that statement. We 
have differing judgments only in the 


methods of resistance to and ultimate over- 


throw of this monstrous evil. The intelli- 
gent and progressive elements of society 
are more and more believing that a success- 
ful assault upon the great evil can be made 
only by massing these better elements of 
society ina permanent political organiza- 
tion, firm, enthusiastic and united under 
the banner of Prohibition, borne by a Na- 
tional Prohibition Party, and we cannot 
see how any one recogpizing morals as the 
soul of all true politics can hesitate fora 
moment to stand with us. 

The Liquor Traffic is intrenched in our 
National politics. The Nation is the senior 
partner in the manufacture of liquor, re- 
ceiving without direct investment of capi- 
tal—other than the bodies and souls of its 
people—fabulous sums of money as its pro- 
portion of the profits—sums so large that 
the National Treasury is bursting with full- 
ness, so large that its fullness became the 
ouly theme on which the President had 
aught to communicate in his annual mes- 
sage to the present Congress. Is there any 
question more national than this? It can- 
not be settled, except by a National Politi- 
cal party. Neither of the old dominant 
parties will grapple with the monstrous 
evil which sits enthroned in the places of 
power controlled by both parties, and in de- 
fiant spirit says to each, ‘Keep your hands 
off of me, or I will rend the one more hos- 
tile to me by defeat and give success to the 
more friendly organization.”’ The liquor 
traffic entered national politics almost forty 
years ago, when in 1851, the Distillers and 
Bartenders held their first National Conven- 
tion in the city of New York, under a call 
which declared that the purpose of said 








Convention “ would be the organization of 
a political party to resist the enforcement, 
secure the repeal and resist the enactment 
of all temperance and sundry laws.” The 
leaders in both the old Whig and Demo- 
cratic parties, disturbed by this manifesta- 
tion, said with great promptness, What do 
you want of a new party? We are both 
with you, and the party to which you will 
give the most votes will do the best by you. 
Two years later when there had been the 
rumbling of conscience out West and unpal- 
atable utterances by several of the large re- 
ligious bodies of the land, another National 
Convention was called at Cleveland, O., 
whose only deliverance was a resolution 
unanimously adopted, that “liquor men 
would vote for no candidate who was not 
pledged to oppose in earnest and with deci- 
sion the enactment of prohibitory laws.” 
The Democratic Party hastened to place it- 
self on record as the constant permanent 
friend and protector of the Saloon and thus 
far has kept its word. Meantime in the 
decade following came the political 
storm in which the old Whig Party 
was wrecked and the Republican 
Party came to position and power, over- 
throwing slavery and subduing Democracy. 
The friends of liberty and Union were hope- 
fulthatthe Republican Pariy, purified by 
its long contest with slavery, would go on 
to perfection and take up with earnestness 
the destruction of the American Saloon, 
Alas! it did not, it would not do it 
It saw the Brewers’ Congress organize in 
1862 with the avowed purpose of exciting a 
direct, as well as indirect, influence on 
political relations. Annually thereafter 
that devil-fish gathered within its slimy 
embrace the leaders of the dominant party 
until, in 1872, the National platform was so 
constructed at the dictation and by the in- 
terpretation of the liquor dealers as to place 
the party in hostility to all so-called tem- 
perance and Suuday laws. The president of 
the Liquor Association said in contemplat- 
ing this action of the party: “I believe that 
it is only a question of time and our entire 
nation, goverument and people will bow 
with affection and respect to the genial and 
beneficent reignof King Gambrinus.” The 
liquor interest established its headquarters 
in Washington under the very shadow of 
the National Capitol, placing there, with un- 
limited authority and an unlimited treas- 
ury, one of the ablest men their money 
could buy, with instructions to defeat by 
all possible means all National legislation 
that might in the slightest manner be prej- 
udicial to the liquortraffic. We of the Na- 
tional Temperance Society can testify with 
what fidelity Mr. Louis Schade has dis- 
charged his duty. It bas been impossible as 
yet with all the efforts we could concentrate 
tosecure the appointment of a non-partisan 
commission to inquire into the effects of 
alchoholic drinks upon our people. Mr. 
Schade and his friends said: “Our occupa- 
tion would be gone if the people knew what 
it cost them.”’ The Liquor Traffic cracked 
its slave-driving whip around the ears of 
our national legislators, and, without dis- 
tinction of party or previous condition of 
political servitude, Congress hastened to 
obey the command of King Alcohol—listen 
to the man who in the interest of the Saloon 
shaped the national legislation. Thus he 
spoke to his employés our governing classes 
in this land of Washington, Lincoln and 
Grant: *‘ The future is ours, the enormous 
influx of emigration will in a few years 
overreach the puritanical element in every 
stute in the Union.”’ 

What say you to such utterance, ye sons 
of Puritans who make yourselves hoarse on 
Forefathers’ day in this temple of Music, 
proclaiming the virtues of your ancestors ? 
And when some indiscreet, conscientious 
Republican had spoken out in meeting 
against the tyranny and arrogance of the 
liquor traffic, their famous orator said: “If 
you will only make an earnest effort to 
cleanse the Republican Party from the rank 
and weedy growth of illiberality and intoler- 
ance from lecture-room and pulpit, through 
prejudice and ignorance, we shall find the 
leader and organizer we may need.”’ But 
should separation from a polluted Republi- 
can Party become necessary, even if only 
for the especial purpose to crush prohibi- 
tory laws, and procure condemnation at the 
seat of the Federal Government of all com- 
pulsory measures, it becomes important to 
consider where we can look, either for new 
political connections, with an _ existing 
party or for the material for the or- 
ganization of a new one.’”’ The dom- 
inant party, to this insolence replied 
simply: ‘‘ Don’t think of moving out of the 
family mansion; take the best rooms for 
yourselves. On with the whisky dance. 
Let Joy be uncenfined.”’ 

Touching the Commission of Inquiry, this 
noble director of Congressional action said: 





“For the last five years the temperance 
fanatics have at the beginning of every ses- 
sion of Congress introduced immense aum- 
bers of petitions from all parts of the coun- 
try, every one of them asking for the ap- 
pointment of a commission of five to inves- 
tigate the liquor traffic. At the first glance 
one might suppose that such a commission 
could do no harm; but would the fanatics 
renew their efforts for such a commission 
every year if they meant no harm? Sus- 
pecting everything coming from that quar- 
ter, | have, through my paper, the Washing- 
ton Sentinel, and also in person, strenu- 
ously opposed the adoption of such a bill, 
and though the latter has passed the Senate 
several times, it has always failed in the 
House.”’ Speaking of the political affilia- 
tions of the liquor dealers, he said: ‘** Three- 
fourths of them are Republicans. We can 
count upon their protection to the industry 
which contributes so largely toward sus- 
taining the government, and I assure you 
in general that the bonds of good-will be- 
tween the government and ourselves are 
more solid than ever.’”’ And he spoke 
truthfully, for in that same year the Na- 
tional Committee of the Republican Party 
turned away from its council at the Na- 
tional Convention at Chicago, an embassy 
which carried in its portfolio the fate of 
parties. Frances E. Willard, in behalf of 
the homes and Christian civilization of the 
country, asked of that committee 
bread, and they gave her a stone, and then 
stoned the prophets who would have saved 
them. 

In 1872 the Republican platform was con- 
structed in the interest of the saloons and 
the Sabbath-breakers, much to the sorrow 
of a host of its most loyal adherents; for in 
the ranks of that magnificent organization 
dwelt the conscience in our national poli- 
tics, as had been indicated by the unrest on 
the temperance question so disturbing to 
the liquor interest, as revealed by the mut- 
terings to which your attention has already 
been invited. Men whohad graduated from 
the old Free-soil and Liberty parties into af- 
filiation with the new party for freedom 
when that battle was won had been longing 
for its power to strike down that greater 
enemy of true and Christian government 
than hyman slavery—the liquor traffic—but 
the leaders gave no sign, expressed no hope- 
ful word. 

In that same year of 1872 the National 
Prohibition Party made its first nomina- 
tion, and, as a national party, from that day 
onward it has kept its flags flying, and they 
will continue to fly until they fly in victory. 
[Applause. ] 

It will be observed by the brief historic 
outline of party action and of the growth 
and power of the dramshop that the Saloon 
entered into and intrenched itself in our na- 
tional politics a long time ago. Tosuc- 
cessfully fight an enemy, we must go where 
he is, assault him and drive him from his 
citadel of power. The old parties would 
not—indeed they could not with their 
troopsof mixed and doubtful faith—under- 
take a campaign for the destruction of the 
rum power. Within their ranks there were 
and yet remain radical differences on all 
great radical questions. They are hope- 
lessly divided on questions of tariff, inter- 
nal improvements, civil-service reform and 
other important issues, and united only in 
a scramble for the spoils of office. The 
Outs want the Ins. 

Our new party is the immediate necessity 
of the hour. The National Prohibition 
Party, demanded by the aroused conscience 
of the nation, has for its chief issue the 
overthrow of our government’s greatest 
enemy. The prohibition of the liquor traf- 
fic is not only a great moral issue, but a 
political issue, made so by the arrogant as- 
sumptions of authority by the ‘-aloon in 
both of the dominant parties. We would 
make Prohibition an all-controlling force 
in our national politics, and build all other 
political interests around it—civil service, 
revenue, labor, municipal and suffrage re- 
forms and other great -issues which can 
never be settled solong as the liquor traf- 
fic is permitted to exist. [Applause.] 

Great parties are created fora specific 
purpose, to grapple with some great issue, 
to overthrow some great wrong. An 
aroused public conscience forms an Asso- 
ciation to uphold, advance and develop cer- 
tain principles regarded by them as impor- 
tant tothe well-being of theState. They 
push on to success, fulfill their mission and 
disintegrate. 

Daniel Webster, in 1825, differs from Dr. 
Carroll in 1888. He said in Faneuil Hall 
these words: ‘‘ New parties will arise, grow- 
ing out of new events and new questions; 
but as to those old parties which sprang 
from controversies now no longer pending 
or from feelings which time and other 
causes have now changed or greatly allayed, 











I do not believe that they can long re- 
main.”’ 

How senseless the outcry against a go- 
called ‘‘ Third Party.” It was once the old 
party of freedom that was so bitterly de- 
nounced—that organization at whose cradle 
as boys some of us stood and rocked the 
Infant Party. As the Infant Hercules in 
his cradle strangled the serpents, so the old 
anti-slavery party gave token of like pre- 
cocious strength, and in its day of power 
accomplished more than any other political 
party on any continent in this great cen- 
tury. Yet it was once contemptuously 
called a little party, a third party. The 
monopoly of the corn laws was first assailed 
by the Radicals of England. They were re- 
inforced by aristocratic Whigs, but were yet 
athird party. By and by the leader of the 
Tories, Sir Robert Peel himself, stood in 
honorable coalition with Mr. Cobden, and 
the final overthrow of the great monopoly 
was accomplished. All England had been 
ringing for years with the outcry against 
the new party. Men wrote and spoke of its 
ytter uselessness, and proclaimed that all 
necessary reform could be secured through 
the old parties. When the public conscience 
sleeps and snores under the soothing lulla- 
by of loyalty to party right or wrong, good 
men should pause and protest. When any 
man has learned to value his political party 
more highly than he does truth and justice, 
itis time for him to sever his connection 
with that party. 

A half-century ago, when the little party 
for freedom began to be a disturbing ele- 
ment among the Whigs of New England, 
and learned men became eloquent over the 
folly of a new party, writing able essays and 
declaiming on every corner that all needful 
anti-slavery reforms could be secured thrcugh 
the ‘Good enough Free-soil Party” already 
in existence, up rose William Ellery Chan- 
ning in his pulpit, and among many wise 
and eloquent words said this: “The Whig 
interest seems to be too strong to be put 
down at once; but it cannot survive unless 
it can speedily build on some higher princi- 
ple than now governs it. The political 
state of the country is exceedingly per- 
plexed. The Whig Party has but little unity 
and is threatened with dissolution. Would 
the Democrats break up, too, and could we 
start afresh, how glorious would be the re- 
sult!” and so it would be now. [Applauxe.] 

The Rev. Dr. Francis Wayland, in resent- 
ing the sneers and scoffs whicn, like an 
avalanche, threatened to overwhelm him 
and drive him from his pulpit, because, for- 
sooth, he dared to look higher than an old 
party-platform, said to the throng clamor- 
ing for his life’s blood almost: ‘‘You must 
surrender party for moral principle, Let all 
good men do this and they will form a 
party -by themselves, 1 party acting in the 
fear of God and sustained by the arm of 
omnipotence. Let virtuous men unite on 
the ground of moral principle, and the 
tyranny of party will be crushed.” 

In this, our time, all good and true men 
should stand together in one party, making 
the prohibition of the liquor traffic the para- 
mount issue. It overshadows all others in 
results, economic, social, political and moral. 
It isthe only question absolutely national 
in its character. Every section of our great 
land, all latitudes and longitudes, every 
state and county, city, town, village and 
hamlet is threatened with the leprosy we 
would destroy. The insatiate greed of capi- 
tal and the tyranny of misguided labor 
would dissolve like frost in a flood of sun- 
shine before the rising day of Prohibition 
[applause]; the farmer and the mechanic, 


the capitalist and the laborer would easily _ 


adjust their difference in the presence of 
the drunkard’s dead Moloch. 
The time hastens on when the good men 


’ of all parties—the moral, theintelligent and 


the patriotic—will be marshaled under the 
pure white banner of Prohibition. The 
vicious, the ignorant and the selfish will 
join hands under the black flag borne by the 
demon Rum. Thereis no doubt wherein 
that day will stand the vast throng who 
this night crowd the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music. Nor will there be any doubt that in 
the impending conflict the righteous will 
inevitably prevail. The Temperance Re- 
form, as we interpret it, will not be a re- 
form until Prohibition becomes a success. 
[Applause. } 

The prohibition of the liquor traffic is the 
most momentous question now being de- 
bated among our people. As a political 
question it overshadows all others and must 
necessarily be a great factor in national 
politics. That Prohibition can be secured 
to non-partisan politics is a delusion. The 


Prohibition element in the Democratic 


Party will not transfer to the Republican 
Party. The Republican Prohibitionist 
will never gravitate toward the Democratic 
Party, and both the Democratic and Re- 
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plican Prohibitionist prefer the suprem- 
acy of party to the destruction of the Sa- 
loon. wr P 

The National Prohibition Party is the 
senter around which the prohibition ele- 
ment in all parties will rally. To our ban- 
ner will come the very best men and women, 
North and South, and beneath its folds bury 
all bitterness of the unhappy past. In no 
other poiitical organization can we havea 
complete restored union of flags, hands and 
hearts. [Great applause.] 

The Solid South will dissolve under the 
genial, melting rays of thesun of Prchibi- 
tion, and under its benign influence the 
stalwart Northern orator will forget the 
things which are behind. 

The colored voter in the strife of election 
day will begin to believe in his own man- 
hood as the proscriptive and prescriptive 
methods give place to reason, kindly argu- 
ment, and adiviied vote on honest differ- 
ences of opinion—and then will come an 
honest ballot fairly counted, both in Missis 
sippi and Michigan. [Applause.] 

Every interest of the nation demands pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic through a Na- 
tional Prohibition Party. The rising, on- 
flowing public opinion against the Saloon 
cannot find room for its passage in the old 
political channels. It is impeded, choked, 
literally dammed back; but the irresistible 
current will find its way over the old par- 
ties, under the old parties, washing away 
the useless, dislodging the flood-wood and 
destroying the vicious. 

Brightly breaks upon us the vision of the 
future of our land redeemed from the thral- 
dom and curse of the Saloon. 

“ Upspringing from the ruined old 


We see the new. 
* - * * * 


*T will be but the ruin of the bad 
The wasting of the wrong and ill, 
Whate’re of good the old time had, 
Is living still!” 
[Great applause. ] 


“My Friend Carroll went over into Jersey, 
where he and I both live, and where he and 
I are standing shoulder to shoulder trying 
to secure a Local Option bill in our Legis- 
lature, working hand-in-hand. He tells us 
of what happened up in Morris County, 
where a very good man was defeated by 
some legerdemain that Ido not know any- 
thing about. Downin my own county, in 
the same canvass—in Monmouth County—it 
was this way: | drew so heavily on the 
Democratic vote in Monmouth County that 
weelected two Republicans to the Legisla- 
ture for the first time in a dozen years. 
(Great Applause.] And the leaders of the 
Democratic Party said: ‘‘ Why, what does 
this mean? They are destroying our 
party!” 
We do not stop to ask which party we are 
destroying. Weare uot in the field to de- 
stroy the Republican Party. My friend 
Carroll is mistaken. No man ever loved the 
old Republican Party more than [ do. I 
helped to create it, and marched with it all 
the way from Fremont to Garfield. It held 
the banner of protection over me. In the 
smoke and flame of battle the old Union 
flag was upheld by the Republican Party. 
Can I forget that party, or what it was, its 
magnificent work? No, never! And many 
of us who left it went down on our knees 
to it, and begged it to take up this is- 
sue, and it dared not do it. And I 
will tell you that this battle will go on 
until the good men of all parties shall stand 
ou one side of the line in a national party 
for the destruction of the Saloon; and over 
against them will stand all the enemies of 
our Master and our Christian civilization, 
and we will all stand together. These gen- 
tlemen who have so eloquently argued from 
their position to-night, doing the veyy best 
they could with a hard case, no doubt 
[great laughter], why, they, with their great 
throbbing hearts for the world can find no 
rest for the soles of their feet except in the 
Prohibition Party. [Great laughter and 
applause. ] 
Now, I think, Mr. Chairman, that I wil! 
thank all you ladies and gentlemen for sit- 
ting so patiently through this discussion. It 
isa good augury. You want to know the 
truth, and, knowing the truth, I believe 
you will follow it out. Those of us who 
stood on one side of this discussion have the 
very kindest feeling in the world toward 
those who stood on the other side. We will 
agree that they are doing their very utmost 
todo right as God has given them to see the 
right. 
I willsimply thank you again in behalf 

of the Prohibitionists, in behalf of these 


Republican Prohibitionists, in behalf of the 
Anti-Saloon Republicans, in behalf of 
everybody who has come here to-night and 

n at all instructed by this discussion 
whieh has been carried on in the very best 
of temper and heart—and so should all our 
discussions be carried on in a good cause. 


fine Bat 


THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 
BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 





AHAPPY mean has been struck this year 

in the decoration of the Academy for the 

Water-Color Exhibition. The adornments 

are sufficient to prevent any look of bare- 

ness, but not so profuse as to withdraw at- 

tention from the pictures themselves. And 

the pictures are worthy of their pretty set- 

ting; for although they include few works 

of a striking sort, they include many which 

are truly excellent and charming and very 

few which are distinctly worthless. In one 

corner of the corridor two or three grotesque 

inanities may be found, but in general the 
appearance of the walls is dignified and en- 

couraging. 

Flower-paintings abound, of course. One 
of the most conspicuous paintings in the 
collection is Miss Katherine Greatorex's 
“Chrysanthemums’’—a large group of grow- 
ing plants encircled by white paper cones. 
Brilliant and broad in execution, spirited 
in drawing, and extremely fresh and at- 
tractive in color, itis a triumphant expla- 
nation of the decorative qualities of the sub- 
ject. Somewhat in the same decorative vein 
but rather tenderer in feeling while less 
striking in effect is Miss Edgar’s ‘ Yellow 
Chrysanthemums” in a high corner of the 
corridor; and many other essays with flow- 
ers of various sorts are more or less successful 
in thesame way. But there are other ways of 
painting flowers besides the decorative way. 
There is the prosaic, would-be literal way, 
—the simple record of plainly apparent 
facts. This way too finds many exponents 
at the Academy just now, but it is not one 
which has much to recommend it unless, 
perhaps, to the botanist or horticulturist. 
And then there is a third way—the poetic, 
idealistic way, the way of the artist who 
sees something more ina yellow primrose 
than Wordsworth’s Philistine saw or than 
the lover of telling decorative effects can 
see. Look at Mr. La Farge’s single water 
lily in the large room, and this manner of 
flower painting will be explained. It isa 
true portrait of a lily—one with whicha 
a botanist might well feel satisfied; but it is 
also a poet’s interpretation of what a lily 
meant to him—a dream of tender, beauti- 
ful lines and colors and effects of light, 
full of gracious sentiment, a thing which 


paint such and such a scene,”’ and then ar- 
range his studio and pose a cockney model. 
But neither does he sit down before the first 
pumpkin-field he finds and paint the first 
boy who appears in the first attitude he as- 
sumes. He finds—or seizes when he chances 
to see—the right field (note how lovely are 
the lines of the background against the 
pallid sky), the right vigorous, character- 
istic figure, the right forceful, expressive 
attitude. Then he paints it truthfully, 
and the realistic result has the added ex- 
cellence of artistic charm and 1s not only 
veracious but typical, interpretative, and 
so in a genuine sense, ideal. It is not only 
this boy, this field, which interests us—it is 
the golden harvest itself, the beauty of 
autumn, the act 8 bringing home the 
fruits of the bountiful earth. 

Among the figure-paintings in the collec- 
tion one should next remark Mr. Robert 
Blum’s Venetian scene with its loaded boat 
and its crowd of gay figures, not only be- 
cause one finds an extremly clever and 
charming piece of work, but because it is 
amusing to contrast the pumpkins of New 
England with the pumpkins of Venice. In 
the same room hangs an admirably painted 
half-length of a young girl dressed in black, 
by Mr. Dielman, a figure full of grace, re- 
finement and beauty, which would be truly 
admirable were it a trifle more strong, a 
trifle less sentimental in feeling. It will in- 
stinctively be compared with a portrait by 
Mr. Freer in the large gallery; and to its 
own advantage, I think, though Mr. Freer’s 
work has also many points of excellence. 
Mr. Magrath’s Grecian scene—‘' A Bacchic 
Dance ’’—is very welldone, less remarkably 
well as regards technical qualities, however, 
than as regards the expression of character 
and passing emotions. Mr. Alden Weir’s 
‘Preparing for Christmas”’ is painted in 
the key he often adopts; a softly blackish 
tone which gives somewhat the effect of see- 
ing through a thin veil of crape. But inits 
way the tone is beautiful and the color too; 
as a study of difficult effects of light the pic 
ture is very remarkable; and as a picture—as 
composition and a rendering of human emo 
tion in a very quiet vein—it is almost as 
noteworthy. Thereis a dignity about Mr. 
Weir’s work which always makes it im- 
pressive, and a subtile, winning charm 
which well compensates for any ‘“ decora- 
tive’ beauty it may lack. His picture of 
three dogs beforea fire is another interest- 
ing proof of this. 


not only pleases the eye but touches the A clever little still-life painting—oranges 





movals should not be made by aldermen. 
Appointments should come out of long and 
efficient service or competitive examina- 
tions. 

There is another class of doctors that are 
so much pursuing a trade that they are not 
well informed as to sanitary matters and 
do not realize their importance. Under 
good health administration, it is quite no- 
ticeable how much better the best physi- 
cians respond to requirements than those 
who are captious in proportion to theirigno- 
rance. 

Others again while approving of sanita- 
tion give sanitary directions, but do not see 
to having them carried out. It is because 
it is not practicable for the family physician 
to see to all these details, that he should be 
able at once to send for the medical sanita- 
rian who does not do general practice or for 
the skilled inspector ,who will if possible 
ferret out the origin of the disease or at 
least execute the details of prevention, mit- 
igation and disinfection. 

Thus the physician and health inspector 
come to be the efficient aids of each other 
and of the public health. We have found 
that where once the benefit of such a sys- 
tem is experienced there is the most cordial 
co-operation. 

The only exceptions arise from that care- 
lessness which seems inherent in some, so 
that there is neglect to report cases prompt- 
ly. We had an example of this careless- 
ness ina recent case of leprosy in Phila- 
delphia and often have examples as to 
small-pox and scarlet fever and diphtheria. 
The permission to practice medicine is not 
a part of the inherent rights of freedom. 
Birth, sickness and death are events of 
social and governmental significance, and 
have so to do with progress, prosperity and 
all of those beneficent results for which 
governments exist that, merely from the 
standpoint of national welfare the laws 
have a natural and essential right of super- 
vision. It is the business of the state and 
of the city how disease is being dealt with, 
and how it is to be prevented as well as 
abated. The law should have no patience 
with the physician who does not see his 
civic and special relations to life and death, 
and who thinks he should not report his 
cases of disease and death because the 
farmer does not report his transactions in 
potatoes or the grocer his sales of soap. 
Professor Bryant recently brought this 
matter to the attention of the New York 
Academy of Medicine, which has always 





and a bottle—by M. Tiers should not be 
overlooked, and Mr. Church’s pretty fanta- 
sies certainly will not be, though to my 
mind they are this year more trivial, less in- 
teresting, than is sometimes the case. Mr. 
Irving Wiles sends some good little figure- 
pictures, with more vitality in the faces 
than we often find. Mr. Leon Moran’s 
last-ceptury figures,on the other hand, are 
feebler and more superficial than some of 
their predecessors. Certain Dutch artists 
contribute a few figure pieces which are 
among the most interesting things in the 
collection. Of the landscapes and of the 
exhibition of the Society of Etchers (which 
fills the West Room) a word will be said 
next week. 

New YORK CIty. 


feelings andexcites the imagination. It is 
not merely the flower as we see it; itis the 
flower as a man saw it whose eyes were keener 
and whose senses were subtler than our 
own; and only when this can be said isa 
picture of the highest class whether its 
theme be a human form or a landscape or a 
single blossom. 
There are other works of Mr. La Farge’s 
on the walls,and there are no others quite so 
beautiful as his. Some are faithful yet dis- 
tinctly non-prosaic landscapes studied in 
Japan; and oneisa truly marvelous little 
figure of Salome dancing ; one of those slow 
Oriental measures which we should call 
posture-taking rather than true dancing. 
In line, in color and in expression it is won- 
derfully vital and attractive. There is not 
the slightest hint of sensuality in the figure 
and yet it is sensuous enough, with all its 
reticence and dignity, to seem a real inter- 
pretation of the real Salome. 

With Mr. La Farge, Mr. Winslow Homer 
claims the chief honors of the exhibition. 
None of his contributions are as strikingly 
original, as dramatically impressive, as 
some he has shown in former years; yet 
even in works of secondary importance he 
is more striking, more dramatic, impressive 
and interesting than any one else. His 
Florida scenes are chiefly interesting by the 
unfamiliarity of their subject-matter and 
the richness of their color. Composition is 
Mr. Homer’s strongest quality when he is 
at his best, and these jungles and tangles 
of gray moss gave small chance for its dis- 
play. Butin his ‘“Norther—Key West” we 
find great beauty of line with a tremendous 
expression of the force of driving winds and 
the intensity of Southern color when over- 
shadowed by lowering clouds. And in his 
‘‘Farmer’s Boy,” bearing away a great 
pumpkin from a field bestrewn with the 
yellow globes, we have as spi: ited a bit of 
real life, transfigured but not altered by ar- 
tistic feeling, as could well be desired. 
Nothing could be truer than this picture of 
an incident we all have seen a thousand 
times; yet how many of us could have be- 
lieved that in its faithful rendering there 
lay such possibilities of artisticcharm? The 
explanation is that though Mr. Homer may 
be called a “realist,” he isa realist of the 
true artistic sort—one who paints simple 
facts, but who chooses what facts he will 








Sanitary. 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND 
BOARDS OF HEALTH. 


IT would seem that it ought not to be 
necessary tourge upon physicians an inter- 
est in all that relates to the public health. 
It might be argued by some that as they 
make their living by attention to the sick 
it cannot be expected of them that they 
will make it a specialty to be enthusiastic 
over the work of those who are trying to 
prevent disease. But our acquaintance 
with physicians has led us to know that 
their interests do not lead them to repress 
philanthropy or to neglect the duties of 
good citizens, and that they are often found 
to be the leaders in efforts to prevent dis- 
ease. Incidentally, also, it may be said that 
every effort to prevent disease helps in 
treatment and so keeps sick persons longer 
alive for attendance and the incidental re- 
sult makes up for other losses. 

But it is true that health boards are not 
always well sustained by the physicians. 
One good reason is that now and then it is 
the political doctor that is the authority of 
the Board. If soit generally happens that 
he is not an authority among his brethren. 
Or if he has real merit he is known to have 
suborned his profession to his politics. We 
are glad to know that this is an evil some- 
what abating, but yet there is room forim- 
provement. Health boards should be 





[Great applause. } 








thrown its influence so strongly on the side 
of these responsive duties. He is now a 
member of the Board of Health of New 
York City, and we quete from his address: 


“The Board is at this time paying special at- 
tention to the matter of contagious disease, and 
the urgent need of this is sufficiently attested 
by the fact that from the Ist of January to the 
30th of September there were no less than 1,575 
deaths from diphtheria reported in this city. 
There is entirely too much indifference on the 
part of the public to such affections as diphthe- 
ria; while a single case of a disease like 
cholera, the prevalence of which would seri- 
ously interfere with the business interests of 
the community, would at once cause profound 
excitement and receive the greatest possible 
attention. The Board has great odds to con- 
tend against, as it is estimated that from 15 
to 25 per cent. of the cases of contagious diseases 
occurring in the city are never reported by the 
medical attendants in charge of them. It is 
estimated, also, that from 25 to 30 per cent. of 
the births are unreported.” 


He then answered the question, How can 
the Profession aid the Board of Health? 
This can be done, he thought, in the follow- 
ing ways: 

(1) By reporting at once all varieties of nui- 
sances dangerous to life and health. 

*(2) By promptly reporting all forms of con- 
tagious disease. In this way many valuable 
lives could be saved and epidemics could be 
averted. 

“ (8) By enforcing strict isolation and employ- 
ing proper disinfectant and antiseptic measures 
in cases of contagious diseases. 

“(4) By reporting all cases which isola- 
tion cannot be secured or proper medical treat- 
ment carried out. 

“ (6) By visiting the Willard Parker Hospital 
and thus being able to speak from personal ob- 
servation of the advantages which it affords. 

“ (6) By being careful not to send patients 
with contagious diseases to the dispensaries. 

“ (7) By heartily co-operating with the medi- 
cal inspectors of the Board of Health in any 
case in which the latter are met with. 

“ (8) By reporting all food or drink adultera- 
tions coming under notice. 

“(9) By reporting any instance observed of de- 
caying fruit or other kind of unwholesome food 
offered for sale. 

“(0/By reporting ali defects in plumbing, 
light, and ventilation observed in houses vis- 
ited. 

“11) By paying special attention to the sani- 
tary condition of the homes of patients. 

(12) By promptly reporting all births. This 
is of special service in securing the more gen- 





paint. He does not say to himself, “I will 


wholly free from political influences, Re- 


eral vaccination of infants,” 
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Prof. E. G. Janeway, ‘n response, said : 

“The importance of reporting all cases of con- 
tagious diseases is evident to all, and the sta- 
tistics of disease can never be made accu:ats 
until every physician is willing to report every 
case he meets with. He has known the recur- 
rence of small-pox in New York to be more than 
once due to wareported cases of the affection. 
T..e benefit of reporting all cases of typhoid 
fever, for instance, has been repeatedly shown 
in England in enabling the authorities to trace 
the origin of the trouble to contaminated milk. 
The relation of contagious disea-es to the pub 
lic schools is a matter of vital importance, and 
it isabsolu‘ely essential that the school officers 
should be promptly informed of the existe:.ce 
of a contagious disease in any family a member 
of which is a scholar.” 


Science. 


Part II of the ‘‘ Annual Report of the Geo 
logical Survey of Pennsylvania,’’ for 1886, is 
devoted to the oil and gas region. It illus- 
trates the history of the development of this 
industry from the first notice of the exist- 
ence of oil reported by Daillon, a French 
missionary in 1627, to the close of 1886. 
Since 1859 the production has amounted to 
310,218,505 barrels, of which 25,436,000 were 
produced in 1886 and of the sum total %0,- 
460,000 are stored iniron tanks. It has come 
from twenty-one counties of 15,700 square 
miles’extent in Pennsylvania, and three 
counties in Western New York. The bulk of 
the oil has been taken from three geological 
horizons, the uppermost Devonian, works 
that do not readily allow themselves to be 
classified with exactness. The highest oleif- 
erous horizon is in the Mahoning sand- 
stone at the baseof the Lower Barren Coal 
Measures, three others are noted in the 
lower carboniferous, and the lowest of all is 
in Elk County, beneath the highly produc- 
tive reservoits, making eight in all. The 
increased production in 1886 over that of 
1885, amounting to 4,180,460 barrels was due 
to new pools developed at,Kane, Shannopia 
and Washington—the older fields -baving 
shrunk fifteen per cent. during 1886. The 
detailed descriptions cf the developments 
in 1886 are given in full, thus adding to the 
remarkavly exact information acquired by 
this survey previously concerning the older 
oiland gas weils. The compileris Mr. J. 
F. Carll. The introduction of natural gas 
into Pittsburg in 1883, and its successful 
application to domestic and = anufacturing 
purposes, has led to renewed activity in its 
development. A list of 110 wells bored for 
gas prior to 1885 is given, and the number 
has multiplied fivefold since. In Novem- 
ber, 1886, there were 107 wells contributing 
to the supply of gas in Pittsburg. These 
yield gas alone, and no petroleum, but the 
gas is also abundant in the oil districts. 
Much of the gasseems to collect along anti- 
clinals, so that a knowledge of geological 
conditions is requisite for the location of 
the borings. One chapter is devoted to the 
chemical constitution of natural gas, de- 
rived from fresh analysis by Prof. Francis 
C. Phillips. According to him the gas con- 
sists chiefly of the hydro-carbons of the par- 
aflin series, with nitrogen, a little carbonic 
acid and traces of oxygen. <A little hydro- 
gen was detected in the gas at Speechley. 
The different gas samples analyzed differed 
maioly: (1) Im the proportion of carbon 
present. Thatfrom Fredonia, N. Y., is the 
richest in carbon. (2) Inthe proportion of 
nitrogen, which varies from tyro to fifteen 
and one-third percent. The three gas fields 
of Speechley, Baden and Raccoon Creek dif- 
fer much in this respect, although situated 
upon the same anticlinal. (8) The carbonic 
acid varies wii hin very narrow limits, never 
reaching as high as half of one per cent. 
Hence, it appears that nearly all the gas 
can be utilized. The closing chapter con- 
tains a list of titles of all books and publica- 
tions ever issued upon the subject of petro- 
leum, natural gas and related substances, 
amounting to over thirty pages and to over 
four hundred titles. 


....A very rare water lily forty years ago 
discovered by Dr. Charles Wright in Texas, 
has recently been re-discovered near Waco. 
From a plant’ raised in England from 
Wright’s seed, Dr. Hooker named itfNym- 
phea clegans—elegans from its remarka- 
ble beauvy. The half-opened buds are deep 
lavender, lighter at the base, and the sepals 
ofthe expanded flowers seem tipped with 
purplish blue. The sepals are also brown- 
ish or purplish lined. No doubt there are 
other placesin Texas where it also grows, 
awaiting some watchful eye to see. The 
seeds are globular instead of ovoid. ‘Two 
young ladi.s, Miss Sarah A. Trimble and 
Miss M. Judith Wright found it here. 


> 
...-The transition stages between the 
various forms and characters of plants are 
often very slight, and yet interesting as 





showing the unity of plan on which all 
created things are formed. A recent writer 
has shown that the common fringe tree, 
Chionanthus Virginicus, is usually classed 
as having perfect flowers, Dr. Gray only ap- 
pearing to suggest a polygsamons character. 
Our author shows that though all plants 
have apparently perfect flowers, the anthers 
on some plants are not pollen-bearing, while 
the pistil. is capable of fertilization. On 
other plants the pistil is sterile, and the 
anthers polliniferous. The plant is on the 
border-land of dieecism, if not wholly gone 
over to that class. 





School and College. 


THE German Theological School, of New- 
ark, N. J., located at Bloomfield, has thirty 
students—13 in the Theological and 17 in the 
Academic Department. The German Pres- 
byterian and Reformed (Datch) churches 
have supplied 10 out of the 13 theologues 
and 13 out of the 17 academics. The last 
graduating class had 5 members, 2 of whom 
settled in Brooklyn, 1 in Cincinnati, 1 in 
George, Oregon, and 1 in New Jersey. Nine 
graduates are now at work among the 
German masses of Brooklyn and vicinity. 
Cincinnati has four graduates, Philadelvhia 
has four German Presbyterian churches 
developed under graduates. A statement 
just published says: 


* Never has the American Church confronted 
popular evils so great as at the present time. 
Many of them are directly related to the charac- 
ter of our foreign population. One of the vital 
subjects of present discussion in church as- 
semblies and before the evangelical alliance of 
churches, is the True Relation of the Church to 
our Immigrant Population. It is difficult to say 
to what extent the great social evils are to be 
considered the product of German State-Church 
life, of German Rationalism, Materialism and 
Socialism. Certain it is, however, that the 
preaching of the Gospel of Christ among this 
strong German people is the best curative for 
the widespread malady. 

“A true ministry, in the heart of the German 
masses, whose words, in the mutter-sprache go 
direct and warm to the soul, bearing the love 
and light of Christ--this is salvation for the life 
that now is and salvation for the life to come.” 


.-.. The Trustees of the Central Turkey 
College, at Aintab, very earnestly desire 
that 330,000 should be raised to endow the 
Azariah Smith Memorial Hospital. The 
first building was erected in 1878, with a 
house for a medical professor, and the re- 
sults have been very eucouraging. The 
professors in the medical schools have per- 
sonal charge and oversight of the hospital, 
and the students are trained in practicai 
work. The whole number of patients 
treated the past year was 3,130, of whom 150 
were in-door patients. Gr-at numbers were 
turned away for want of room for their ac- 
commodation, and many more have received 
treatmentin the hospital who have been al 
lowed to occupy rooms in the city. Much 
of the hospital work must of necessity be a 
charity. With the utmost care the cost of 
maiptaining the hospital is about $1,500 a 
year in excess of receipts from all sources, 
including small collections taken up annu- 
ally insome of the native churches. This 
charge has proved so heavy a drain on the 
resources of the young and growing college 
that the trustees were compelled to send 
out orders that the hospital be clo ed. 
The friends of the college on the ground, 
professors and missionaries, felt it so im- 
portant to keep up the hospital that one of 
the medical professors volunteered to leave 
Aintab and gointo general practice fora 
year at Aleppo, to secure funds to sustain it 
for the coming year. Meanwhile friends 
are asked to make up an endowment of at 
least $30,000, to be invested for the purpose 
of meeting necessaryexpenses. Funds may. 
be sent to President T. C. Trowbridge, Ain- 
tab, Turkey, or to James M. Gordon, Treas- 
urer, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 


....The people of Georget own, Ohio, are 
deeply moved over troubles arising out of 
a failure to carry out the purpose of the law 
respecting the admission of colored children 
in the schools, In Jefferson township re- 
cently, Thomas Hudson, colored, sued the 
school trustees for $500 damages for the ex- 
pulson of hisson. The case was compro- 
mized ; but now Horace Stone, also colored, 
has sued the same people for %5,000 for the 
same cause. 


...-Ohio Wesleyan University has en- 
tered upon its winter term with a larger 
number of students enrolled than in any 
previous term at a corresponding date. 
There are 750 now enrolled, and others are 
entering. The attendance this collegiate 
year will greatly exceed that of any previous 
year. 





Personalities. 


THE denizens of Leipsic, young and 
old, mourn the loss of Frau Emma Frieder- 
ike Schneider, better known as the “ doll- 
doctor.’”” For more than half acentury, 
ever since the death of her husband and 
child, this quaint woman devoted her Jife 
and skill to the repairing and freshening up 
of dolls, in which occupation she attained 
an neredible dexterity. A visit to her 
atelier was one of thesights. Those per- 
mitted toenter could only do sostanding— 
chairs, tables, the floor, the walls, in fact, 
every available place was covered with 
“cripples” of both sexes; dolls that lacked 
one or both eyes, one or both arms, or legs 
or feet, a nose,or the half or whole of ahead, 
turned out as good as new by the dwarfed 
[ittle woman, to the delight of the juve- 
nile pozsessors. Her sphere of usefulness 
was confined to Leipsic only, where her loss 
will be “ irreparab’e’”’ for a long time to 
come. 


.... The oldest Vermont veteran now liv- 
ing is thought to be Philo B. Farwell. who 
was admitted to the Vermont Soldiers’ 
Home on December 30th, 1887, from the 
town of Dorset, where he had lived all his 
life except during his army service and for 
three years in Rupert. He enlisted in Com- 
pany E, 5th Vermont Regiment, at its 
organization, was with the regiment until 
the seven days’ fight on the Peninsula, 
under McClellau, and continued until the 
the spring of 1863 in the service, when being 
unfit for further service, he was discharged 
May llth. Heis nearly eighty-six years of 
age and can read without glasses. 


..-.In the lobby of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington has hung for years a crayon por- 
trait which could not be identified. About 
a year ago two ladies recognized it as a pic- 
ture of John W. Taylor. of this state, in 
Congress for twenty consecutive years, 
Speaker of the Sixteenth Congress after 
Henry Clay, and also Speaker of the Nine- 
teenth Congress. For a generation past, 
however, his face has hung 1n the lobby and 
even his nephew, Congressman 8S. 8S. Cox, 
could not identify thecrayon. There is now 
being made an oil painting from it which 
will be hung in the lobby and bear a plate 
with the name. 


....It is not generally known that the sis- 
ter of Robespierre, Charlotte, lived in Paris 
until as late as 1834, dying there in a garret 
in the Rue de Lafontaine. She left a letter 
to a friend pamed Gabiot; and this M. Ga- 
biot possessed a re ord from the distin- 
guished Mlle. Mathon describing her futile 
efforts to save Charlotte Robespierre’s grave 
from the obliteration which usually over- 
takes the tombs of the poor. The Terror- 
ist’s sister had a historic funeral on her 
death, and Republicans spouted sonorously 
over her remains. Nevertheless, she was 
soon forgotten by her pretended friends. 


....A Washington journalist refers to 
young Mrs. Cleveland thus cordially: 

“Her residence of a year and a half in Wash- 
ington has not taken the edge off the curiosity 
of the people living right here at the capital. 
When she goes shopping the clerks and cus- 
tomers at any store she may visit drop every- 
thing to look and listen. When she takes a 
seat in a box at the theater the performers lose 
half the attention of the audience, and when 
she gives a reception at the White House the 
men and women pass in line before her and 
then eagerly rush around to the corridor, 
where on tiptoe there is some chance of 
catching another glimpse of the fascinating 
hostess.” 


....A Boston journal states what few of 
the friends of the late Richard C. Greenleaf 
of that city knew, that Mr. Greenleaf was 
another busy American gentleman devoted 
to his counting-house by day, and to science 
by night. He was, at first, a laborious ama- 
teurastronomer. Then realizing that he 
could not pursue star-study further with 
his engrossing cares, he turned to micro- 
scopy, apd was a most successful worker in 
that until the year of his decease. 


....Politics and music often mix inconve- 
niently. Wagner suffered thereby severely 
and now the famous Wagnerian tenor, 
Gétze. has received a letter from the Rus- 
sian Master of Ceremonies, Prince Dolgo- 
rouky, who requested that an engagement 
be annulled, as ‘‘ at the present moment the 
appearance at St. Petersburg of a member 
of the Vienna Court Opera would hardly be 
attended with happy results.”” The engage- 
ment is in consequence canceled. 


....A Mr. Clark, recently commissioned 
Postmaster at Honaker, Va., struggles 
through life under the given name of ‘‘Man- 
tuaville Clark.” 


....Benjamin F, Butler’s personal tax in 
Lowell, Mass., was $3,061.21 last year. 
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pebble. 


TALK about the thermometer having 
been low; why, it was positively vulgar.— 
Puck. 


.---Rider Haggard’s brain may appropri- 
ately be called a novel apparatus.—Roches- 
ter Post Express, 


...."I get your views,”” as the constable 
said when he levied on a stereoscopic show 
—Texas Siftings. 


.-.-It is said that pretty much everything 
out West has been poscponed on account of 
the weather.—Puck. 


...-If the old price of coal will only return 
all will be forgiven and no qustionsasked,— 
Indianapolis Journal. 


....Judge: ** Madam, what is your age »” 
She: ** Your honor, I leave that to the mercy 
of the court.” —Exchange. 


.... There are only forty-five female law- 
yers in the United States, but they talk like 
60.—Davenport Times. 


.... What is the difference between an ap- 
ple and amaiden? An apple you squeeze 
to get cider; a maiden—you get ’side her to 
squeeze. 


....Foreman: ‘In what column shall I 
put the account of the man who fell and 
broke his backbone?’ Editor (busy writing 
a leader): “Spinal column, of course.”— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


....’' That, my dear,’ young Mr. Haigh- 
cede remarked to his bride, as he pointed to 
the majestic form of the bronze Liberty— 
“that is the famous statue of Jersey light- 
ning the World.”’—Puck. 


.... The Doctor: ‘‘Well, perhaps, Mrs. Ed- 
tingham, you eat between meals ’” Mrs. FE. 
‘Oh no, sah; ‘cept ob course Ieat dinnah 
*tween breakfas’ an’ supper, and-so on.” 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


...-One day Ernest had been seriously 
Jectured by his mother, and finally sent to 
the yard to find a switch with which he was 
to be punished. He returned scon and 
said: *‘[ couldn’t find any switch, mamma; 
but here’s a stone you can throw at me.”’— 
Harper’s Magazine. 


....Young Man (to editor): ‘‘ What do 
you think I ought to get for the poem, sir?” 
Editor: ** You ought to get ten dollars’’— 
Young Man (overjoyed): ‘“‘ Oh, thatis fully 
as much asl expected.” Editor: * Yes; ten 
dollars or thirty days.’”’ That was more 
than he expected.—The Epoch. 


....One Waterville lady expressed a great 
deal of anxiety over the result of the vote 
on the charter question. When asked her 
reasons she replied: *‘I don’t want Water- 
ville to becomea city because they say cities 
are very unhealthful places to live in.”— 
Lewiston (Me.) Evening Journal. 


....Perkins: “* And so you’re going to the 
fancy dress ball? What costume are you 
going to wear’’ Smart Alec: ‘I think 
Tl borrow your summer suit and go asa 
tramp. What are you going to wear ?’’ 
Perkins: *‘ { guess [11 put on your diagonal 
Prince Albert and go as a looking-glass.”— 
Puck. 


....Miss Clara (to Featherly, whois mak- 
ing an evening call): ‘* Poor little Bobby 
swallowed a penny to-day, and we’ve all 
been so much worried about it.”’ Feather- 
ly (somewhat at a loss for words of encour- 
agement): ‘“‘Oh, I—er—wouldn’t' worry, 
Miss Clara, a penny is not much.’’—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


....Chicago Lady (to husband): ‘My 
dear, did you think to order a ton of coal 
to-day?” Husband: ‘‘Yes.” Chicago 
Lady: And my shoes?’ Husband: “ Yes, 
and (peering out of the window) there is a 
truck backing up to the door now, but it’s 
too dark to see whether it has the coal or 
the shoes.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


....Photographer (to sitter): “I saw you 
at church last Sunday, Miss Smith, and also 
your friedd, Miss Brown—if you could raise 
your chin a trifle, thanks—and what an 
atrocious looking hat she had on.” (After 
a pause.) ‘‘ There, Miss Smith, it is over, 
and I think we have ca:ght a very pleasant 
expression.” —New York Sun. 


....-Moritz Gottlieb Saphir, spent some 
time in the capital of avery small princi- 
pality. One day he chanced to make an ex- 
tremely witty remark which was received 
with so much disapproval that the Prince 
instantly commanded that ‘ Saphir should 
quit the country in three days.’’ The latter 
requested an audience with the royal per- 
sonage, and said: ‘If your Highness will 
step out on your balcony, you will see me 
step across the frontiers of the country at 
once.”’—The Tribune. 
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Music. 


— 
THE Nibelungen Trilogy, with its ‘‘ Val- 
kyr,” “giegfried,”’ and ‘ Dusk of the Gods,” 
has been heard here at last in formal cyclus. 
It is nearly twelve years since the first Bai- 
reuth Festival ended, and Wagner rose, as 
the curtain fell on the ultimate music- 
drama of the series, and faced that famous 
audience “ with an expression in his eyes of 
painful serenity, of a whole life lived again, 
an eptire world embraced anew.” It is 
some five years since London heard the 
“ Ring’’—before us, or any other city not in 
Germany. Three seasons have passed since 
“Die Walkiire”’ took New York by storm, 
acting on our local musical atmosphere as 
the blows of Donner onthe mists before 
Walball; and it is almost five since Wag- 
ner died in Venice. The success of the 
cyclus has been enormous. Its repetition 
this week attracts even larger audiences. 
The several representations need not be re- 
viewed here. Their characteristics have 
not materially differed from those pre- 
viously discussed by us, unless perhaps 
in the lofty hights to which the en- 
thusiasm of some of the singers has car- 
ried their work,greater smoothness in 
some elements of the performances, and 
the widening of the wave of a genuine pop- 
ular excitement among the patrons of the 
opera-house. ‘‘ The Valkyr’’ has long since 
ceased to be a novelty. It is less appealing 
toalarge class of discriminating Wagne- 
rians than its companion-pieces; but it 
has acquired a fresh interest by being heard 
inits relation to the rest of the Trilogy. 
“Siegfried” is undoubtedly the most evenly 
produced and performed of the series. The 
stage-management and arrangements, in 
spite of some unaccountable mistakes, con- 
tribute greatly to the artistic ensemble, and 
there is not a moment in its course when 
attention flags. In the ‘‘ Dusk of the Gods” 
some slight alterationsin the injudicious 
and unwarrantable stage-setting have been 
commendable. This last colossal member 
of the Ring dramas, in which Miss Leh- 
mann makes an almost new revelation 
of her powers and in which the situa- 
tions are of an intense emotional signifi- 
cance, has proved itself an attraction 
absolutely unprecedented among even the 
most notable successes of the Metropolitan. 
Every seat was sold for the performance to- 
morrow night and for next Thursday, al- 
most immediately. The stockholders are 
naturally gratified at this from practical 
reasons, generous as they are toward less 
pronounced conditions of public support. 
If extra “‘ Gétterdimmerung” representa- 
tions are arrangeable, it seems thoroughly 
worth while to announce them. Every out- 
ward and inward evidence establishes the 
vast artistic and popular success of one of 
the sublimest creations of art ever evolved 


through the medium of a human intellect. 
No wonder with such an index to the public 
taste that any (not a little exaggerated) 
murmurs of dissatisfaction among the 
directors of the ee have ceased; 
and instead are heard cheerful plans for 
another winter. The present season con- 
cludes next week. 


....There are several interesting enter- 
tainments of a concert character during the 
next few days. The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra was announced for the third con- 
cert in the city last night, at Steinway Hall, 
the piece de resistance being Raff’s “Im 
Walde” Sympbony. This afternoon one 
of the Thomas Popular Matinées takes 
place. This afternoon Mrs. Henrietta 
Beebe-Lawton, who has long main- 
tained an honored position among our 
resident singers and instructors, will be 
heard at Chickering Hall in a concert some- 
what of the glee and ballad character, in 
which music her voice and artistic method 
have always appeared to special advantage. 
On Friday evening Italo Campanini, now 
an me gene rather than an artist before 
the public, will give a concert at Steinway 
Hall in conjunciion with Mme. Eteika 
Gerster (who is reported in much better 
health and voice than on the occasion of 
her recent unfortunate reappearancein New 
York) and an Italian company of vocalists. 
The same afternoon occurs the Philhar- 
monic Society’s public rehearsal. Mr. 
Thomas has made up a choice program for 
this occasion, including a new Barziel 
overture *‘ Prometheus,” Bach’s G Major 
Strong Concerto and Beethoven’s “ Heroic” 
Symphony, Mr. Emil Fischer being the 
soloist. Saturday evening the Campanini 
concert troop will be again heard; the Phil- 
harmonic Society repeat the program above 
given for their evening audience; and a 
concert of chamber-music, which brings 
together five players of uncommonly in- 
teresting qualities will be given at Stein- 
way Hall—the soirée of the ‘“ Kneisel 
Quartet,” all Bostonian musicians, who 
will be assisted by Mr. Conrad Ansorge, the 
young pianist, who has recently been heard 
ere in several successful recitais, ‘The 
Kneisel Quartet’s program is an attractive 
oneé—Schuberts’ (posthumous) D Minor 
Quartet, a Rubinstein Trio, opus 52, and 
umann’s A Major Quartet, 


News of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 

SENATORS Hiscock, Sherman, Hoar and 

Enstis of the Select Committee on the Cen- 

tennial of the Constitution and the discov- 

ery of America, granted a hearing last Fri- 

day to the Executive Committee of the 

Board cf Promotion of the proposed expo- 

sitions in Washington. Secretary Anderson 

of the Board explained in detail the planus of 

the proposed celebrations and advocated 

congressional action, and an appropriation 

of $300,000 for the entertainment of official 

representatives of American sister repub- 

lics. He asserted that commercial bodies 

and other organizations throughout the 

United States, together with many new 

states and all the American Governments 

as well as those of Italy and Spain, have 

indorsed the proposed expositions and an- 

nounced a desire to co-operate in insuring 

their success. Professor Powell, Director of 
the Geological Survey, said to the Com- 
mittee that he attached great importance 
to the proposed expositions for the effect 

they migiit have in prompting the collec- 
tion and preservation of records and works 
of the present and earlier nations inhabit- 
ing various parts of the American conti- 
nent. The obliteration of these works, now 
rapidly going on, he regarded as an incalcu- 
lable losstoscience, history and civilization, 
and it was only by some united act of the 
American nations, and of a general revival 
of interest in the subject, that it could be 
checked. Frederick Douglass stated that dur- 
ing the past year he had visited the perma- 
nent expositions at the capitals of leading 
European nations, and had been convinced 
of their great importance and value as a 
means of educating the people and inspir- 
ing patriotism. He believed that every 
consideration, both of patriotism and com- 
mercial interest, prompted favorable action 
on the pending propositions. A written 
statement by Judge Montgomery, former 
Commissioner of Patents was submitted, 
urging provision by the Government for a 
building in connection with the expositions 
for the exhibition of working models of 
American inventions. 


....President Cleveland has just promul- 
gated a revision of the civil-service rules. 
They now provide a penalty for the use of 
official authority to coerce political action 
in any way, and it is especially provided 
that in noexamination shall any question 
be put that shall directly or indirectly bring 
out the competitors’ religious or political 
opinions. Animportant teature of the re- 
vised general rules is the requirement of 
compulsory examinations for promotions. 
Another provision permits any appointing 
officer to object in writing to all persons cer- 
tifiedto him as eligible for any given place, 
and if his objections are approved by the Com- 
mission new names may be certified. Care 
is taken to follow the law giving preference 
toveterans of thearmy and navy. The new 
rules lessen the chance for favoritism in ap- 
pointments by reducing the numbter of eli- 
gibles to be certifiedfrom fourto three. The 
revision cutsout the maximum age limit of 
forty-five years in the departments, and 
raises the minimum age limit of twenty 
years instead of eighteen. Under the old 
rules allcompetitors who reached a grading 
of 65 per cent. in examinations were admit- 
ted to the eligiblelist. The standard is now 
put at 70 per cent., except in the case of 
army and navy veterans, who are eligible at 
the old grade of 65 per cent. The new postal 
rules provide examinations for clerks, car- 
riers and messengers, in addition to special 
and non-competitive examinations. Pilers, 
stampers, junior clerks and other employés 
whose duties are chiefly manual must pass 
the messenger examinations. An impor- 
tant change is made in the age limit by rais- 
ing the minimum for carriersfrom sixteen 
to twenty-one years, and the maximum 
from thirty-five to forty years, while in the 
general postal service the forty-five years 
maximum limit is cut out, and the mini- 
mum raised from sixteen to eighteen years. 

....Delegate O. S. Gifford, of Dakota, was 
heard last Wednesday by the House Com- 
mittee on Territories in favor of the bill to 
admit North and South Dakota as separate 
states. He said the proposed states contain 
each nearly 75,000 square miles, They 
would be exceeded by only seven other 
states of the United States in size, and each 
would be larger than all New England and 
New Jersey added. Mr. Gifford read at 
great length statements tending to sub- 
stantiate the claim that the proposed states 
possess in aneminent degree the conditions 
as to area, productive capacity, population, 
loyalty, wealth, and agricultural resources 





requisite to entitle them to admission to the 
sisterhood of states. All persons will agree, 


he said, that the treatment received by the 
territory from Congress regarding the mat- 
ter of statehood is without a parallel in the 
country’s history in its neglect and injus- 
tice. He held that an excellent reason for 
the division and admission of the two parts 
of the territory as distinct states was that 
the functions ef the Government could be 
better exercised by two states of medium 
size than would be the case if the territory 
in it. large, unwieldy condition were ad- 
mitted as a whole. 


.... The House of Representatives passed 
the following resolution last week Wednes- 
day: 

** Resolved, That a special committee of five 
members be appointed to investigate forthwith 
the extent, cause, and effect upon inter-state 
commerce of the continued failure by the Read- 
ing Railroad Company to transport such com- 
merce, and to report to the House by bill or 
otherwise, for consideration at any time,such 
legislation as is necessary to secure to the pub- 
lic the regular and complete execution by a 
railroad company of its obligations to serve as a 
common carrier of inter-state commerce, and 
to investigate the differences existing in the 
Lehigh and Schuylkill region of Pennsylvania, 
between the corporations mining coal and the 
miners, and further to investigate all facts re- 
lating to mining corporations and individual 
miners of anthracite coal in connection there- 
with, and all facts in relation to the matter, and 
report the same to the House, with such recom- 
mendations as the Commitee may agree upon.” 


....-Among the petitions and memorials 
presented to the Senate last Thursday, and 
referred was one (numerously signed) from 
Pennsylvania asking such change of laws as 
to bar all pauper immigration, to prevent 
the landing of immigrants under contract, 
to debar from citizenship all foreigners who 
owe allegiance to other powers or govern- 
ments, and to require twenty-one years’ res- 
idence before an immigrant can hold any 
public office of trust or emolument. 


....Senator Hoar has reported to the Sen- 
ate favorably from the Judiciary Commit- 
tee the joint resolution to provide for the 
opening of Congressional sessions on the 
15th of October and the close of the short 
session on the 30th of April, and also chang- 
ing inauguration day to April 30th. 





DOMESTIC 

....The Knights of Labor Convention, 
at Pittston, Penn., decided, last Friday, to 
demand an advance of 15 per cent. in wages 
from all mine operators in the Wyoming 
and Lackawanna valleys. They hold that 
the advance in the price of coal war- 
rants this, and that the miners are entitled 
to a fair share of the profits accruing from 
the great demand for coal hereabouts on 
account of the strike in the Lehigh and 
Schuylkill regions. All the coal companies 
upon whom this demand is made, say that 
they cannot afford to grant the fitfeen per 
cent, advance. 


....The Rhode Island State Senate, in 
concurrence with the House, passed last 
week an amendment to the bill proposing 
submission of the suffrage amendment to 
the Constitution to the people on the first 
Wednesday in April, state election day. 
The amendment places foreign-born citizens 
on the same footing as native-born; makes 
a poll-tax and does away with the registry 
tax, and deprives others than property- 
holders from voting for City Council and 
on money matters in Newport and Paw- 
tucket, as is the case in Providence. The 
bill to submit was passed unanimously. 


....All the arrangements have now been 
made for the proper commemoration of the 
7th of April, the day set apart by formal res- 
olution of the Ohio Company in 1788 “to be 
forever celebrated,’’ under the auspices of a 
Centennial Committee, of which Dr. I. W. 
Andrews is Chairman. Senator Hoar and 
Randolph Tucker will both be present and 
deliver addresses, and the annual meeting of 
the State Historical and Archeological So- 
ciety will be held at Marietta at that date, 
which is the centennial of the first settle- 
ment in Ohioby white men. 


FOREIGN. 


....Europe was startled last week by the 
announcement that 


“the Governments of Germany and Austria 
have decided to publish the treaty of alliance 
concluded between them on October 7th, 1879, in 
order to end the doubts entertained regarding 
the purely defensive intention of the treaty. 
Both Governments, actuated by a desire to 
maintain peace and to avert any disturbance of 
the tranquillity of Europe, are convinced that 
the publication of the treaty will exclude further 
doubt.” 


The Berlin Reichzanzeiger published the 
treaty. Article I stipulates that should 





either ¢f the two countries, contrary to the 
hope and wish of the contracting parties, be 


attacked by Russia, each is pledged to as- 
sist the other with its entire military force, 
and only to conclude peace upon such terms 
as both agree to accept. Article II provides 
that should either country be attacked by 
any other power, the other pledges itself 
not to support the aggressor, but to main- 
tain an attitude of neutrality. Should 
Russia assist the aggressor, however, 
Article I comes into force, and war opera- 
tions will then be carried on in common, 
and terms of peace be conjointly arranged. 
Article III sets forth that the treaty, bemg 
of a peaceful character, shall, in order to 
prevent misinterpretation, be kept secret, or 
be communicated to a third power under 
the consent of the contracting parties. 
Both parties express the hope, in view of 
the intentions announced by the Czar at 
the meeting with Emperor William in 
September, 1879, at Alexandrono, that the 
Russian military preparations may not prove 
to be in reality menacing to either of them, 
and may give no cause for them to adopt 
similar measures. Should this hope, how- 
ever, contrary to expectation, prove errone- 
ous, both parties recognize it to be their 
loyal duty to acquaint Emperor Alexander 
that an attack upon one country will be re- 
garded as an attack upon both. The pre- 
amble of the treaty states that 


“considering that the cohesion of the two 
Empires will the more easily secure their own 
safet y, while it can threaten no one, and at the 
same time is well adapted to consolidate the 
peace of Europe on the basis of the Berlin 
Treaty, the two emperors, while giving a mutual 
and solemn promise never to impart an aggres- 
sive tendency in any direction to their purely 
defensive agreement, resolved to conclude an 
alliance and appointed as their Plenipotenti 
ries Count Androssy and Prince Henry 
Reuss.” 


....On Monday, February 6th, Prince Bis- 
marck made his expected speech in the 
German Reichstag on the Military Bill. 4” 
said: 

“*I do not believe I can add anything to the 
true state of the case regarding the bill. I do 
not address you on that account. My object is 
to speak of the general situation of Europe. I 
may confine myself to referring to what I said 
on the same subject over a year ago. There has 
been very little change since then, when I 
feared war with France. Since then France 
has elected a peace-loving President and a 
pacific disposition has prevailed. I can, there- 
fore, reassure the public that so far as France is 
concerned the prospect has become more peace- 
ful. Regarding Russia also I am of no other 
opinion than when I said that we have to ap- 
prehend no attack from Russia. The situation 
must not be judged from press comments. The 
Russian newspapers I do not believe. I believe 
the Czar’s word absolutely. The situation on 
the whole is not different from that of 1879. I 
grant that the concentration of Russian troops 
on the frontier may appear serious, but I per- 
ceive no cause or pretext for a Russian ora 
Eurpean war. Russia has no interest to conquer 
Prussian or Austrian provinces. Indeed, I go so 
tar in my confidence as to say that even a war 
with France would not necessitate a war 
with Russia, although the latter eventually 
would involve the former. It istrue that I can- 
not demand an explanation from the Russian 
Foreign Office regarding the concentration of 
troops on the frontier, but having been well 
acquainted with Russia’s foreign policy for a 
generation, I may have my own opinion on the 
matter. I believe the Russian Cabinet intends 
to make Russia’s voice heard at the next 
European crisis, and therefore wishes to pusk 
her military forces as far westward as possible.” 


.... The full accounts of tbe extent of the 
recent flood in North China come to us by 
way of the English papers. The following 
extract trom alettertothe London Noncon- 
formist is a terrible revelation: 


“ A stupendous disaster has overtaken an im- 
mense and populous tract of country in North 
China. About the end of October last the 
mighty Yellow River, which in 2,500 years has 
changed its course five or six times, has once 
more burst out of its old channel at a point 
about 300 miles fromthe coast. Wrantic efforts 
were made to close the breach in the embank- 
ments which had been sodden and weakened by 
ten days’ continuous rain, but all was in vain. 
The breach finally widened to a breadth of 1,200 
yards through which issued the whole contents 
of the currents. The escaped torrent in its prog- 
ress to the sea was swelled by other rivers, 
whose channels it invaded, until, at last, it was 
a volume of water thirty miles wide, and from 
ten to thirty feet deep. The absence of railways 
and telegraphic communication must have made 
flight much more difficult than it would have 
been in a country of more advanced civilization. 
Walled towns and multitudinous villages were 
swept away by the raging flood. In a tract of 
territory about 30 miles square, 1,500 villages 
were submerged. Accounts necessarily differ 
as to the number of persons drowned. A corre- 
spondent to The Times, writing from Pekin, 
thinks it can hardly be less than one million, 
and probably is not so high as two. Still, he ad- 
mits that the European in Pekin, who by his re- 
lations with the Chinese Government is in a po- 





sition to be better informed than any one else, 
has put the number at seven millions.” 
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THE INDIAN BUREAU AND THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

WE premise that what we have to say 
is in no way designed asa criticism of the 
Roman Catholic Church. We respect it 
for. its enterprise and activity. That its 
activity has been wonderfully favored by 
the Indian Bureau at Washington is all 
that we propose to show. 

The statistics we give need no eloquence 
to teach their meaning. 

For contract boarding schools, that is, 
for boarding schools carried on by mis- 
sionary and other bodies, where the Gov- 
ernment pays a certain amount per an- 
num for each Indian scholar’s support, 
the United States Government expended 
last year thesum of $308,299.98. Of this 
sam the Catholics got $168,959.13; and all 
others, including Hampton and Lincoln, 
got $139,340.85. For contract day schools 
the Government expended $9,847.27. Of 
this the Catholics got $7,632.92, and all 
others got $2,214.35. Summing them to- 
gether the Government paid for the edu- 
cation of Indian youth in contract schools 
the sum of $318,147.25; of which $176,- 
592.15 went to Catholic schools, and $141,- 
555.20 to all other schools. 

The Catholics of this country comprise 
from one-tenth to one-sixth of the popula- 
tion; the amount allowed to their board- 
ing and day schools is 554 per cent. of the 
total amount expended on these schools, 
The non-Catholic population of the coun- 
try is from five-sixths to nine-tenths of 
the whole; the amount allowed to their 
Indian schools is 444 per cent of the 
whole. 


amounts thus expended in these schools 
has been the growth of the last few years. 
In 1884 the Government expended on 
Catholic schools the sum of $35,263. In 
1885 it was $90,142. In 1886 it was $134,- 
197. In 1887 it reached the sum of $176,- 
592, or more than five times as much as 
in 1884. 

When asked how it happens that Catho- 
lic schools get so much Mr. Atkins answers 
that they ask for more. This is not a fair 
answer, because Protestant schools find 
more difficulty than Catholic in getting 
what they ask for, besides the fact that 
the Government’ interfere less with 
the Catholic than with Protestant con- 
tract schools. But the Catholic schools 
are very diligent in their asking. There 
is in Washington a Bureau of Catholic 
Missions, of which the Rev. P. L. Chapelle 
is President, and the Rev. Joseph S. Ste- 
phanis Director, which devotes itself to 
forwarding the interests of the ‘atholic 
Church with the Government. Contracts 
for the Catholic Indian schools are made 
with Father Stephan. The energy of this 
bureau deserves high commendation. 
Not simply the contract schools, but the 
Government schools, supported wholly 
by the Government, are also rapidly pass- 
ing into the control of this bureau by the 
appointment of Catholic teachers, even 
where the Indians are all Protestant. 
Numbers of such cases we will mention if 
challenged. If weare not mistaken the 
chief of the department of schools in the 
Indian Bureau and his assistant have both 
heen Roman Catholics. 

We have given these facts out of no ill- 
will tothe Catholics. They have asked 
for all they could, and the Government 
has given them all it could, not, we sup- 
pose, out of any preference to Catholics, 
nor because it believed the Catholics to 
maintain any better schvols than the 
Protestants, but simply because it is be- 
lieved that the Administration has some- 
thing to gain politically by favoring this 
one Church at the expense of all others. 


— 
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THE HOLY SPIRIT IN US AND ON 
US. 

THE frequently repeated prayer by Chris- 
tians, that God would ‘send the Holy 
Spirit,” ‘‘ give us the Holy Spirit,” ‘ bap- 
tize us with the Holy Spirit,” *‘ anoint us 
afresh with the Holy Spirit,” and many 
other such petitions, almost always raise 
the query in the minds of some, as to 
whether such prayers do not question the 
fact of the abiding presence of the Com- 
forter in and with his people. ‘ For’ they 
urge, ‘‘did not our Lord say: ‘and I wiil 
pray the Father, and he shall give you 
another Comforter. that he may abide 
with you forever; even the Spirit of 
truth, whom the world cannot receive 
because it seeth him not, neither knoweth 
him ; but ye know him; for he dwelleth 
with you and shall bein you.’ Is not this 
a specific promise that the Holy Spirit 
shall take up a permanent residence in 
the heart of every believer? and, if so, is 
it not an impeachment of the truth, or a de- 
nial of the fulfillmentof this promise, if we 
ask God to send us the Spirit, or anoint us 
with the Spirit, or baptize us afresh with 
the Spirit. If we have the Spirit already. 
how can we expect to receive him ?” 
Nevertheless it remains true to Christian 
experience that these Caristians who seem 
most full of the Spirit, are they who 
most frequently pray for the anointing or 
baptism of the Spirit, and seem most 
deeply to realize the need of such anoint- 
ing from time totime. Moreover there 
are many passagesin the New Testament 
that lead us to believe that there is a sup- 
plemental gift of the Holy Spirit not in- 
cluded in the promise of the Comforter. 
There are other passages which clearly 
indicate thit the same disciples received 
from the Father and from Jesus separate 
gifts of the Holy Spirit. As, for instance, 
after his resurrection he met and talked 
with his disciples (before they went up to 
Jerusalem); and it is recorded that he gave 
them his blessing in these words: *‘ Then 
said Jesus unto them, Peace be unto you: 
as my Father hath sent me, even so send I 
you. And when he said this, he breathed on 








of the Holy Ghost. The last words of 
Luke’s Gospel probably refer to the same 
fact, for there we read; ‘* Behold I send 
the promise of the Father upon you” (Luke 
xxiv, 49); then ‘‘ he led them forth as far 
as to Bethany and lifted up his hands and 
blessed them, and was parted from them 
and carried up into Heaven; and they 
worshiped him, and returned unto Jeru- 
salem with great joy, and were continu- 
ally in the temple, praising and blessing 
God.” Surely this is the account of the 
giving of the Comforter, which indeed 
they received just as he was leaving them. 
Their great joy and the fullness of praise 
which they gave to God were the evidence 
that they had received the Holy Spirit. 
Looking a little farther, we find two 
distinct promises: one of the coming of 
the Holy Spirit as the Comforter, to 
dwell in them and walk in them, and to 
teach and guide them and inspire their 
prayers, the other of a coming as an anoint- 
ing power to fit them for service. John 
the Baptist declared, that while he bap- 
tized his disciples with water, there com- 
eth one who would baptize them with fire 
and the Holy Ghost. Luke twice records 
the promise, that while tarrying in prayer 
at Jerusalem they should be anointed 
with power from on high after the Holy 
Ghost came upon them. (Matt. iii, 11; 
Luke xxiv, 49; Acts i, 5, 11.) While there 
is some difticulty in separating the fulfill- 
ment of these promises one from the other, 
it still remains tu be seen, very clearly, 
that the coming of the Holy Ghost to 
dwell in them as the Comforter, and the 
falling of the Holy Ghost upon them at 
Pentecost, were two different matters. 
The gift of the Holy Ghost on the day of 
Pentecost was preliminary to the public 
service of the disciples, and not only ac- 
credited them in connection with the phe- 
nomenal manifestation of the tongues of 
fire and gift of miraculous speech, but en- 
dowed them with spiritual power and 
great boldness, so that these heretofore un- 
educated and untrained men were appar- 
ently transformed into the ablest of speak- 
ers, and from being feeble and timid they 
became phenomenal in boldness and cour- 
age. Moreover we find that this Pente- 
costal gift was repeated to them after a 
few days. The chief priests and rulers be- 
ing enraged at the boldness of their preach- 
ing, in which they charged home upon 
them the murder of the Lord Jesus, 
threatened them and charged them to 
preach no more in Jesus’ name. Being un- 
der restraint at the time, and full of 
fear from the people, they did nothing 
more than threaten. Then it was that 
the disciples gathered together again, and 
after another season of prayer ard praise, 
‘* the place was shaken where they were as- 
sembled together, and they were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost, and spake the word 
of God with boldness.” (Acts iv, 31.) 
This anointing or filling of the Holy Ghost 
was repeated to the disciples during the 
entire apostolic period, although the mi- 
nute descriptions of it fade away into 
mere references, as when the apostle de- 
clared more than once that, ‘‘ the hand of 
the Lord was with us.” 
On this line of inquiry into this subject 
it may be seen that there are two phases 
of the Spirit’s mission to the disciples of 
Jesus. One gift was for personal comfort 
and edification; the other was for power 
in order to service. One gift was to them 
as the children of God; the other was to 
them as the disriples of Jesus Christ. One 
gift was permanent and abiding; the oth- 
er was for the time being, and renewed 
again and again in answer to the prayers 
of the disciples, as they had need Of 
special help from Heaven. One gift min. 
isters personal assurance to us in the com- 
forts of communion and personal spiritual 
walk, the other serves to keep us humble 
before God and always dependent upon 
him for power for service. It is more 
than probable that many Christians have 
the Comforter, who are not anointed with 
the Holy Ghost as the great power of God 
from on high. It is, however, perfectly clear 
that it is the will of God, that all chil- 
dren of his shall also be anointed ‘ with 
power from on high,” in order that they 
may do the work of disciples of Jesus; 





them and saith unto them, Receive ye the 


tians to rest content with the presence of 
the Comforter, and neglect to seek after 
and wait for this second gift of the Holy 
Ghost. It is for the lack of this anoint- 
ing of the Holy Ghost that there is so lit- 
tle power in the Church, and so little ef- 
ficiency in the preaching of the Word. 
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PRESENCE WITH THE LORD. 


PAUL, in his Second Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians, having spoken of Christians, 
while on earth, as ‘‘ at home in the body” 
and *‘ absent from the Lord,” and, during 
this period, under the necessity of walk- 
ing ‘‘ by faith, and not by sight” immedi- 
ately adds these words : 

‘Weare confident. I say, and willing 
rather to be absent from the body and to be 
present with the Lord.” 

Presence in the body and absence from 
the Lord are connected together as mark- 
ing the Christian’s earthly condition. Ab- 
sence from the body and presence with 
the Lord are also connected together 
as marking his heavenly cendition, 
These two conditions are contrasted 
with each other, and, as between 
them, the latter is the one which 
Paul preferred. He hence said that he 
was “ willing rather to be absent from the 
body, and to be present with the Lord,” 
He meant that he was willing and ready 
to die, not that he was disgusted with this 
life, but because he saw more charms 
and attractions in the heavenly life, es- 
pecially in being there ‘* present with the 
Lord,” than he could possibiy find here. 
The only way in wmch he could reach 
the heavenly world was by death, and 
that be must die was to him no matter of 
regret. Death was welcome to him, 
mortality would thus **be swallowed up of 
life.” 

The same apostle, in his letters to the 
Philippians, told them that for him to live 
was Christ, and that todie would be gain; 
that he wasin a strait betwixt two, so 
much so thathe hardly knew whether on 
the whole he would choose life or death; 
that he had a desire to depart and be with 
Christ; that in’ respect to himself this 
would be far better than to live; and yet 
that his continuous abiding in the flesh 
was needful for them. This he said when 
being a prisoner at Rome. he did net 
positively know whether he would 
or would not suffer martyrdom by the 
decree of Cesar. His strong persuasion, 
however, was that he would be spared for 
further service on earth. 

So, also, in his First Epistle to the 
Thessulonians, the apostle speaksof the 
risen dead, and of those living when 
Christ comes the second time, and of both 
classes he says that they shall ** meet the 
Lord in the air,” and that they shall ‘‘ever 
be with the Lord.” To ‘‘ be with the 
Lord ” was in his view a thought of tran- 
scendent glory. Christ’s own language 

on this subject as contained in the four- 
teenth chapter of John’s Gospel, which 
Paul doubtless knew, meant something 
to his mind. 

Now, when this apostle came near to 
his final hour on earth, and was about ‘“‘ to 
be absent from the body and to be present 
with the Lord,” as was the fact when he 
wrote his Second Epistle to Timothy, he 
did not reconstruct or change his views. 
He said to Timothy: 

“ForlTam ready to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand. I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth 
there is laid up for me acrown of righteous- 
ness which the Lord, tne righteous judge, 
shall give me at that day, and not to me 
only, but unto allthem also that love his 
appearing.” 

Paul’s idea was that his co-residence 
with Christ in Heaven would follow as 
the immediate sequel of his absence from 
the body, whether by martyrdom or 
otherwise. His Lord would meet him in 
the spirit-realm and give him the crown 
of righteousness, and he would meet his 
Lord. Death to him meant going at once 
to Heaven. where Christ himself was, 


where he would be with him, where he 
would see him and know him, and where 
he would commune with him as he could 
not while in the body and on earth. He 
would not there, as here, walk by faith, 





and it is a great sin on the part of Chris- 


since faith would give place to heavenly 
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vision. He would no longer bear the 
purdens incident to earthly existence, 
since they would all be left behind, and 
become eternally obsolete. 

Christians should never forget that the 

at idea of Heaven, as the apostle 

thought of it and wrote about it, consists 
pre-eminently in its Christological charac- 
ter. He identifies Heaven as the royal 
place of Christ’s personal residence, where 
he expected to be with him and know 
him, where he would share in the honors, 
glories, and blessings of his kingdom, and 
where he.would have a familiarity and 
directness of intercourse with Christ not 
possible, even to an apostle while on 
earth. Christ himself in what he is in 
Heaven, and in what he does there, as 
well as in what he was or earth, was 
Paul’s chief idea of Heaven. His presence 
there as the exalted Son of God and the 
gracious Redeemer of his people, largely 
made the Heaven of which he thought, 
and to which he desired to go. What a 
place is to our feelings depends mainly 
upon its occupants. The person or per- 
sons who are there invest it with nine- 
tenths of all its charms. 

No one who has carefully studied what 
the Bible says about Christ in Heaven, 
and who on earth believes in and wor- 
ships this Christ as his Lord and Saviour, 
will feel any surprise that Paul should be 
‘willing rather to be absent from the 
body, and to be present with the Lord.’ 
The most royal hope that ever animated 
any bosom relates to this presence ‘‘ with 
the Lord.” Thisis quite enough to make 
death welcome to Christian saintship. and 
cheer the heart as we pass through that 
otherwise dark and awful scene. No 
other honor which God can bestow, or 
man receive, is equal to that of being a co- 
resident and a joint heir with Christ in 
Heaven, All earthly good sinks into utter 
insignificance when compared with this 
one supreme good. If we love Christ 
here, we shall love him more in Heaven. 
If faith makes him *‘ precious” here, ce- 
lestial vision will make him still more 
precious there. Our knowledge of him 
will be more complete, and our commu- 
nion with him more direct and perfect. 
Our joy in him and through him and 
from him will fill the heart and make our 
immortality supremely blessed. 
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PROTESTANTISM IN MEXICO. 





THE General Conference of Protestant 
missionaries in Mexico, held in the Capi- 
tal of that Republic, last week, ought to 
call general attention both to the field and 
the work, on our Southern border. 

As a tield, Mexico is of peculiar interest 
to us, and the necessity is upon us of oc- 
cupying it. Mexico is our ‘‘Next Door 
Neighbor,” and is as unlike our other 
neighbor on our Northern border as Spain 
is unlike England. We have Roman 
Catholicism in this country, and there is 
Roman Catholicism in Canada—millions 
strong in both countries; but the Catholi- 
cism of Mexico is of a widely different 
type. It is of thesametype as that which 
prevails generally in the rest of the Ameri- 
can Continent south of the Mexican Re- 
public—a low type, having its strength, 
not in the purity of Christian life and doc- 
trine, but in the gross superstitions it 
fosters, and in its conformity to the char- 
acteristics of the people. There is no 
harder field on earth than among the 
South American Catholics. The mission- 
ary can easily secure a more unprejudiced 
hearing among the cannibals of New 
Britain or New Guinea for the pure Gos- 
pel than among the South American 
Catholics. If Mexico is at present a more 
hopeful field than Colombia, or Brazil, or 
Chili, it is because the influence of the 
Civilization of our own country has af- 
fected in large measure its ignorant, in- 
dolent half-Indian, half-Spanish masses. 
The results of this influence are conspicu- 
ous in the growth, under the Republic, of 
the element of order and stability. A 
revolution in Mexico is not now a month- 
ly occurrence. Government does not yet 
represent in the land of the Aztecs what 
it represents in the United States; but it 
has a grip which promises and procures 
advance in self-control. An awakening 
national life is seen in the slow infusion 


of energy into the channels of commerce, 
and in the development of the natural re- 
sourc s of the country. 

Protestantism has done much in the 
last fifteen years to open the way for as- 
spiring Mexicans to a worthier future. 
The Gospel it preaches is in such marked 
contrast to the Gospel Catholicism 
preaches; the life it produces is so differ- 
ent from that which Catholicism pro- 
duces; its morals are so much better than 
the morals of the masses of CatHblics. 
that it comes as a great light in the midst 
of darkness. A Jesuit who recently gave 
the results of his observations in Mexico, 
during a tour of the country, grew quite 
merry in describing the small resulis of 
Protestantism. He compared it with a 
flea whose office it is to waken the stupid 
and sleepy. This office is assuredly not 
an unimportant office in a land like Mex- 
ico. ‘ihe people need to be roused, and if 
the flea can sting them into an honorable 
activity it is at least as valuable as the 
more respectable chanticleer. That Prot- 
estantism is arousing the people this Jes- 
uit writer unwittingly shows in describ- 
ing the new vigor which Catholicism it- 
self is exhibiting. Catholicism is always 
improved where Protestantism is intro- 
duceu. 

What is needed now is a considerable 
increase in the force of Protestant mission- 
ariesin Mexico. The results thus far are 
anything but discouraging. With only 
about a hundred ordained missionaries 
upward of 350 congregations have been 
organized, with 18,000 church-members and 
35,000 adherents. We hope the Confer- 
ence in Mexico City will stimulate our 
churches to larger efforts. The fieldis at 
our door, and it will well repay vigorous 
cultivation. 
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LETTER POSTAGE. 








THERE was in the Senate, last week, a 
sharp and somewhat spicy debate on the 
subject of reducing the postage on letters 
to the rate of one cent per ounce through- 
out the United States. The occasion for 
the debate was the report of the Post- 
office Committee adverse to the resolu- 
tion of Senator Beck proposing such a 
reduction. The main ground of the ad- 
verse report, as stated by Senator Sawyer, 
who presented it, was that the Govern- 
ment could not afford to carry letters 
atso cheap a rate, as it would involve a 
very considerable reduction in postal rev- 
enue. 

Senator Beck very justly replied that 
he could not understand how the Gov- 
ernment could afford to carry bonnets 
and harness and merchandise of various 
kinds all over thecountry at the rate of a 
cent an ounce, and yet could not afford 
to carry the intelligence of the people at 
the same rate. Senator Hoar expressed 
the opinion that the Post-office Depart- 
ment would speedily become self-sustain- 
ing at this rate. Senator Platt took the 
ground that whether the Post-office De- 
partment would be self-sustaining or not 
at this rate was by no means the main 
question. The people desired the best and 
cheapest postal service; and the general 
benefits thereof to the whole country 
would more than compensate for any de- 
ficiency in revenue that might arise there- 
from. Senator Saulsbury, who is a 
member of the Post-office Committee, 
very queerly said that he would not con- 
sent to any reduction in letter postage, 
because this would lessen the surplus in 
the Treasury,and so far impair the force 
of the argument for a reduction of tariff 
taxes. He declared himself opposed to 
any depletion of the Treasury until these 
taxes were reduced, and then he wou!d 
consider the question of reducing letter 
postage. Thereport was finally placed on 
the calendar for consideration at a future 
time. 

Weare not at all sorry that this debate 
has been had in the Senate. The.time has 
come for both Houses of Congress to look 
the question of cheap postage squarely in 
the face. The history of all previous re- 
ductions in the rate 07 postage is that. al- 
though they have temporarily involved 
a reduction of revenue, they have ulti- 
mately been followed by an increase of 





revenue, resulting from an increase of 





business without anything like a pro- 
portionate increase in the cost of doing 
it, tosay nothing about the general bene- 
fits of cheap postage to the whole country. 
The same result would follow now if let- 
ter pos.age were reduced to the one-cent 
rate per ounce. There would be no diffi- 
culty in making contracts with reliable 
express companies to carry letters at this 
rate, or even less. 

Please to take notice, gentlemen, mem- 
bers of the present Congress, that it is 
only a question of time when this reduc- 
tion will be accomplished. If you do not 
grantit, the people will manage to elect a 
Congress that will grantit. Public senti- 
ment demands it,and that demand will be 
increasingly urged until the end is gained. 


THE CENTENNIAL OF NEXT YEAR. 








PLAns have been provisionally adopted 
for the centennial celebration next year 
of the inauguration of George Washington 
as first President of the United Statrs. 
Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry, who is Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, presented a 
report last week which, if carried out, 
will make a worthy celebration on a great 
occasion. It is proposed that the celebra- 
tion, if possible, shall be contined to one 
day, April 30th, 1889, the one hundredth 
anniversary of the day on which Wash- 
ington took the oath of office. A naval 
parade in the harbor,to be participated in 
by vessels belonging to this country, 
France, England and Germany, will most 
likely take place on the afternoon of the 
preceding day. Military organizations 
throughout this state and those from 
other states are to be invited to take part 
in astreet parade, and the different trades 
will also be represented. Exercises will 
be held on the steps of the United States 
Sub-Treasury building, where Washington 
was sworn in, and also in old St. Paul’s 
Church, where the first President at- 
tended service on the day of his inaugu- 
ration, A meeting will be held in the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and be fol- 
lowed by a banquet in the evening, to 
which the President and other distin- 
guished guests will be invited. It has 
been suggested, also, that an oration be 
delivered and a poem read on the occasion. 
Throughout the month of April, 1889, a 
memorial exhibition of Washington rel- 
ics and portraits of members of his Cabi- 
net and prominent personages of the time 
will be held in this city. Special com- 
mittees on finance, military and indus- 
trial parade, army, navy, entertainment, 
art exhibitions and literary exercises are 
appointed, andit seems assured that this 
city will behold the finest pageant ever 
seenin this country. It will not at all 
interfere with the great Washington in- 
ternational celebration and exhibition 
next year, but will honor Washington’s 
inauguration here, as that will com- 
memorate the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. 
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WHY WE STUDY GREEK. 





THE world’s choicest civilization had its 
beginning in little Greece. Everything 
jine goes back to Greece. We have never 
essentially surpassed,so faras the strength 
or the exquisiteness of civilization is con- 
cerned, what Greece discovered and 
taught to Rome, and so to the world. 

Whatever men may say about the gradu- 
al process of development in the animaland 
vegetable world, answering by insensible 
progressions to the compulsions of environ- 
ment, the history of civilization shows an 
evolution which has answered sudden- 
ly to some outeror inner necessity. <A 
very few generations have been suffi- 
cient to lift apeople from one stage to 
another, to produce what we might call 
new species, vastly improved species of 
culture. 

The first great step out of barbarism 
was taken in warm river bottoms, where, 
after men had begun to raise wheat, and 
had found a soil where it would grow 
prolifically, where crops could be assured 
by irrigation, where millions could be sup- 
ported by agriculture on a limited space of 
ground—that is, in the valleys of the Nile 
and the Euphrates—just assoon as men be- 





plenty, the isolated barbarism of the 
hunter’s cave and the shepherd’s camp 
made way for the new civilization of 
Egypt and Babylonia, we do not know 
when, perhaps four thousand years before 
Christ. It came suddenly. Before it 
there was no history. Since then there 
has been no break in history. Then, at 
once, when men began to be crowded to- 
gether, came laws, judges, kings, houses, 
cities, gods, temples, writing. That is the 
history of the civilization of Egypt and 
Babylonia; and to this type, this necessa- 
ry, self-developing type, belong the civili- 
zations of Tyre, Carthage, Persia, India, 
China, Mexico and Peru. They were the 
civilizations of necessity which must come 
iminediately when men begin to multiply 
upon the earth—to live by agriculture and 
to build cities of defense. 

This civilization divides men into classes, 
produces trades and tradesmen; their 
traffic requires book-keeping and writing. 
Writing is a necessity of this lower, 
self-developing, general type of civiliza- 
tion. When this civilization first sud- 
denly begins it requires pictures of cows, 
sheep, goats, houses, and other objects of 
property and trade. From picture-writ- 
ing was easily developed a system of hie- 
roglyphic or syllabic writing. This is a 
necessity of a primitive civilization. 
Even this civilization requires this much. 
It cannot exist and continue without the 
power to make permanent records. So it 
is that every indigenous civilization has 
produced its system of hieroglyphics, or 
writing. The Egyptians had theirs, the 
Babylonians theirs, the Hittites theirs, 
the Chinese theirs, the Mexicans theirs, 
all separate and distinct in origin and de- 
velopment. 

So not even the development of writing 
is the mark of any special genius in a na- 
tion. It represents no fresh order of civili- 
zation. It is rather a necessity of the 
case, sonething sure to be originated 
anywhere that a nascent civilization orig- 
inates, as essential and inevitable as is 
brickmaking or barter. It belongs to 
primitive civilization, the civilization of 
Egy pteven before the pyramids, and be- 
fore the dynasties; of Babylonia before 
Babylon. It antedates all history of civ- 
ization, because, not only it was required 
to record that history, but because it was 
necessary to create it. 

Out of this common grade of civiliza- 

tion, this grade achieved necessarily by 
every people of population, this grade of 
the Egyptians, Babylonians, Persians, 
Jews, Peruvians, but one nation rose, one 
marvelous, almost miraculous people. 
At a bound, per saltum, as the students of 
evolution might say,creating an utterly 
new species, almost without links, in a 
generatiun, so to speak, there was pro- 
duced in its one sole habitat the civiliza- 
tion of the Greeks. No wonder that Gal- 
ton,in his discussion of Hereditary Genius, 
finds the ratio of genius in little Greece 
far higher than in any other nation. 
Greece only has invented the higher civ- 
ilizition. Weare all born from Athens. 
rom that time to this there has been no 
new civilization begotten. Greece pro- 
duced it for alltimes and all peoples. We 
all draw our ancestry from Greece, and 
this is the reason why classic learning 
reigns supreme. It is because all art and 
science and literature have their begin- 
ning with Greece, and we cannot forget 
our mother. That is where, for ali prac- 
tical purposes, history begins, and we 
must know our origin if we care to know 
anything before the present. The history 
and literature of Rome and of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, of the Italian Renaissance 
and the Reformation, of France and Eng- 
land and Germany, are most interesting 
and important; but they are derivative, 
borrowed, and can never have the interest 
and importance, in the history of civiliza- 
tion, of the productions of that wonderfu 
people. on the rocky shores of the Algean 
harbors, back towhom we must all claim 
our descent. We may be devoted to othe 
objects of historical study outside of the 
great widening flood whose fountains 
were in Arethuse and Castaly, but we 
know all the time that their value depends 
on their relation to the higher civilization 
which we call Hellenic, and which wil 
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Our relation to old Egypt, Babylonia, 
Tyre, Carthage, is our relation to China 
and Japan—chiefly that of curiosity, 
where it is not that of antagonism. We 
have something better—that of Greece. 
We would not deny the exquisite perfec- 
tion, in its own primitive limitations, of 
the art of Japan and China and India, 
nor their power and persistence; but it has 
all been within the bounds of their own 
lower type. What Greece created anew, 
they and we all have to borrow from 
Greece. 

We do not forget that Christianity, with 
its dominating monotheism and its su- 
preme ethics, has come out of Palestine, 
and not Greece. But that was no devel- 
opment, it was a revelation; and when 
committed to men, it was the Greek lan- 
guage and the Greek civilization, and no 
other, that accepted it and gave it cur- 
rency and life. 

There is something wonderfully vital 
and mighty in that new civilization and 
thought which Greece gave to the world. 
It cannot be conquered. It must rule. 
Once the older, lower civilization, as il- 
lustrated in Persia, Aryan like Greece, 
but uninspired with the Greek creative 
spirit, attempted, with overwhelming 
numbers, to strangle the new birth. But 
Xerxes failed. Then when Rome was the 
exponent of the Greek spirit, Carthage, 
Shemitic Carthage, tried again to over- 
whelm it. But Hannibal failed. Yet 
again the Moslem Turk, the Turanian 
Turk, tried to overwhelm the Greek cul- 
ture now spread over Europe. But Soly- 
man failed. The newspecies of Hellas is 
higher and stronger than the old. It 
rules Christendom and the world. It is 
our inheritance, and because we inherit it 
from Greece, because the great genetic 
potency of all this culture came out of 
Greece, therefore we study the Greek 
language, the Greek history, and the 


Greek literature. 
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THE AUSTRO-GERMAN TREATY. 


THE great governments do not publish 
their secrets for nothing—but what is the 
reason that Germany and Austria have 
now ordered the publication of their 
treaty of 1879? They sayit is to put to 
rest all doubts as to the purely defensive 
nature of that treaty. 

By this treaty, published last week, 
Germany and Austria mutually agreed 
that in case Russia should attack either 
nation the other wouid aid the attacked 
nation with its full military force; and 
that no treaty of peace should be made 
with Russia except by a mutual agree- 
ment of Germany and Austria. This ap- 
plies only to a defensive war against ag- 
gression from Russia, and both powers 
solemnly agree to give no aggressive ten- 
dency to this purely defensive agreement. 
In case either Germany or Austria is at- 
tacked by any other power (France, of 
course), the other power is to remain neu- 
tral, and in no case to take part with the 
attacking power. In case, however, Rus- 
sia should aid the attacking power, the 
previous provisions of the treaty will ap- 
ply, and the two powers will join their 
forces against Russia and France. 

This treaty, which has been in force 
since 1879 between Germany and Austria, 
is now supported by a treaty with Italy, 
made last year, which Government, it is 
officially stated, has agreed to join with 
Germany and Austria, forming a triple 
alliance of great powers, all united to 
preserve the peace by purely defensive 
measures, against attack by Russia, which 
is thesource of danger. 

This is all very admirable, and would 
seem to assure the continuance of peace 
were it not for the firebrand in the East. 
Suppose Russia should attack Turkey or 
the Balkan States, what would Austria 
dothen? This protects Austria, but not 
the states which Austria is bound to pro- 
tect. But Germany does not care to pro- 
tect Turkey, or RQmania, or Bulgaria, or 
Servia. To Bismarck one Pomeranian 
hussar is worth more than all Prince Fer- 
dinand’s kingdom. Butcan Austria afford 
to allow such an attack? And if Russia 
should invade Bulgaria, and Austria 
should, in defense of Bulgaria, declare 
war with Russia, would Germany ‘be a 


passive spectator? It looks very much asif 
all Germany’s influence would be used to 
prevent Austria’s defending her southern 
neighbors, and asif the aggressive designs 
of Russia might be permitted so long as 
they affect only Turkey and the Balkans. 
We seriously fear that the military prep- 
arations of Russia are directed against 
Turkey, Rimania and Bulgaria. The 
demand made on Turkey for the payment 
of the indemnity looks very much in that 
direction. 

As things now are, weare not clear but 
that Russia, which seems determined to 
fight somewhere, will, in the spring open 
a campaign in the south, in which case, 
it is doubtful if Austria will venture to 
give her assistance, while England and 
Italy will refuse to be drawn into the 
conflict unless Austria leads the way. 
The only hope in case of attack by Rus- 
sia for Asia Minor or Bulgaria would 
seem to be in the conclusion which Ger- 
many may arrive at that Russia’s im- 
mense armaments are such a danger and 
expense to Europe, that an alliance must 
be made to cripple her, and secure that 
peace for Europe which cannot be as- 
sured until Russia is thoroughly whipped, 
and her territories reduced along the 
German and Austrian and Bessarabian 
frontier. 





Editorial Ustes. 

Paul said to the Corinthian Christians: 
‘* Examine yourselves; whether ye be in the 
Father; prove your ownselves.”’ There was,as 
both of his Epistles to them very fully im- 
ply, an ample occasion for this direction. 
They had fallen into so many irregularities 
and gross improprieties, which he severely 
condemns and rebukes, that it was by no 
means certain that they were really what 
they professed to be. To be ‘‘in the faith ” 
is personally to believe onthe Lord Jesus 
Christ as the Saviour of sinners, and as the 
consequence thereof, to be consecrated to his 
service. The consecration naturally and nec- 
essarily follows the faith. It is not supposa- 
ble that the latter should exist without the 
former. The faith that does not purify the 
heart and overcome the world, is but a “dead 
faith,’ and certainly not that which the 
Gospel requires, and to which it annexes the 
promise of salvation. The question whether 
we have true and consecrating faith in 
Christ or not, isin the first instance to be 
determined by personal consciousness. If, 
as one turns the eye of thought in upon him- 
self, such faith appears in the field of bis 
own consciousness, then he has the testi- 
mony of that consciousness that he is a 
child of God and an heir of glory. If, in ad- 
dition to this, as he studies the facts of his 
practical life, he finds that that life, though 
not perfect, is, nevertheless, regulated and 
controlled by the principles and precepts of 
the Gospel, then the testimony of conscious- 
ness will be confirmed by the habitual man- 
ner and method of his living. In these ways 
one may find sut whether he is a Christian 
ornot. Every onemay and should so be- 
lieve, andso live in proof of his faith, that 
he will have but little occasion to ask this 
question Piety, in the purest and best 
form, seldom, if ever, disputes its own exist- 
ence. It isso obvious that it is self-known 
an | self-asserted, beyond reasonable doubt. 





It has been reported that, owing to the 
breaking duwn of the color line in Mr. 
Moody’s meetings in Louisville, Ky., they 
have ceased to be attended by the crowds 
that at first visited them. It was pleasant 
to hear that colored people were no longer 
excluded, but that the whites had ceased to 
attend seemed very unlikely. So we turned 
to the Louisville papers for information to 
corroborate the favorable reports sent by 
our own correspondent. The Christian Ob- 
server,(Southern Presbyterian),published in 
Louisville, in its issue of last week, tells us 
the Tabernacle was filled half an hour 
before the meeting was to open, and “ over- 
flow meetings held in two large churches.”’ 
The crowd was so large that he had to 
divide it, and on Sunday afternoon admitted 
only women, and in the evening only men, 
and yet large numbers had to be turned 
away. That does not look like dissatisfac- 
tion. Now weturn to the Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal, which describes the meeting 
for women iu these terms: 

\ “The meeting at the Tabernacle yesterday 
afternoon was for women only, and they 
crowded the large building to overflowing. By 
2:39 o’clock every seat was occupied, and crowds 
of women continued to pour into the building. 

The audience embraced all classes of 





women. Fashionably dressed ladies sat next to 


those of the poorer classes,and many culored 
women were also in attendance. Old women 
and young girls, mothers and daughters, were 
present in equal numbers. 

“Before the regular hour for opening the 
services, the building was so badly crowded that 
it became necessary to close the doors, and a 
great many, who arrived afterwards, were 
necessarily turned away. Several hundred ar- 
rived after the doors were closed and could not 
gain admission. The Tabernacle was now 
literally packed. The aisles were full, the space 
around the sides of the building was filled, and 
the pmatform was crowded. It was, perhaps, the 
most largely attended meeting yet held.” 


The italics are ours; and they indicate that 
it is true that the color line is not enforced 
at Mr. Moody’s meetings, and that this has 
not decreased the attendance. 





SELDOM hasa Nemesis so merciless over- 
whelmei a writer as that which Canon R. 
Bosworth Smith provides for Canon Isaac 
Taylor. Others had shown during the three 
months since Canon Taylor read his paper 
on Islam and Christianity before the Church 
Congiess that he had been much indebted 
to Canon Bosworth Smith, but the latter 
had not entered into the heated controversy. 
Now, at last, provoked by a letter from 
Canon Taylor,following one which he prom- 
ised should be his last, in which, says 
Canon Smith, he makes his “ presumed 
kvowledge of Islam a covered battery from 
which to attack Christian missionaries gener- 
ally,’’ Canon Smith, in a letterto The Times 
directly charges Canon Taylor with having 
conveyed wholesale both ideas anu language 
from his book of thirteen years ago, with 
‘servile fidelity, tempered only sometimes 
by incredible carelessness, sometimes by in- 
vincible ignorance,” and all “without a 
word of a:knowledgment or apology,” and 
“divested of all the qualifications and re- 
serves, with which, as the result of original 
study,I had endeavored to hedge them 
in.”’ Canon Smith then proceeds to 
quote passage after passage in which 
his own language had _ been thus 
transferred by Canon Taylor, and then 
gives a fearful example of how his mistakes 
had also been copied. Thus Canon Smith 
remarked in 1874 that a mosque had been 
erected on the shore of Victoria Nyanza, 
and drew the inference, which turned out 
to bea mistake, that ‘‘ Uganda, the most 
civilized state in that part of Central Africa 
had just become Mohammedan.’’ Canon 
Taylor reproduced it stupidly. ‘‘ Uganda, 
the most powerful Negro state, has just be- 
come Mohummedan” Notice that word 
*just.”” It shows astonishing ignorance of 
the best-known facts of recent African his- 
tory and geography. Since Bosworth Smith 
wrote his words occurred the Uganda Sov- 
ereign Mtesa’s conversion to Christianity 
under the influence of Stanley. Then the 
Church Missianary Society sent its success- 
ful missionaries, while the state was relaps- 
ing into general paganism. Mtesa has 
been followed by Mwanga, and ‘‘the splen- 
did tragedy of Bishop Hannington’s self- 
devotion and martyrdom has been enacted, 
with the martyrdom of his converts.”’ And 
all this Canon Taylor knew nothing of 
when he repeated after aday or two’s dip- 
ping into Bosworth Smith’s book, that 
‘* Uganda has just become Mohammedan.”’ 


ASA GRAY, who died last week, was the 
greatest biologist that America has yet pr»- 
duced. Only Agassiz stands, in zoology, in 
the rank occupied by Gray in botany. He 
began, as a young student should, as a col- 
lector and arranger of species. Then followed 
the study of morphological laws and proc- 
esses, and the larger researches that have 
to do with the origin and development and 
distribution of classes, orders and genera. 
Nor did he confine himself to the material 
side of the study, but with a reverent in- 
sight beheld God in all the precesses of suc- 
cessive modifications, believing that all 
these changes were proofs not of blind law, 
but of divine wisdom, thus seeing the proof 
of God in the transformations which did not 
obscure but rather revealed theistic design. 
While Darwin wrote to Professor Gray that 
so difficult was it to explain some things 
that a peacock’s tail absolutely made him 
sick, Gray could easily bring his most ad- 
vanced scientific theories into harmony 
with the divinecontrol. He was not only a 
great scientist, buta devout Christian, and 
a communicant of the Congregational 
Church in Cambridge. Forsome years he 
was a frequent writer for THE INDEPENDENT, 
cften anonymously. His great work on the 

‘tora of North America, which occupied 
the last years of his life, remains uncom- 
pleted, but we presume can be brought toa 
conclusion by those who have been associ- 
ated with him. 





THE growing appreciation of the genius 
of Sidney Lanier was indicated by the as- 





sembly that did homage to his memory on 


the occasion of the presentation last Friday 
by Charles Lanier, of this city, of a bust of 
the poet to Johns Hopkins University. The 
bust was modeled in the last days of the 
poet’s life by Ephraim Keyser, sculptor 
then of Baltimore, and now of New York. 
On the pedestal was tied the flute which he 
played in the Peabody orchestra. President 
Gilman explained the occasion of tne assem- 
blage, after which selections were read from 
his poems; and then followed poetical trib- 
utes in his honor, written by an intimate 
personal friend, Mrs. Laurence Turnbul] 
Miss Zdith M. Thomas, John B. Tabb, and 
two students of the University, Richard 5, 
Burton and James Cummings. An esti- 
mate of Lanier’s metrical studies was pre- 
sented by Professor Tolman, of Ripon Col- 
lege, and a short address by President 
Gates, of Rutgers College. There were 
read letters from Messrs. Lowell, Stedman 
and Gilder, and there was appropriate 
music, including a song of Tennyson’s set 
to music by Lanier, and verses by Lanier 
set to music by another hand. The chief 
guests of the occasion were Mrs. Lanier and 
her two oldest sons, one of whom isa stu- 
dent at Johns Hopkins, and the other a stu- 
dent at McDonough. President Gates, 
whose article on the poet in The Presby- 
terian Review gives an admirable estimate 
of his life and genius, has lately been lec- 
turing on the poet at Wellesley College and 
elsewhere, which explains a fact that 
has puzzled Boston booksellers, who have 
been asking why the Wellesley girls were 
all buying Lanier’s Poems. We are in- 
formed that the Harvard Library has been 
obliged to buy six copies of his ‘‘ Poems,” 
and that they are all taken out. Itis a mat- 
terof great pride with us that so many of 
his best poems first appeared in THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 


THE New York Catholic Protectory, 
through a bill introduced into the Senate 
by Senator Ives, made another effort to have 
that institution and other private Catholic 
schools share in the funds raised in this city 
for the support of public schools. Similar 
efforts have been made in previous years, 
and hitherto without success. It is to be 
hoped that like results will attend all fu- 
ture efforts of the samecharacter. The pub- 
lic schools of this city are open to all chil- 
dren, whether of Catholic or Protestant 
parents, or of parents who do not believe in 
any religion, and they are support: d,as they 
should be, at the public expense. If any re- 
ligious sect not satisfied with these schools, 
chooses to establish private schools and 
teach its own peculiar religious tenets in the 
same, then it has a perfect right to do so. 
Nobody denies this right, or objects to its 
exercise. But when any sect asks the gen- 
eral public to help it in this work of relig- 
ious propagandism, then a very different 
question is raised. The people as citizens 
and property-holders have no objection to 
being taxed for the support of non-sectarian 
public schools, in which they all have a 
common interest; but they do decidedly ob- 
ject to such taxation for the support, either 
in whole or in part, of sectarian private 
schools. Let those who want such schools 
have them to their heart’s content, provided 
always that they are content to pay the bills. 


THE promulgation of the new civil-service 
rules has naturally excited some apprehen- 
sion which, on examination of the code, 
proves to be groundless. They make an 
extensive and complicated code upon which 
asa whole or in detail it would be prema- 
ture to pronounce an opinion until time has 
been given to consider their probable effect. 
That the rules required revision has long 
(been obvious, and this, if the efficiency of the 
reform was to be maintained, could not be 
avoided. The rules now in force were 
adopted for the most part on the passage of 
the law in 1883, and, though prepared with 
all possible care and foresight, were drawn 
by men who were not sure of their ground 
and lacked the experience which has been 
accumulated since. So far as can be deter- 
mined from what is now known, the new 
code is a distinct advance in the direction of 
reform. Its net result will be to add to the 
stringency of the law and as far as possible 
to act on and carry out its spirit. For ex- 
ample, under the old rules officers were for- 
bidden to use their Jfficial influence to 
affect the political action of any citizen. 
The new rules are not only more stringent 
and definite, but they provide the penalty 
of summary dismission for such an offender. 
Inquiry into an applicant’s religious or 
political opinions is prohibited under the 


same penalty. In the new rules promotions 
are made upon compulsory examinations. 
The examination standard is raised to 70, 
except in the case of army and navy vet- 
erans who remain eligible at the old grade 





of 65. The standing sneer of the opposition 
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that the law let in boys of 18 or 16 and shut 
out men at the ripe age of 45 has been met 
by advancing the minimum to 20 years 
and striking out the maximum limit of 45 

ars altogether in departments where this 
could be done. In the carrier’s department 
of the Postal Service the minimum has been 
raised to 21 years, from 16. A very consider- 
able extension has also been given to the 
number of persons who enter the service by 
examination. The rules do not go into 
effect until March Ist. 

THE trouble with the movement for an 
international copyright law has always 
been the conflict of interests. It is a trian- 
gular contest, if it is not quadrangular. 
The poor author has to hold up his right to 
be paid for his work against the publisher, 
the typesetters and bookmakers, and 
against the buying public who want books 
cheap. The bill prepared by Senator Chace, 
of Rhode Island, is a compromise between 
all these interests. None of the four parties 
regards it with entire satisfaction, butit has 
a better chance than any before it had of 
convincing all these four parties that each 
will gec as much from it as is possible, if all 
the others are to get anything. The authors 
have made a good point in expunging from 
the proposed bill the old ‘‘non-importation”’ 
clause, and securing for themselves the 
right to import their own books from Eng- 
land, for example, if they choose to signa 
paper to that effect. The tariff complicates 
the matter by contradictory provisions 
which make it hard to see how it protects 
the American bookmaker so long as the 
duty on English-made books is only twenty- 
five per cent, and the duty on the materials 
which the bookmaker here has to employ 
in their manufacture is very much higher. 
The clause which requires simultaneous 
publicationin the two countries is a serious 
limitation which must bring home to the 
authors the fact that the proposed act is 
still far short of an ideal measure for an 
unrestricted international copyright. Mr. 

Putnam admits, in a letter published 

last week, that is may cost an occa- 
sional author the loss of his legitimate 
profits. Itis more likely to cost all of them 
who are not well enough known to havea 
foreign publisher at command, the profit on 
their foreign sales. We wish we could see 
more reason to believe with Mr. Putnam 
that in case the proposed bill was found to 
work badly for the authors it might easily 
be mended. The fact is the author is in 
this case the weak ward of the law ; and, be- 
ingiu that position, it is the first duty of 
the law to see that he is protected and not 
left to fall into a position where he may 
have to struggle against the three other 
parties ininterest. Still, though the bill is 
noi ieal measure, it is a distinct advance. 
It recognizes the author’s right to property 
in his book as universal, and as such valid 
to him against the world the world over. 

Although it does not concede the full value 

nor leave the right as unrestricted as it 

should be, it is a step in the right direction. 


THE House of Representatives has ap- 
pointed a special committee to “‘ investigate 
forthwith the extent, cause and effect upon 
inter-state commerce of the continued fail- 
ure by the Reading Railroad Company to 
transport such commerce, and to report to 
the House by bill or otherwise, for consider- 
ation at any time, such legislation as is 
necessary to secure to the public the regular 
and complete execution by a railroad com- 
pany of 1ts obligations to seryeas a common 
carrier of inter-state commerce, and to in- 
vestigate the differences existing in the Le- 
high and Schuylkill region of Pennsylvania 
between the corporations mining coal and 
the miners, and further to investigate all 
facts relating to mining corporations a 
individual miners of anthracite coal in con- 
nection therewith, and all facts in relation 
to the matter, and report the same to the 
House with such recommendations as the 
committee may agreeupon.”’ These are the 
exact words of the resolution providing for 
the appointment of this committee. The 
action of the House in passing this resolu- 
tion is one of the most consummate humbugs 
ever attempted hy a legislative body. It 
would take the committee at least five years 
fully to carry out the instructions given in 
the resolution. The House might just as 
well have provided for the appointment of a 
committee to examine the structure of the 
moon, and ascertain whether the nebular 
hypothesis is true or false, and report, by 
bill or otherwise, in regard to the same. 
The simple fact is that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has nothing to do with the sub- 
ject, which it proposes to have investigated. 
As to the Reading strike, it is well known 
that the strike grew out of the fact that the 
company was endeavoring to perform its 


commerce, and was resisted in doing so by the 
Knights of Labor who refused to work for the 
company. The strike among the coal miners 
followed suit by a breach of contract on 
their part, and under the rule of sympathy 
with the first strike. The House of Repre- 
sentatives had better mind its own business, 
and attend to its legitimate duties. 





WE are glad that other journals look 
upon the recent [ndian orders just as we do. 
The Standard, the Baptist paper of Chi- 
cago, says: 


“What right can Mr. Atkins, head of the 
Indian Bureau, have to direct, in this authorita- 
tive way, as to the teaching in schools founded 
by missionary societies, and with which neither 
he nor his bureau can have any concern what- 
ever? We sympathize, thoroughly, in 
the indignant protest which Tar INDEPENDENT 
makes.” 


The Interior, the Presbyterian paper of 
Chicago, says: 

“We have the general Government unjustly, 
if not tyrannically, assuming a right to dictate 
the manner in which the Presbyterian Church, 
or any other Church, shall conduct missionary 
schools to which the Government is not asked 
to contribute a single red cent. 

The Christian Union says: 

“It is simply monstrous that there should be 
a square mile of territory in the United States 
in which the National Government should be 
able, by despotic decree, to determine the con- 
ditions under which a free religious society, 
which asks no support and no favors from the 
Government, may carry on its work,” 


The Herald and Presbyter says: 


“The Commissioner in intermeddling with 
matters over which he has no contol. 

He assumes to regulate missions, and dictates 
to Protestant societies how they shall operate 
in missions supported by religious societies, 
without Government aid. This is arbi- 
trarv and tyrannical, and we agree with the 
New York INDEPENDENT.” 

Every comment we have seen is in the same 
vein. The order must have a new interpre- 
tation. 





THE efforts made by friends of Dr, Mce- 
Glynn, high in authority, doctors of canon 
law. bishops and archbishops, may as weil 
come toanend. Dr. McGlynn says he had 
yielded with a sort of ‘‘ negative passive ac- 
quiescence ”’ to the efforts of his friends to 
secure a reconciliation with Rome, but that 
it cannot be secured without a moral revo- 
lution, and he therefore bids his friends in 
St. Stephen’s Parish put an end totheir meet- 
ings in his behalf. His own position he 
thus states: 
* Lcheerfully and loyally profess my allegi- 
ance te all the teachings of Christ and his holy 
religion—to all the spiritual doctrines of the 
Apostolic Church, and my profoundest rever- 
ence for allthe sacred things of which she is 
the custodian, and I reaffirm with all possible 
solemnity, and [ should do it if this were 
my dying breath, that I believe that the 
Church of Christ has largely been ruined by 
the despotism, by the politics, by the intrigues, 
by the love of temporal power and wealth of 
what we call the ‘* ecclesiastical machine,’ ” 
But he does not call the “Apostolic Church” 
the Roman Church. Indeed he seems to 
identify the latter with the ‘ ecclesiastical 
machine.’’ He adds a threat. If they at- 
tempt to hound him “‘with the arts of which 
they are masters,’’ he will expose then. He 
Says: 

* T have hitherte contented myself with point- 
ing out the abuses of the machine, but 1 now 
give them warning that I am full of knowledge 
of events that, if made known, would make the 
country too hot to hold some of them—that it 
will be the part of prudence for them to let me 
alone.” 
If he has any such knowledge, he had bet- 
ter tell what he knows, whether they attack 
him or not. 


...-It is well known that Mr. Spurgeon 
does not believe in the wisdom of the 
methods of the Salvation Army. He has 
said: 

“Those of us who are of the conservative 
order are not carried off our feet by the amaz- 
ing success of any se).suous methods of attrac- 
tion which we have seen in operation yp to this 
present. To us they appear to have been com- 
plete failures. Like thorns under a pot, tney 
have crackled loudly for the moment, and have 
blazed most furiously, but they have soon ended 
in dismal smoke and ultimate potash.” 
Now, a census has just been taken of the 
attendants at both the morning services of 
the Salvation Army, in all London, and the 
two together, in all their halls, do not ag- 
gregate over eight thousand. Deducting 
those attending both services, and it is not 
likely that more than five thousand indi- 
viduals attended the meetings. Certainly 
the Salvation Army is by no means the 
power that was supposed by the dis- 
tinguished minister who lately said that 


London. The same census showed that 
while about a million people attended the 
churches in London on Sunday morning, 
there were but 200,000 in attendance in the 
mission chapels. 


....The Christian Advocate would not 
have us think that it doubts that “ indi- 
vidual Roman Cathelics’’ can be ‘ Chris- 
tians.’’ It did seem to doubt that Leo XIII 
is a Christian, quoting Dr. Miller, of Genoa, 
to show what manner of man he is. Since 
we challenged Dr. Miller’s statements the 
Advocate has sent to him for further in- 
formation, and yet it says this is a side 
issue! It is very funny. The Advocate 
again asks what fal: e doctrines and errone- 
ous teachings Pope Leo XIII has renounced. 
We will in reply ask the Advocate a ques- 
tion: What Evangelical Church has openly 
renounced or withdrawn false doctrines or 
erroneous teachings? How many cases are 
there of open honesty of this kind? 


....English people are just beginning to 
be informed as to some of the incredible of- 
fenses of the English Government in its 
railitary affairsabroad. The Rock prints a 
page of facts showing how not only prosti- 
tutes are registered and protected in India, 
but how they are actually requisitioned and 
compelled to follow regiments of the 
Queen’s soldiers as they move from one 
station to another. They have quarters as- 
signed, and at times the most conspicuous 
flag in the whole camp flies over their bar- 
racks. How can the infirmities of heathen- 
ism be rebuked by a Christian teacher 
when close beside him his own government 
is fostering worse licentiousness? 


....Ex-Secretary McCulloch, in a letter 
recently published, says : 

“The tariff question is an economical ques- 
tion, and it would be an immense gain to the 
peopleif it were 1 fted ovt of politics and con- 
sidered as such a question ought o be with re- 
gard toits bearings upon great national inter- 
ests.” 

Unfortunately forthe country, this question 
is, in both Houses of Congress, very likely 
to be considered chiefly with regard to its 
bearings upon the next Presidential elec- 
tion. It is to be the one great issue in that 
election. 


....Is boycotting a “fraternal correc- 
tion’? This question is answered in the 
affirmative by several correspondents of the 
London Tablet. One of them quotes I Cor. 
v, 11, to the effect that if a brother be ‘“‘cov- 
etous ’’ or un “‘extortioner,” ‘‘ with such an 
one no not to eat,” which isexcommunication 
for *‘ fraternal correction.’’ Any boycotting 
which goes beyond the Catholic teaching of 
fraternal correction, a man who is presi- 
dent of two branches of the League declares 
would be ‘politically stupid and morally 
wrong.”’ 


.... We publish this week a verbatim ac- 
count of a discussion held under the auspices 
of the Prohibition Party between Dr. H. K. 
Carroll, one of our own editors, and General 
Clinton B. Fisk, on the question whether a 
national party is needed to secure prohibitive 
legislation. Out own views are those of our 
editor, but it will hardly do for usto say more 
than that General Fisk’s argument is as 
strong a one ascan well be made, and we 
commend them both to the study of our 
readers. 


....The indications seem to be that Prof, 
Francis L. Patton, of the Theological Semi- 
nary, will be elected President of Princeton 
College, with Professor Sloane as Vice- 
President. And yet it is evident that there 
is a considerable element that would much 
prefer Professor Sloane for President, and 
would be quite willing to condone the fact 
that he is not aclergyman. Then there are 
a number who would decidedly prefer ap 
active pastor from Chicagg or New York. 

....Senator Saulsbury, of Delaware, has 
introduced a resolution into the Senate, de- 
claring it to be the judgment of the Senate 
that the Government of the United States 
should make no further effort toward se- 
curing an international agreement in 1e- 
gard tothe coinage of silver. We should 
think it about time for this Government to 
stop that nonsense. The nations of Europe 
propose on this subject to let us alone in 
our glory. 

.... We hav receivd the three first numbers 
of Spelling, a new quarterly jurnal, devoted 
to the simplification of English orthog- 
raphy. Our sympathy with the object of 
this jurnal is most harty. English spelling 
is the wurst known, a jumbl of idiotic con- 
fusion that has neither filological nor bis- 
torical excuse. The Germans are correct- 
ing the minor faults of their orthografy, 
and we trust it wil not be long before we do 
the same. 


.... The doctrine of the soul’s immortality 


not depend at all upon man’s capacity to 
Frove the doctrine by a process of reason- 
ing. but wholly upon the fact that it is 
taught in the Bible. Whatever may be the 
value of the purely rational- argument, 
God’s revelation of such immortality ends 
the question with all who believe in the di- 
vine authority of the Scriptures. 


...-No one can thoroughly understand 
the plan of salvation us revealed in the Bi- 
ble, unless he understands the work of 
Christ as the “‘High Priest of our profes- 
sion,” as revealed in the same Bible, espe- 
ciall, in the Epistle to the Hebrews embrac- 
ing the offering up of himself on earth as a 
sacrifice for sin, and his priestly interces- 
sion in Heaven. These ideas'lie at the foun- 
dation of salvation through him. 


...-A Protectionist in this country is one 
who believes that tariff duties should be so 
adjusted alike in respect to the articles on 
which they are imposed, and the rate of the 
duties, as will, while yielding a revenue to 
the Government, at the same time foster 
and develop our home industries. This is 
his fundamental idea, and our experience as 
a nation shows it to be a good one. 


...-It is reported that the Fishery Com- 
missioners have agreed to the draft of a 
treaty, which, if adopted by the two Gov- 
ernments, will refer the fishery dispute be- 
tween Great Britian and the United States 
to a board of arbitrators. This is the best 
possible course if the matter in dispute can- 
not be settled by direct diplomatic negotia- 
tion. 


....Fourteen counties in Michigan, which 
have already held elections under the Local 
Option Law of that state, have d-cided in 
favor of absolute Prohibition. It is esti- 
mated that at least twenty other counties 
will take the same course. 


....They seem to be getting up in Boston 
a little Presidential boom for General Sher- 
idan. Wedoubt if he wants to be Presi- 
dent, but no candidate would make a better 
run. He would capture hundreds of thou- 
sands of Democratic votes. 


.... We shall begin next week the publi- 
cation of a short serial story by E. P. Roe. 
The story is entitled *‘ Found, Yet Lost,” 
and, like much of Mr. Roe’s recent work, 
has to do with the Civil War. It will run 
through seven numbers. 


.... Another Negroexodus to South America 
is being planned. We advise people to keep 
very shy of it. A wuch better plan is to 
unite to purchase large tracts of land in the 
Gulf states, to be divided up and owned by 
Negro farmers. 


... It is generally understood that Grover 
Cleveland is Governor Hill’s second choice 
as the Democratic candidate for President; 
and as to his first choice his proverbial 
modesty constrains him to be silent. 


.... We are pleased to see that The Presby- 
terian strongly attacks the paper adopted 
by the Cincinnati Presbytery, which favored 
separate white and colored presbyteries and 
synods. 


.... The crofters who killed the deer in the 
Hebrides have been acquitted in Edinburgh. 
Scotland needs a coercion act and a Lord 
Balfour. 


.... They have had a little touch of idle- 
ness at the Sing Sing prison, and neither 
men nor keepers like it. 





TO OLD AND NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


OLD SUBSCRIBERS are specially re- 
quested to note that in renewing 
their subscriptions, they can, by send- 
ing the name of one new subscriber, 
obtain the two for $5.00 instead of 
$6.00, and that by forming a club cf 
five subscribers. which they can 
easily do, they can obtain the five for 
$10.00 instead of $15.00—the regular 
rates. New subscribers can also avail 
themselves of the same club rates, 
which will be found in detail on the 
31st page of this week’s paper. At- 
tention is called to the fact that we 
will send to any address, upon appli- 
cation, Tue Inperenpent Clubbing 
List for 1888, by means of which any 
subscriber of THe InpEPENDENT can 
obtain from us any other papers, 
periodicals or magazines at rates very 
much below the regular publishers’ 
rates, thereby saving considerable 
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Ueligious Intelligence. 


MR. MOODY IN LOUISVILLE. , 
BY THE REV. A. 8. STEEL. 


THIs writing is near the close of the fourth 
week of the great meeting in Louisville, 
under the lead of Mr. Moody. The interest 
has grown steadily from the first. The 
spacious Tabernacle has not been able to 
accommodate half the people who sought 
admission; and it has been a difficult prob- 
lem how to seat the thousands of clerks and 
working-people who could not get to the 
service at the usual time. The building is 
filled an hour before the time for service. 
Some people carry lunch, and hold over 
from one meeting to the next. As far as 
the attendance of the people is a test of suc- 
cess, there is nothing to be desired. Gur 
brother has the ear of the people as perbaps 
no other man ever had it. Besides the reg- 
ular services at the Tabernacle, a special ser- 
vice is held Sunday at 11 A.M. at the Buck- 
ingham Theater. Admission to this meet- 
ing is by ticket; and in this way a class of 
non-church-goers is reached that it is hard 
to draw even to the Tabernacle. The sys- 
tem of admission to gospel meetings by 
ticket is unpopular down this way; and it 
must be admitted that it has on its face 
some repellant aspects. But where seating 
accommodations are limited, it has some 
valuable advantages. Overflow meetings 
are held in several churches, and have 
helped to extend the good effect of the cen- 
tral effort. 

The work in the inquiry-rggm has been 
hindered bythe lack ot competent instruct- 
ors. Our churches are perhaps no worse 
than others; but we have reason to deplore 
the fact of the scarcity of trained workers 
who know howto guideinquirers. No work 
is more delicate or important; none call 
more imperatively for a close and accurate 
knowledge of the Bible. We will miss 
largely the benefit we ought to have gained 
at this point. The inquiry-room has been 
thronged with earnest seekers after God. 
The harvest is plenteous, but the laborers 
are few. The prominence given to this fact 
will perhaps lead the pastors to give special 
attention to the training of workers. Mr. 
Moody insists on the workers in the inquiry- 
room having the Bible in hand, and show- 
ing the way of life from the Word itself. It 
would be a most excellent result of his ear- 
nest pleading with us on this subject ifa 
class of workers could be organized in each 
church, and specially trained for inquiry- 
room work. 

To help us in this much neglected de- 
partment, Mr. Moody has devoted one ser- 
vice a day to the instruction of workers. He 
is big and stout, and has a prodigious stock 
of physical force; yet his drafts upon his 
resources are correspondingly heavy. From 
8 to 4.0’clock P.M. he gives a Bible-reading; 
from 4 to 5 o’clock, a lecture on methods of 
dealing with inquirers; from 7 to 8 o’clock, 
he preached; after that he is engaged in the 
work of the inquiry-room until late at 
night. He isa man of enormous work. 

A Christian convention was held last 
week, at which various subjects were 
brought forward for discussion; on all of 
which we had the benefit of Mr. Moody’s 
large practical experience. The convention 
drew together a large number of workers 
from the surrouvding country; many came 
from distant p rtsoftheSouth. There was 
general regret that temporary indisposition 
prevented Dr. Broadus from taking his place 
in the program. Dr. Broadus is a universal 
favorite, and no man is heard with more 
pleasure and profit. He has been a constant 
attendant, a modest but faithful worker in 
all the meetings. Some of the doctor’s 
friends fear he is overworked; such men are 
too valuable to have life shortened by excess 
of toil. 

Mr. Sankey is here, and will remain until 
the close of the meeting. His singing adds 
interest to the occasion. Professor Case 
and his wife left last week to meet engage- 
ments in Florida. But they completely 
won our hearts by their work here, and our 
prayers follow them on their mission. 

Nothing hascccurred to mar the delight- 
ful harmony of the occasion. We sit to- 
gether in heavenly places in Christ Jesus. 
Verily there is common ground on which 
Christians canstand. Weare surely drift- 
ing toward it on the current of God’s 
providence. One grand result of these great 
union efforts is to blend the body of Christ 
in “the «nity of the Spirit,’”’ and teach us 
that important as our denominational dif- 
ferences may appear they are not essential 
to the practical union of the people of God. 
The helpful influence of this great union 
effort on the churches of Louisville will 
long be felt. We know each other bétter 
and love each other more after a month’s 


fraternal intercourse in the blessed service 

of God. There will be no trouble about our 

getting along happily together in Heaven. 
LOUISVILLE, KY., Feb. 2d, 1848. 
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A TRAINING school for young men who 
will give theirlives to work among the Ne- 
groes has been opened under the care of the 
Rev. John Slattery, a Roman Catholic 
priest, in Baltimore. Mr. Slattery in a cir- 
cular states that only about 100,000 Negroes 
are Catholics, and that three millions have 
no preferred religion. The Bishops of Wil- 
mington, Richmond, Natchez and Wheel- 
ing, and Archbishops Gibbons and Ryan 
write lettersapproving Mr. Slattery’s enter- 
prise. Says the Bishop of Wilmington: 

“We must do something for the colored peo- 
ple or run the risk of provoking our Lord's 
malediction. But we can do little till we have 
men called to and educated for this particular 
mission. Inthe Diocere of Wilmington alone, 
there must be more than one hundred thousand 
colored people, and yet I doubt whether among 
them all, one hundred be Catholics: and at 
present, little isdoing or can be done toward 
winning them to the Church.” 

The Bishop of Natchez says: 

“They [the Bishops of the South] no doubt 
feel the great responsibility that burdens their 
consciences for the salvation of the millions of 
the colored race within the limits of their dio- 
ceses. I, for one, feel also the difficulties that 
surround the accomplishment of the task. Our 
priests everywhere in the Southern States are 
devoted to their duty and willing also to work 
for the colored people as well as for the white. 
But the work for the one and for the other is 
quite different, and it is almost impossible, a 
few cases excepted, as far as my experience 
goes, to do much good for the salvation of the 
Negro whilst engaged in the ministry for the 
whites. Again, most all the Southern dioceses 
stand greatly in need of priests to keep up the 
work that has already been established and 
needsto be continued; consequently it is next to 
impossible to obtain priests willing and posess- 
ing the necessary requisites to devote them- 
selves to this peculiar work.” 

The Bishop of Wheeling writes: 

“ The spiritual destitution of our large Negro 
population isan object of deepest concern to all 
the Bishops of the South, on whom mainly rests 
the duty of providing these millions of souls 
with the means of attaining a knowledge of our 
holy religion. Many difficulties must be en- 
countered and overcome. Though possessing 
pow all the rights of American citizens, the Ne- 
groes of the South are still a distinct class with 
characteristics peculiarly their own. Little 
progress, therefore, can be made, until separate 
churches and schools are provided for them, 
and until men, endowed with the Apostolic 
spirit and familiar with the Negro character. 
are specially trained for this missionary field.’ 


....Bishop Peterkin, of West Virginia, 
calls attention to some inequalities in the 
working of the Board of Missions of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. He finds, 
for example, that there are five dioceses, 
having about 160 clergy and about 14,000 
communicants, that voted solidly to change 
the name of the Church, and on the other 
hand, one diocese, with less than twenty- 
five clergy and a little over 2,500 communi- 
cants, that voted against it. In the past 
ten years the five dioceses gave to domestic 
and foreign missions about $7,800 and the 
one diocese gave about $8,100, or 3300 more 
than the five combined. In the mean time, 
the one received from the General Board a 
little less than $4,000 to extend the Church 
in its bounds, and the five received upwards 
of $82,000 (of which about $14,000 was for 
colored and Indian work). The five dio- 
ceses have about six times the area and six 
times the population of the one, and, there- 
fore, no exception is here taken,” says the 
Bishop, ‘‘ to the disproportion of appropria- 
tion—to the fact that they received not six 
times, but twenty times as much in the 
way of aid; to the fact that the five received 
ten times as muth as they gave, and the 
one gave twice as much as it received. 
But,” he adds, ‘‘it does appear to many per- 
sons in this one diocese, which has so loyally 
stood by the General Board during these 
ten years past and still so loyally stands by 
it—if deeds are to speak as well as words 
—it does appear to many persons in this 
one diocese as if they were helping put a 
rod in the hands of the five wherewith to be 
smitten.”” His remedy is not in a change 
in Church legislation, but in patronizing 
the American Church Missionary Society, 
which, since 1877, has been recognized as an 
auxiliary of the Board of Missions. 


---»The deputation of the English Bap- 
tist Union, in their report of their confer- 
ence with Mr. Spurgeon, states that in 
reply to the question asking for names and 
evidence of men unfaithful to the Gospel, 
Mr. Spurgeon positively declined to give the 
names of any brethren, since he did not be- 
lieve that the Union bad any authority over 
them, nor did he know of any one who had 
violated the constitution; because he did 





not believe thereis any power under the 





constitution for dealing with the utmost 
divergence of doctrinal opinion. At the meet- 
ing of the Council Dr. Landels moved that as 
Mr. Spurgeon declined to give the names of 
those he charged with heresy, and the evi- 
dence supporting the charges, the charges, 
in the judgment of the Council, ought 
not to have been made. It was moved that 
the words “ ought not to have been made ” 
be omitted. In the discussion which follow- 
ed, J. G. Greenhough, of Leicester, said 
that he knew intimately those whose names 
had been privately mentioned asthe men 
referred to by Mr. Spurgeon, and that not 
oneof his charges wasin any sense true. 
They believed all the great evangelical 
truths of Scripture, including the personal- 
ity of the Holy Spirit, the inspiration of the 
Bible and the atoning sacrifice, resurrec- 
tion, and Divinity of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The Amendment was then re- 
jected, and the resolution was carried. 


....Dr. S. G. Smith, who recently left the 
Methodist ministry to organize, in St. Paul, 
Minn., an independent church, baptizes can- 
didates who accept the following vows: 

- - you heartily repent of your sins?” 

do.”’ 

“Will you accept Jesus Christ as Saviour, 
Teacher, and Master?” 

“T will.” 

“Will you be baptized in this faith?” 

“That is my desire.” 

The church vows are as follows: 

“* Do you assent to the Apostles’ Creed as the 
substance of Christian doctrine?” 

“ I do.” 

“Do you accept Jesus Christ as your Saviour?” 

“Téa” 

“* Will you practice in your life the precepts of 
morality and love taught by Jesus Christ?” 

“I will, God being my helper.” 

“Will you co-operate in the work of the 
church to the extent of your ability, and in your 
relations to the church will you endeavor to 
keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace?” 

“T will.” 

“*On these vows will you be received into the 
Christian Church?” 

“That is my desire.” 

-... The Anglican Church pre: s is discuss- 
ing a proposal to change the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury to an archbishopric of Lon- 
don. The Primate, as a matter of fact, re- 
sides in London, and goes but seldom to 
Canterbury. The Rock says the salaries of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London, amounting together to 
$125.000 a year, are “‘ now to a large extent 
frittered away in the extravagance of two 
huge palaces, one at Lambeth and one at 
Fulbam.” With the transfer of the primacy 
to London this waste would be largely 
avoided. The Rock, replying to the objec- 
tion that the transfer is impracticable, re- 
marks: 

“ All we can say isthat the Church of Eng- 
land has to set her house in order, and to prove 
to a radical and utilitarian age that she is 
worth preserving. Rich prelates and palatial 
ecclesiastical residences are among the things 
that excite the wrath of the radicals. It is not 
our parochial system, nor our har.!-working, 
often underpaid clergy, nor our Scriptural lit- 
urgy, nor our beautiful services, that invite 
attack; but it is a state of things which Church- 
men cannot consistently defend and from 
which the Chu ch derives no real benefit.” 


....-The Seventh Day Adventists are, it 
seems, having difficulty in working their 
tithe system. At a conference recently held 
the matter was carefully considered, and it 
was ascertained that in some places not 
more than half of the members pay tithes; 
in other places the proportion is better, but 
in noneis it what it ought to be. Some 
members not only do not pay tithes them- 
selves, but influence others not to; and 
some of the most wealthy are in this class. 
A series of resolutions was adopted, de- 
ploring the negligence and recommending a 
upiform system of collection, in which the 
treasurer of every church isto visit every 
member montbly for his tithes, and a list of 
members with the amount of money each 
has paid is to be read before the church at 
the end of each quarter. 


....In view of certain reports concerning 
the relations of Italy and the Vatican 
given out through the clerical press, an 
official statement has been made in the Ri 
forma, from which we take the following 
paragraph: 

“The Government has not attempted to 
alter its line of conduct toward the Vatican, 
and has no intention of doingso. It accords 
to the Vatiean the most unbounded spiritual 
liberty—of which the jubilee isa fresh and most 
convincing proof, even for the blind and the 
mad—and maintains for Italy the decided, con- 
tinued and absolute control of its rights and 
interests. Every man to his post. Will it be 
Italy who will move? Never.” 


.... The first meeting of the Archdeaconry 
of New York was held recently, and it was 
stated by the Archdeacon, Mr. Mackay 











Smith, that the work of the archdeacoury 
consisted of two parts, first, the mainte- 
nance of the work already carried on by the 
City Mission of the Church in the institu- 
tions, and second, aggressive mission work 
in the city at large—the evangelization ef 
the poor. It was work to be done by the 
parishes in combination. 


....The Free-will Baptists, according to 
their avnual Register, have 48 yearly meet- 
ings, 183 quarterly meetings, and 1,531 
churches, with a total membership of 82.686, 
The number of ordained ministers is 1,314, 
and of licentiates 69. In New England there 
are 468 churches, with 32,659 members, about 
two-fifths of the whole number of mem- 
bers. 


-...-The Sultan of Turkey has requested 
the Armenian Patriarch to withdraw his 
resignation. The Patriarch will refer the 
matter to the Armenian National Assem- 
bly. The Armenian Mixed Council has 9ro- 
tested to the Porte against the action of 
Turkish officials in breaking into and 
desecrating an Armenian convent near 
Van. 


....The bones of that old Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Thomas a Becket, have at last 
been found in a rough-hewn stone coffin 
under Canterbury Cathedral. The skull is 
well preserved and is said to be magnificent 
iu size and proportions. Its crown bears 
unmistakable marks of a sword cut, which 
the chroniclers relate took off the top of his 
Scalp. 


....Some 283 persons were ordained dea- 
cons in the Church of England in the Christ- 
mas season, and 307 were ordained priests. 
Of the candidates 158 were Oxford men and 
191 Cambridge. The whole number of or- 
dinations in 1887 was 734 deacons and 767 
priests, a total of 1,501, the smallest number 
since 1882, 


...-Cardinal Manning says the great 
hereties have all been ordained men: 

“There is hardly a heresy that has ever been 
taught in the world that was not begun by a 
priest or a bishop. Une or two heresies certainly 
owe their origin to laymen, but the great mul- 
titude of heresiarchs have been priests and 
bishops.” 

---. The Spanish Catholics of South Amer- 
ica sent the Pope over $800,000 in gold coin 
to grace his jubilee. The Pope is said to be 
particularly pleased with his money pres- 
ents, which were very large from'the United 
States. 


....-The Episcopalians have organized 
their first Church Club in New England. 
It is called the ‘“‘ Episcopalian Church Club 
ot Massachusetts.” 


.... Dr. Frederick Courtney, rector of St. 
Paul’s, Boston, bas been elected Anglican 
Bishop of Nova Scotia. 





Missions. 


A CONFERENCE ON THE CONGO BY 
BISHOP TAYLOR. 


THE second annual meeting of the district 
Conference of the Upper Congo District as- 
sembled at Vivi mission station* December 
3d, 1887, at two o’clock P. M., with Bishop 
Taylor in the chair. 

Fifveen members were present, including 
the Bishop, and sixteen were unavoidably 
absent. The Bishop reported briefly as fol- 
lows: 

“Our disappointment in not being able to 
get direct and prompt transpert cf our 
steamer and other stuff to Stanley Pool, 
and detention in Vivi, though trying to our 
faith and patience here, and hard on the 
hopes of our patrons at home, is working 
f@ our good and for the enlargement of our 
field of operations on the Congo: 

“Ist. In the unexpected depletion of ourtran- 
sit funds, had the government of the state 
of Congo been able to transport our freight 
to Stanley Pool at a pound ($5) per man-load, 
according to agreement, we could not have 
paid their transport bills. Here, in Vivi, 
our expenses are but light and our trans- 
port by steam will be much cheaper than 
by carriers alone. 

“9d. It has been the means of a gove: nment 
authorization to open a line of mission sta 
tions from Vivi to Isangala, 55 miles, and 
thence to Manyanga, 88 miles, thence on the 
south side of the Congo 100 miles to Stanley 
Pool. 

‘3d. We are finding out as our acquaint- 
ance extends that north of said base line of 
stations there is a densely populated belt of 
country belonging to Congo State, extend- 
ing back to the Loango River, and that par- 
allel east a belt of about 100 miles or more. 

“Since our arrival here, about the first of 
July of this year of grace—five months—we 
have under the mechanical generalship of 
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our dear brotber Critchlow, extemporized 
the construction of a new steam wagon dis- 
similar from all other wagons in the world, 
of vast pulling power, for the transport of 
our heavy freights upthe steep hills, by 
meavs of this wonderful wagon and a little 
manforce. All our cargoes have been 
brought up the crooked, steep, rocky hills, 
from the beach to Vivitop, a distance of 
about a mile anda half, since which our 
preacher aud storekeeper, J.C. Teter, has 
taken stock of all our stores and put them 
under roof, lock and key. Ourchief engi- 
neer Silas W.Field,has rubbed up and paint- 
ed and oiled such parts of our steamer and 
saw-mill stuff as were liable to rust. Brother 
Rasmussen has given usa plan fora cheap 
buoyant raft for the discharge of our trac- 
tion engine when she shall be brought up 
by thesteamer. The materials for said raft 
are being prepared so that we hope we shall 
within a few weeks see our road engineers, 
Brothers Claflin, Rasmussen, White and 
Briggs moving inward with our steam 
wagon and traction engine. Brother Wm. 
H. Arringdale, ourarchitect and man ofall 
mechanical work, has been busy and effec- 
tive in house-building and repairs. 
“Our dear sisters have done the cooking for 
all our working force—a heavy task that is 
never finished. Meantime, though I have 
wrought in our varied work at Vivi three 
months out of the five of our sojourn here, 
I have explored the line to Isangala, and re- 
port the opening of five siations—1st. Vivi, 
the site of the former capital of the state. 
For a little over seven acres of ground here 
and the buildings remaining we paid £160. 
2d. At Vumtomba Vivi, four miles distant, 
in sight oa the mountain, we have built an 
adobe house and opened a station. 3d. Sadi 
Kabanza, about twenty miles from Vivi. 
4th. Matamba, about twenty-nine miles 
from here, all on the carav in trail. 5th. 
Isangala, where our freights have to be tak- 
eu by boats up the river to Manyanga. We 
have not built, but our missionary, E. A. 
Skoreland, occupies, rent free, the station- 
house of the Government. 6th. Natumba, 
near Banana, we have just received per- 
mission from the Governor-General to se- 
lect asite, aud Ihope to be able to send in 
duly a sketch of the land selected, and to 
settle on the premises ina tent till we can 
yet a small iron house ordered from Liver- 
peol.” 

Reports from various stations were theu 
presented. John A. Newth stated what 
had been done at Sadi Cabanzi. He said 
that the natives, though willing to be 
taught English, declined having anything 
to do with the worship of God, believing 
that all joining in it will die. Yet Mr. 
Newth believes there is ground for hope. 
The witch-doctor, having been warned 
against his barbarous practice, now brings 
all sick patients to the Mission to receive 
medical treatment. This is certainly a step 
in the right direction, for it will give the 
natives confidence in the missionary. Mr. 
Newth thinks that when he is able to speak 
the language of the natives he will be able 
to reason away their prejudices. 

The report from Vumtomba, back of 
Vivi, detailed the building operations, and 
stated that the natives are very friendly, 
and there is a daily class of from eight to 
eleven to learn English. 

Miss Mary Kildare reported the result of 
her teaching in two villages near Vivi. She~ 
first got good classes of children, taught 
them to sing Christian songs, and to repeat 
the Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer. 
The interest and attendance increased, and 
the parents beganto come, and one man has 
given up idol worship. 

The report from Matamba, by Charles 
Laffin, stated that that station was opened 
in September. The natives are eager to be 
taught. 

Six persons were licensed to preach. The 
conference concluded with the reading of 
the appointments by the Bishop. There are 
ten charges. 


a " . 


ONE of the most hopetul indications 
for the future of Christianity in Japan, is 
the strong mi-sionary character of the na- 
tive churches. Says the Rev. T. T. Alex- 
ander, of Osaka: ‘** In almost every individ- 
ual church the members combine, either 
with or without regular organization, to 
carry the Gospel to their unconverted friends 
and neighbors. Many of the churches have 
regular preaching places in localities lying 
outside their own conuregational limits. 
Already numerous home missicnary boards 
and societies have been organized and are 
in full operation.” 


-... The Naviwa Chiukai, one of the pres- 
byteries of the United Church of Japan, re- 
portsa gain of thirty-five per cent. in its 


Biblical Research. 


PkoF. GEORGE RAWLINSON, in one of 
his latest works, ‘‘Moses: His Life 
and Times,’”’ sketches most vividly the 
characteristics of Nature in the desert. He 
is describing Moses in Midian: 

“For the most part, the Sinaitic region is one 
of unvarying calm and stillness. By day the 
sun rises through a dull haze in the east, then 
springs into a clear and speckless sky, through 
which it slowly moves hour after hour in con- 
stant unclouded majesty, bathing the earth in 
an unvarying flood of light, until, toward even- 
ing, it begins to sink into the purple haze that 
lies along the west, and, turning it for a few 
minutes into an ensanguined sea, drops down 
below the horizon and is hid. Night at once 
closes in—the glow in the west rapidly fades 
away—darkness descends upon the face of the 
earth, and with darkness a hush of silence, even 
deeper than that of day. One by one the stars 
come out in the solemn, blue-black sky, till all 
their hosts are marshaled, but only to look with 
many-colored eyes—yellow, and red, and white, 
and violet—without noise and without motion 
on the sleeping earth beneath them. Even 
when the yellow glory of the moon rises above 
the horizon and walks, or rather floats, in the 
softness of the limpid firmament, there is little 
stir of life, or sound, or movement. Bats, per- 
haps, come out and flutter their wings; the cry 
of a hyena or a jackal is heard in the distance; 
but such sights and sounds are ‘tew and far 
between,’ and when they occur, seem rather to 
intensify the stillness than break it.” 

.... The last heft of the Journal of the Ger- 
man Oriental Society (IT, 1887), contains an 
estimate of the work and merits of the 
Egyptologist, Gustav Seyffarth, who died 
one yearago in New York at the advanced 
age ofeighty-nine. His leading claim was, 
that his system of reading the hieroglypbics, 
and not Champollion’s, was correct. The 
article is written by Ebers, the Egyptolo- 
gist and novelist, his successor in Leipzig. 
It is written in a masterly spirit, and seeks 
to do ample justice to the subject, although 
the writeris his literary opponent. Ebers 
finds Seyffarth entitled to the honor of 
being the first discoverer of the polyphone 
hieroglyphics, and, under certain limita- 
tions, of a very important constituent of the 
hieroglyphic system, namely of the sylla- 
ble-signs. Then he is entitled to recogni- 
tion for his work on the so-called king- 
papyrus of Turin. The article of Ebers is 
of great importance not only in historically 
reviewing the development of Egyptology 


during the past five decades, but a4so in 
elucidating in general outline the principles 
of hieroglyphic research. 


.... Biblical scholars will be pleased to 
learn that the ‘“‘ Records of the Past” are to 
be continued by a new series, under the 
editorship of Professor Sayce,and published 
as before by Messrs. Bagster & Sons. The 
editor is to be assisted by such distinguished 
authorities as Mr. Le Page Renouf, Professor 
Maspero, Mr. Budge, Mr. Pinches, Professor 
Oppert, Monsieur Amiaud. Two volumes 
will be brought out during the coming 
year; and all are to differ from those of the 
first series in several features, more espe- 
cially in a larger amount of historical, 
religious, and geographical information to 
be presented in introductions and notes, as 
well as in references to points of contact 
between the monumental records and the 
Old Testament. Heretofore each volume 
was devoted wholly eitherto Assyrian or to 


Egyptian literature; but hereafter transla- 
tions of both Egyptian and Assyrian texts 
will appear in the same volume. 


....For Biblical and Oriental research the 
new “‘ Orientalische Bibliographie,”’ whose 
publication has just been commenced by 
Renther, in Berlin, will be a valuable aux- 
iliary. The editor is Prof. A Miiller, the 
Arabic grammarian, at Kénigsberg. He 
will be aided by Dr. Bessenberger, his col- 
league at the University, by Dr. Strack, of 
Berlin. Dr. J. Miiller. of Berlin, who is Dr. 
Gregory’s successor as editor of the literary 
department in the Theol. Literaturzeitung, 
of Leipzig, and by Dr. Vollers, of Cairo. In 
its outward make-up the bibliography will 
be much like that of Klatt, in Kuhn’s Liter- 
aturblatt, which ceases from this date. It 
will contain the titles of all books and arti- 
cles on the nationalities, religions, customs 
and habits, languayes, literature and his- 
tory of the peoples of Asia, Oceanica and 
Africa. Special attention will be paid to 
the native publications of the Oriental peo- 
ples. 

....Before Mariette Bey died he be- 
queathed the materials to and arranged 
with Professor Maspero to edit and publish 
his great work ‘‘ Monuments Divers’; and 
now the latter has just completed the text 
for the press, which will soon be issued. 
This task has required eight years of labor, 


and the work will be one of the most im- 
ortant that has ever been produced in 
izyptian archzology. Professor Maspero’s 
second “* Memoir ”’ on the Royal Mummies 
found at Deir el-Bahari in 1881, is in -_press 





membership the past year. 


Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 19TH. 


A LESSON ON -FORGIVENESS.--Matrt. xviii, 
21-85. 


Notes.—‘‘ Until seven times ?’’—Peter 
wonders if that is not sufficient. He has 
outdone the rabbis by four times. He 
thought he was proposing a most charitable 
measure, * Until seventy times seven.” 
—The kest scholars agree that the correct 
rendering is seventy-seven times, This read- 
ing does notinvalidate the spirit of the text, 
that forgiveness should be never-ending. 
“* Therefore.”’—From the fact of this 
unlimited forgiveness. “A certain 
king”: ahuman king. Literally, toa man 
a king. **Muke a reckoning.’”’—Settle 
accounts. “Ten thousand talents,”’— 
An approximate calculation makes a talent 
equal to $1,030. The fullamount the servant 
owed would, therefore, be about $10,300,000, 
asum so large in those days as to be equiva- 
lent to four or five times of our money value 
of to-day. Money was scarcer then. 
** To be sold.”’—His lord went about the best 
way he could then to get his payment. 
*T will pay thee all.”,—An incidental 
drapery to the parable. He will do his best. 
* And forgave him the debt.”,—Why? 
The king grants more than is asked. It 
cannot be on account of the merit of the 
man’s penitence. Why God forgives sin is 
often a great mystery tco. “Aa hundred 
pence.”’—About $17.25. What a mean little 
debt to make so much fuss over in com- 
parison with the incalculable amount he 
owed his lord. “And took him by 
the throat.”’—Throttled him. With savage 
act he thrusts the sword of his lord’s 
































displeasure into his own heart. Re- 
man law permitted the dragging of debtors 
by the throat to the judge.———"* Pay what 


thou owest.’’—Or rather—pay if thou owest 
aught. Undoubtedly a gruff Greek idiom. 
“Exceedingly sorry.’’—Deeply grieved 
at the cruelty going on. “And told.” 
The infinite Lord has no need of any one to 
tellhim. Yet this was an act of confidence. 
It was to redress a wrong, not to tattle. 
** Tormentors.’’—To torture as well as 
to cast into prison. “Till he should 
pay.”--This is eternal punishment. He 
could ne ver pay so great a debt. 

Instruction.—Peter’s question was at that 
time one of conmsmon casuistry. Peter saw 
further than the rabbis in answering it. 
So the Christian sees further than the 
worldly in answering questions about moral 
and spiritual truths. In such proportion 
ought his life to be true to his insight. 
Christ saw truth with infinite clearness. 
His life was perfect. 

When a person has forgiven his brother 
or friend four hundred and ninety tiaies, 
the habit of forgiveness is apt to become 
firmly fixed. But with God forgiveness is 
not limited by number. Hischarity is insi- 
nite. Noone should gloat over any act of 
forgiveness as a strange, unusual thing, 
even if it does seem to take unusual grace 
to do it. It should beso much a matter ot 
habit that it becomes a matter of course. 

On the other hand, 1f we do not keep ac- 
count of the number of times we forgive, we 
are apt to note the number of times certain 
onesinjure us. ‘‘ That is the third time Mr. 
Blank has thrown his snow over into my 
back-yard. Mean thing! We'll get even 
yet!’ Such calculation is as reprehensible as 
the state of unforgiveness. It goes hand in 
hand with it. 

This servant owed his lord an almost in- 
calculable amount. It represents the debt 
that every sinner owes to God. 

If the debt ot one is so great, who can esti- 
mate the debt of the whule world? Now can 
any one wonder that Jesus was a man of 
sorrow, and oppressed with the sense of 
overwhelming sin? 

When we are inclioed to deal harshly, 
or what we call justly with others, we 
should ask ourselves if that is the way that 
God has treated us in the Gospel of his Son. 

There is no ethical fitness for Heaven in 
the heart of him who on earth is unkind, 
mean and unforgiving. He has not an atom 
of heavenliness in him. 

For how little a fault or misunderstand- 
ing or even pecuniary debt do we allow our 
tempers to be roused and friendship broken! 

God never compels us to forgive. He in- 
fluences us; but we are ever free agents. 

We are stimulated by forgiveness from 
God to remit the trifling debts of our 
friends. 

Divine forgiveness can be forfeited when 
backsliding is not retrieved. 

An unforgiving spirit is the proof of its 
own condemnation. 

Heart-forgiveness is what is wanted. No 














Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BENNETT, N. E., accepts call to Wilming- 
ton, O. 
BIRKLY, CorNELIUs, Somerset, 
froze to death recently, aged 70. 
CAMERON, RoBErRT, Denver, Col., resigns. 
EAGY, E. O., ord. in Columbia, Ind. 
JENKINS, J. A., Montevideo, accepts call 
to Thunder, Minn. 
PANTET, JAMEs, ord. in Mulberry, Kan. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ATKINS, DOANE R., Columbia, Dak., ac- 

cepts call to Calumet, Mich. 

BARNES, GEORGE B., Wahpeton, called to 

Forman, Harlem, and Harkinson, Dak. 

BERRY, EDWARD A., Romeo, Mich., with- 

draws resignation. 

ae. J., supplies at White Cloud, 

Mich. 

BUSHEE, WILLIAM A., Morrisville, Vt., 

resigns, to take effect in May. 

CHENEY, RvsseEL. L., Prairie du Chien, 

becomes general missionary in Lemon- 

weir Convention, Wis. 

CHITTENDEN, ALBERT J., Ceredo, W. 

Va., accepts call to Andover and W. 

Andover, O. 

CRANE, K. H., of No. Amherst and Brown- 

belm, accepts eal) to Chatham, O. 

DAVIS, J. B., has begun work at Fredericks- 

burg, O. 

DELONG, D. D., has begun work at Ar- 

kausas City, Kan. 

ss J. B., Scotland, willsupply at Ellis, 

an. 

GARDNER, Harry D.J., Hartford Sem- 

inary, supplies at Gilbertville, Mass., for 

three months. 

GULICK, N. J., ord. in Greenbush, N. Y. 

HAYNES, -E. CHALMERS. Canterbury, 

Conn., resigns, to take effect May Ist. 

HUGHES, MOoRIEN M., Remsen, N. Y., ac- 

cepts call to West Milgrove and neigb- 

boring cburches, O. 

HYDE, NATHANIEL A., Mayflower ch., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., resigus, totake effect 
April Ist. 

ve My S., accepts call to Milton Mills, 


Penn., 


JONES, WILLIAM O., ord. in Thurman, O. 

KELLEY, GEORGE W., Lyndon, called to 
Barton, Vt. 

KENDRICK, —, Shurtleff College at, 
Upper Alton, supphes at Alton, Ill. 

KENNGOTT, GEORGE F., Andover Semi- 
nary, will ya! at Andover and East 
Andover, N. H., a year. 

KENT, THOMAS. Stanton, Neb., called to 
Abingdon, Il. 

LUCKEY, FRANK R., YaleSeminary, called 
to Humphrey Street ch., New Haven, 
Conn. 

noe. RODERICK J., inst. in Hinsdale, 

NELSON, GEORGE W.., state evangelist, 
acceptscall to Baldwin and Hammond, 
Wis. 

PACKARD. NaAuvuM L., called to Nashua, 
Ia., indefinitely. 

PIERSON, J. S., ord. in Fontanelle, Ia. 

POPE, CHARLES H., Boston, called to New- 
man ch., E. Providence, R. I. 

RICHARDSON, E. C., librarian Hartford 
Seminary, is temporarily supplying at 
Wethersfield, Conn. 

ROBINSON, PEARLEY J., called to Win- 
throp, Me. 

WALLACE, GForGE R., Cobden, called to 
Second cb., Spr.ngfield, Ill. 

WALLACE, Rost. W., inst. in First ch., 
Wakefield, Mass. 

wage=, JOHN, accepts call to Arena, 

is. 


WOODBURY, FRANK P., Second ch., Rock- 
ford, Ili., called to Second ch., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BROWN, HEnNrY E.. removes from Omri to 
Merrill, Wis. 

BURTON, 8S. M., removes 
Rapids, Ia., to Rockford, Ill. 

COBB, R. P., Harmony, accepts call to 
Merchantville, N. J. 

DANA. MALCOLM M., St. Paul, Minp., 
called to Jefferson Avenue ch., De- 
troit, Mich. 

DAY, JOHN E., removes from Skipanon to 
Gervais, Ore. 

DUNCAN, K. J., accepts call to River For- 
est, Ill. 

FARRAR, R. B.. Beaver Creek, Minn., died 
recently, aged 52. 

FOWLER, THOMAS, removes from Corunna 
to Holly, Mich. 

GILCHRIST, F. M..removes from Hanover, 
Ind., to Antonito, Col. 

HOLLIFIELUD, A. N., St. Louis, Mo., ac- 
cepts eall to Third ch., Newark, N.J. 
McCRORY, J. T., Third U. P. ch., Pitts- 
burg, called to Bridgewater, Penn. 
MILLER, W. 5.. removes from Port Perry, 

Pa., to Washington, D. C. 

OVERMANN,L.L., Talladega, Ala., be- 
cuwmes pastor new cv.urchin South Pitts- 
burgh, Tenn. 

PETER, W. S., removes from Odessa to 
Remington, Ind. 

STEVENSON, A. R., Easton, Penn., ac- 
cepts call to Schenectady, N. Y. 

TOWNSEND, H. B., Phillipsburg, N. J 
resigns. 

WALLER, Maurice, Manchester, O,, ao 
cepts call to Monticello, Il. 


from Coon 








and will shortly be issued. 


other clever counterfeit avails. 





WILLIAMS, H. F., removes from Macales- 
ter, Minn., to Chicago, lll. » 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention wn our list of “ Books of the Week 
wiil be considered by us an equivatent to their pub- 
lighers for all volumes recetved. The interests of our 


readers will quide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice.) : 
THE STUDY OF HISTORY IN THE 
COLLEGES. 


OF all the ‘‘ Circulars of Information ” 
issued by the Bureau of Education, one 
of the most valuable is No. 3 for 1887, 
entitled The Study of History in American 
Colleges and Universities, by Dr. Herbert 
B. Adams, Professor of History in the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
This ‘‘ circular ” reaches the respectable 
dimensions of a volume of 285 pages, and 
consists of two parts; the first is an ex- 
tended account of the origin and growth 
of historical study at some of our larg- 
est universities, and the second, a sum- 
mary of its present condition, to which 
are added extensive tables, showing all 
the details of the departments of history 
in forty-seven colleges and universities at 
the present time. 

Professor Adams's narrative of the grad- 
ual advance of the study of history to its 
position of prime importance is really a 
history of educational progress in the 
United States; for, asthe old and limited 
curriculum of our colleges was extended 
to admit new branches of study, history 
was one among others, and those institu- 
tions which takea high rank in the at- 
tention they pay toit, are the very ones 
which excel in the departments of mod- 
ern languages and natural science. 

The first distinct endowment of a chair 
of history was made at Harvard in 1839. 
Jared Sparks was its first incumbent, and 
his special work in American history gave 
the new department an impulse which 
has been felt ever since. Before this 
time history had been joined to other de- 
partments, a condition which still, and 
very unfortunately, exists in most of the 
older and smaller colleges. At Harvard 
and at Yale, history seems to have been 
at first a part of a theological chair. At 
Columbia it was attached at different 
times to a professorship of law and of 
philosophy, until it was brought into a 
union with political science—a union 
which existed from a very early date at 
William and Mary College. In all of the 
older colleges, classical history was 
taught in connection with the reading of 
the Greek and Roman historians, and 
often a definite start in some field of his- 
torical study has been given by this work. 
Such was the case at Yale, where it was 
taught by the late Prof. James Hadley, 
who gave also an impulse to the historical 
side of Roman law, and at Columbia, 
where Professor Anthon aroused a deep 
interest in the study of Greek and Roman 
antiquities. 

In 1855 Michigan University instituted 
a professorship of history and English 
literature. Columbia called Francis Lie- 
ber to achair of history and political 
science in 1857. 

They were followed by Yale in 1865, 
when A. M. Wheeler became professor of 
history. The department now stood cn 
an equal footing with others, and its sub- 
sequent history is one of steady prog- 
ress. 

From this time on there appears a di- 
vision between ancient history, which is 
quite generally left to be considered in 
connection with the study of Latin and 
Greek authors, and modern history, 
which soon became important enough to 
admit of subdivision. American history 
next obtained an independent position, 
and was accorded anequal rank. To-day 
it rivals all other departments in the 
amount of attention it receives and the 
interest it inspires. 

But not only are the subjects of histor- 
ical study treated by Professor Adams. 
Its methods and aims receive, as_ well, 
careful attention. The constant improve- 
ment in methods which he traces is again 
true of other studies than history. He 
placesmuch weight, and rightly, upon 
the Seminar method of study. In fact, 
as far as this represents a general tenden- 
cy, the method is more general than the 
limited use of the word would imply. 
Much of the essential merit of this system 
really exists where the name itself is not 








assumed. College instructors who are not 
confined in their class-room to the once 
all-prevailing formality of question and 
answer (and what good teacher has not 
abandoned this straight-jacket?), who 
-ningle explanation and suggestion with 
illustration of every possible kind; who 
assign special topics for careful investi- 
gation, and cultivate the critical power of 
their students, such teachers have evolved 
the best attainable results from the old 
system, and are using not afew of the 
features of the ‘‘ Seminary ” method. A 
college recitation isnot athing to be 
lighly cast aside, nor are its possibilities 
for good so limited as is often hinted, or 
actually claimed. 

The aims of historical study are con- 
stantly becoming more practical. 

While giving mind-culture through the 
pointing out of the philosophy of the 
events of the past, it seeks also to draw 
from them lessons for the present. It is 
striving to ‘‘ qualify men to serve their 
fellow-men better, preparing them to 
serve society better, and training them to 
be more useful in their relations to the 
state.” Its aids are as extensive as the 
whole field of human activity. Laws, 
customs, historical remains, geographical 
features are yielding their contributions, 
and the events of to-day are made to throw 
light upon those of yesterday and of long 
ago. Toall interested in education this 
monograph will be welcome. To those 
who hold to the ‘ classical” side of the 
controversy concerning the proper sub- 
jects of college discipline, it will bring 
comfort in the repeated statement that 
the study has ever been, and must con- 
tinue to be ™ based upon the solid sub- 
structure of thorough classical study.” 
Believers in the ‘‘ elective” program 
will welcome it as indicating a tend- 
ency toward studies practical as well 
as disciplinary. It is well worth the at- 
tention of conservative institutions as in- 
dicating to them s>me of the distinctively 
modern demands which ar2 now so plain- 
ly made upon them, while at the same 
time it shows clearly enough that they 
are in the best position to meet these de- 
mands. The large number of students at 
institutions of very recent origin shows 
that an exclusive r2liance upon the tra- 
ditions and methods of previous genera- 
tions cannot be maiptained, certainly not 
if that reliance i nplies the deliberate clos- 
ing of the eyes to tendencies which are 
none the less deep and strong because 
they are only lately developed. 

The volume before us ends with a brief 
sketch by Dr. F. N. Thorpe (University 
of Pennsylvania), of the present condi- 
tion of historical study in Universities 
and schools. He points out its weaker ele- 
ments, how it is often taught in sucha 
way as to repel instead of attracting the 
student, and suggests some remedies for 
these difficulties, together with many 
practical hints to teachers. 

From the statistical tables which are 
appended many of our oldest and best- 
known colleges are missing. This is to be 
regretted, as completeness in such tabula- 
tion is essential to its usefulness. 

Several very attractive pictures of li- 
brary interiors are found in the book, 
and help to make it the most complete 
and satisfactory account we have of college 
work in this one line. 

pa ersee - 

THE Bi-morthly New Englander and 
Yale Review for February, opens with a 
highly intelligent and forcible review of 
“Schurz’s Life of Henry Clay” by the Hon. 
D. H. Chamberlain. A mournful interest, 
attaches to the cautionary paper on the 
recent debate as to Christianity versus 
Mohammedanism from the fact that its 
promising young author, the Rev. Benson 
Sewall, met his death last December by 
accidental drowning. The Rev. Dr. Tar- 
box contributes a paper on ‘* Beliefs that 
dishonor God.” The other papers are 
“Christianity a Science, not a Dream,” by 
the Rev. WilburF. Crafts, and “‘ The Differ- 
ence between Prohibition and High Li- 
cense,’’ by William Lyons Phelps. The de- 
partments of ‘“ University Topics’ and 
‘Current Literature’ are strong and 
to the point. -The table of the 
North American Review for February 
is too full for us to transcribe, consist- 
ing as it does of twenty-one distinct articles 
besides a xxii of Book Reviews and No- 
tices, Wenote among the articles, how- 








ever, that Henry Cabot Lodge gives the 
patriotic New England view of *‘ The Fish- 
eries Question”; Laurence Barrett writes on 
the *‘ Vicissitudes of the Drama,” and from 
Barclay Adams we have a notable sketch of 
‘“‘Georgeism making the rich richer.” 
The Westminster Review in its last num- 
ber opens with ‘“‘ Free Trade in Bank- 
ing.” American readers will find in 
the number “An American View of the 
Fishery Question.” The other papers are 
“Dr. Johnson on Ireland,” a suggestive 
and amusing article. The author of the 
paper on “Adulteration of Food and the 
Remedy,” proposes to make the chemical 
analyzer easily accessible to all who suspect 
the goods they have purchased, followed by 
prosecution of delinquents at public ex- 
pense. ‘‘Manxland,’” “Count Cavour,” 
“Seven Weeks in Australia,” and *‘ A Reply 
to Dr. Ingram by Mr. Gladstone,” complete 
the number. (Leonard Scott Publication 
Company.) Persons intending to build 
houses or make homes for themselves, es- 
pecially if their means are limited, will do 
well to consult the periodical Modern 
Houses at Low Cost, with sixty designs il- 
lustrated and described by R. W. Shoppell. 
Elevations and ground plans are given with 
estimates of cost on which ‘‘The Co-opera- 
tive Building Plan Association of Archi- 
tects’’ agree to guarantee a responsible 
contract for building. Tie plans are in 
great variety and include various degrees 
of expense. The houses are in general mod- 
erate in size and low in cost. (Co-operative 
Building Association, 63 Broadway.) 
The paper of most general interest in The 
Church Eclectic for February is the Esti- 
mate of the Rev. Mr. Mackonochie’s career, 
by John Bull. The original matter in the 
number is “A Study of the Prophet Eze- 
kiel,”” by the Rev. Dr. Clarke, and Fart III 
of ‘The Thirty-nine Articles Vindicated,” 
by the Rev. H. R. Percival. Not the least 
valuable part of the Review is the miscel- 
lany of pithy and timely excerpts, the ‘“Cor- 
respondence,”’ and general editorial notes of 
various kinds. (Utica: W. T. Gibson, Edi- 
tor and proprietor. The Contemporary 
Review inits last number brings the Irish 
history in Australia to bear on the illustra- 
tion of the political question in Great Brit- 
ain in a brilliant and witty paper, by Sir C. 
Gavan Duffy. Francis Peck’s paper on 
“The Workless, the Thriftless and the 
Worthless,’’ as far as it goes, cannot be im- 
proved. In “The Lord Was Not in the 
Earthquake,’’ Mrs. Frances Power Cobbe 
contributes a summary review of Darwinism 
which deserves to be read by every serious 
person who has mind enough to perceive 
the importance of the subject. The number 
is as a wholea striking one. . (Leonard Scott 
Pub. Co.) The Andover Review for 
February is as usual bright, pungent and 
timely in its editorial departments. The 
contributed articles contain among them a 
delightful sketch of Tholuck in Halle, by 
the Rev. J. H. W. Stuckenberg, D.D., and a 
brilliant piece of literary criticism on “‘ The 
Christian Character of Goethe’s Iphigenie 
auf Tauris,” by Lewis J. Huff. 

















..Among books worthy of favorable 
mention we enumerate a neat little volume 
of American Authors for Young Folks, by 
Amanda B. Harris, withsketches of Irving, 
Cooper, Prescott, Emersun, Hawthorne, 
Mrs. Stowe, Alice and Phoebe Carey, Bay- 
ard Taylor, Thoreau and _ his ‘“‘Out-of-door”’ 
school, Francis Parkman, George William 
Curtis, Donald G. Mitchell, ‘‘ H. H.,” and 
Lowell. (D. Lothrop & Co, $1.00.) Tn 
their endeavors to provide useful and at- 
tractive publications of all kinds for the 
young people, the Woman’s ‘Temp. Pub. As- 
sociation has brought out The White Rib- 
bon Birtvday Book with a neat and pithy 
selection for each day in the year from the 
best female authors, and the whole inter- 
spersed with telling passages of good tem- 
perance doctrine. The Birthday Book is 
handsomely manufactured, attractive in 
arrangement, neatly illustrated, and the 
joint editorial work of Anna A. Gordon 
and Mary A. Lathbury. Some of Our 
Fellows is a rattling boys’ story by the 
Rey. T.S. Millington, M.A., in which the 
imitation of extracts from the genuine dia- 
ry of an English boy is cleverly sustained, 
a great deal of brisk movement and inci- 
dent introduced and a most wholesome les- 
son or so conveyed without the author’s 
preaching. There is a strikirg life-likeness 
in many of thetypes Mr. Millington has 
portrayed for the interest of his young read- 
ers, and his story is unconventional and 
natural throughout. (Boston: Roberts 
Bros.) We have at handan excellent 
pocket manual of Readings and Prayers 
for Aid in Private Devotion, by Thomas 
M. Clark, Bishop of Rhode Island. [In ad- 
dition to a suggestive preface it contains a 
well-arranged topical selection of devotion- 
al passages from the Bible, and .a variety 




















of brief excellent prayers for private use. 
and a brief selection of hymns for the 
same purpose. (Thomas Whittaker. 50 cts. 
From Thomas Whittaker we have a 
little study of the Structure of the Book of 
the Acts of the Apostles in the Light of 
“The Kingdom to Israel,” by “* Zetetes,”’ 
The best thing about it is brevity and good 
intentions. The author remarks: 

“ Whilst good and excellent things have a}- 
ready been written, the main design and struc- 
ture of the book of The Acts have, in my judg- 
ment, not been dealt with.” 

We are compelled to add that the present 
volume is no exception. 





....Robert Emmet. A Tragedy of Trish 
History,is a rendering of the United Irish- 
man’s view of the Emmet tragedy in prose, 
by Joseph IL. C. Clarke, Esq. The author 
apparently chose prose for the form of his 
drama in obedience to bis conviction that 
Emmet’s speech in the dock, in rep'y to the 
question why sentence should not now be 
pronounced, could only be ruined by being 
versified. Historically the execution cf 
Emmet stands on much the same bas‘s as 
that of Major Andre. The purity of his 
character and motive plead mightily for him 
and give a strong and moving motive to the 
dramatization which, from the Irish pa- 
triot’s point of view is carefully elaborated 
by Mr. Clarke. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.00.) In the same class are The Poems 
of William Wye Smith (Dudley & Burns, 
Toronto. $1.00). They arein general smooth 
and musical, and pleasing in sentiment as 
asin expression. They are grouped in four 
parts as ‘“ Miscellaneous,’ ‘‘ Canadian,” 
“Scottish” and ‘* Religious.’”’ On the whole 
the Religious poems are the best, though 
there are some light-hearted, springing 
songs in the Scottish section which seem to 
imply that the author is ‘tothe manner 
bora.’”,-———There are many really poetic 
things well worth reading and reciting in 
the little collection Scythe and Sword 
Poems, by O. C. Auringer. The author’s 
range is not wide, but within it his songs 
are hisown. He is deeply infected with the 
Wordsworthian view of Nature, and re- 
peats in endless variety the songs that Na- 
ture repeats to hisear. In the difficult art 
of sonnet writing he is not equally success- 
ful, though ‘‘A Day and a Friend” is so 
good that we wish to share the enjoyment 
of it with our readers: 

“* We sat upon the shore, my friend and I, 
The lake lay rocking in the morning shine, 
Odors of gum were round us, and a pine 
Played music while the waves danced cease- 
lessly. 
Joy of wild woods and waters and blue sky 
Flowed through our] spirits like celestial 
wine: 
We talked of poet’s hopes and thoughts divine, 

And he was generous and I was shy. 





O golden heart of all that golden day, 
Wise friend! so kind to my reluctant 
thought; 
So gentle with the grace that went astray 
Through stammering speech and woodland 
ways untaught! 
He read me by the things I dared not say, 
And loved me for the trust that doubted 
nought.” 
The opening lines of ‘ The Parting of Em- 
erson ”’: 
“Too fairy-light of keel, and swift of sail, 
To bide the winds and currents of the world,” 


can hardly be applied to so tough and pros- 
perous a voyager as Mr. Emerson, who lived 
out his term and died at last near the goal 
of his 79th year. (D. Lothrop & Co. 24mo, 
pp. 81.) 


....We have received from Longmans, 
Green & Co., An Inquiry into Socialism, 
by Thomas Kirkup. We have been greatly 
disappointed in it. Mr. Kirkup is the au- 
thor of the article upon Socialism in the 
new edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Brittan- 
ica,’ and we had indulged the hope that 
this fact might be taken as evidence of his 
capacity; but we were mistaken. No doubt 
Mr. Kirkup has thoroughly acquainted 
himself with the writings of the leading so- 
cialists and is so far competent to write the 
history of the movement, buthis mind is 
hardly fitted to deal with so great a subject 
as the reconstitution of society. He is evi- 
dently filled with benevolent feeling, and 
distressed by the poverty and suffering that 
exist in the world; but his emotional dis- 
turhance seems to have beclouded his brain. 
It is seldom thecase that a writer displays 
a greater incapacity for reasoning from facts 
or a more childlike faith in theories. Heis 
a conspicuous example of the weakness of 
the age, as we may term it, the subordina- 
tion of reason to sentiment. Socialism, ac- 
cording to this author, is the economic 
and social side of a vaster movement which 
in politics is democracy and in ethics means 
toleration, humanity and unselfish service 
to society. If this were true it would be 
fortunate for the world, but such claims are 
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absurd. Their absurdity is unconsciously 
exposed within a few pages by the author 
himse'f » when he very justly  ob- 
serves that the greatest historical event 
connected with the development of 
Socialism is the revolt of the Com- 
mune of Paris in 1871. Weshould consider 
that no event had less connection than this 
with the development of toleration, human- 
ity or unselfish service to sogety. This 
practice of identifying the general aims of 
religion and morality with the mischievous 
schemes and visionary theories of political 
agitators has become a positive scandal. 
All good people are interested in the welfare 
and progress of society, but it is simply foul 
play to maintain in discussion that they are 
therefore Socialists. Socialism is not prop- 
erly the name of “the side of a movement”’ 
but of a policy of government, and it is high 
time that this should be generally under- 
stood. When we have waded through Mr. 
Kirkup’s pages of falsified history and tu- 
mid eloquence we come at last to the vital 
point, the practical means by which human 
nature is to be renovated. It is of course 
the abolition of property. 

“ Socialists propose the concentration of land 
and capital under sucial control with a view to 
an equitable distribution of the fruits of labor. 
Land and capital, which are the means of pro- 
ductien, instead of being divided, are to be put 
under collective management for the common 
good,” 


This means, in short, that the millenium is 
to be brought about by our all turning over 
our capital and business to be managed 
under the direction of our boards of alder- 
men and other legislators. A “‘ freer, better, 
and more beautiful life” is to result from 
this. To the objection that there might be 
some danger of mismanagement and cor- 
ruption, Mr. Kirkup replies that there is 
nothing in it. ‘‘ The mass of men are not so 
unable to comprehend their common inter- 
ests as is implied in this objection.” It is 
hopeless to reason with such fanaticism as 
this. A gigantic revolution is proposed, and 
Mr. Kirkup and his school seem to regard it 
as a sufficient answer to those who point out 
some of the more obvious difficulties, that 
they trust in human nature. In spite of 
Mr. Kirkup’s evident sincerity and goodness 
of heart, we do not think that his hopeful- 
ness is a sufficient reason for overturning 
the present constitution of society. 


....Im much the same _ general class 
both asto scope and merit as the hand- 
books of Church history published under 
the editorial direction of Professor Fisher 
of Yale, are the volumes of The Theolog- 
ical Educator series under the editorial 
supervision of the Rev. W. Robertson 
Nicoll, editor of The Expositor. The series 
is, of course, English. Of the two numbers 
we have before us the first is A Manual of 
Church History.by the Rev. A. C. Jennings, 
Rector of King’s Stanley, author of ‘ Ec- 
clesia Anglicana”’ and ‘‘ A Commentary on 
the Psalms.”’ This history will be in two 
volumes each 24mo, of about 130 pages. The 
series will stand on broad ground and 
represent the best Evangelical and Catholic 
opinion in the Church of England. As in- 
dicating the breadth, freedom and scholar- 
ly intelligence of the series we quote from 
page 3 of the present number: 

“The early evolution of the three well-known 
orders is, perhaps, to be inferred from the New 
Testament, though this form of constitution 
was certainly not everywhere accepted even in 
the middle of the second century. Over the 
clergy of extensive Christian centers was, usu- 
ally, it seems, an episcopus, who practically sup- 
plied the place of the Apostle who had first 
presided. The transition is seen in the case of 
James of Jerusalem, termed by Paul an Apostle, 
but by the next generation a Bishop. The bish- 
op was, doubtless, at first regarded only as the 
presiding presbyter, a view seemingly main- 
tained in England bv Elfric the Canonist, as late 
as circa 99. But Ignatius’s Epistles assign to 
the episcopate a distinct grade, and the ten- 
dency henceforward was to emphasise the dif- 
erence of office.” 

No less free and scholarly is the account 
given of the development of sacerdotalism. 
The author has everywhere omitted barren 
facts and given those which contain in 
them the signiticant contents of the history. 
He expresses himself with precision and 
brevity and places the historical facts in a 
natural and intelligible order. In the 
same series is An Exposition of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed by the’ Rev. John Eyre Yonge. 
This manual, which is uniform in style and 
size with the preceding, has ‘ Pearsoa on 
the Creed” for its solid basis. It is done on 
the same evangelical basis of breadth and 
freedom as the number noticed above. In 
this case extreme compression produces a 
somewhat different effect and reduces the 
work to the plain catechetical basis, which, 
in the case of a manual of this nature, is 
not to be regretted, as it tends to lay out 
each topic before the eye in the briefest 
possible space, For doctrinal classes and 








pastors’ classes, this manual is to be highly 
commended. (Thomas Whittaker. 75 cents 
each.) 


....*The Natural Resources of the United 
States” and The Triumph of the Presby- 
tery of Hanover, or the Separation of 
Church and State in Virginia are subjects 
that lie far apart, but under the last title 
Jacob Harris Patton, M.A., Ph.D., the au- 
thor also of a recent volume on the first has 
given usa booklet partly, at least, reprinted 
from the pages of The Presbyterian Re- 
view for January, 1883. This article has 
been so long before our readers that we 
need only refer to it as a succinct account 
of the struggle for the entire separation of 
Church and State, which began in Virginia 
two years before the beginning of the Rev- 
olution. To add to the interest and value 
of his booklet the author has added a brief 
sketch of the history of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States from 1705 to 
1888. (A. D. F. Bandolp': & Co. 75 cts. 
The other much larger and more im- 
portant work by the same author is pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., Natural Re- 
sources of the United States, in which the 
reports, statistics and surveys contained in 
alargish library of public documents, of- 
ficial volumes and other more or less out-of- 
the-way books have been compacted and 
arranged for systematic presentation in 
a volume of 523 page, demi §8vo. 
After the brief sketch of the geodetic situa- 
tion, its author devotes himself to coal 
with its cognates of petroleum and natural 
gas. Hethen passes to iron, gold, silver, 
quicksilver, zinc, copper, lead, tin, and the 
minor metals. Following these chapters 
are others on clays, building stones in all 
varieties, graphite or plumbago, salt, min- 
eral or medicinal springs, and so on to an- 
other class of topics such as health-resorts, 
rainfall, climate, the Mississippi Valley, ir- 
rigation, the food area, textile fibers, tim- 
ber, grasses, fruits, fertilizers, fur-bearers, 
ocean products, and the natural resources 
in land and water power. This sketch will 
show the contents, and give asufficient in- 
timation of the value of this manual which 
is done with care, with as much brevity as 
is consistent with intelligibility and without 
the use of technical terms. The mechanical 
processes employed are described only in 
very general terms. (Appletons. $3.) An 
excellent manual on a kindred topic is A 
Pcpular Mineralogy and Geology by 
Kat erine E. Hogan, graduate of Columbia 
College, Special Course. This manual is 
compiled from the best original sources in 
simple elementary terms arranged on a 
natural plan and illustrated. (A. Lovell & 
Co.) 


iil A. D. F. Randolph & Co. have just 
published two volumes of unusual interest 
in Christian biography. The first is the 
Autobiography of William G. Schouffler, 
for Forty-nine Years a Missionary in the 
Orient, edited by his sons, with an intro- 
duction by Prof. E. A. Park. Phe Life 
itself is the center of absorbinginterest; one 
of the most absorbing we have ever read, 
and all the more so for the indications met 
with on every page that it was written only 
for the perusal of his owr children, and not 
atallwiththepublicinmind. Dr.Schauffler 
was born in Stuttgart in 1798; he removed 
with his father’s family to Russia, where he 
was converted when living at Odessa, 
where, with his two older brothers, he fol- 
lowed his ‘father’s trade of a turner and 
maker of musical instruments in wood, 
From his father he appears to have in- 
herited the strong touch of musical genius 
which enabled him at one time to teach 
music and his whole life through to excel 
with his flute. From a child his powers as 
a linguist were remarkable. He ultimately 
came to understand twenty-six languages, 
and could preach extempore in six of them. 
He came to this country in 1825 in conse- 
quence of his decision to devote his life to 
mission work, and began study at Andover, 
where, though he retained traces of his 
German accent, he became a marked man 
and a marked speaker at a time when 
that school of the prophets was the 
home of a group of men who have 
since left their mark on the world. 
His type of piety and of manhood was dif- 
ferent from those around him at Andover, 
but not so different as to be at all out of 
key. The reflection of it in this volume 
shows how eagerly it was welcomed and 
how heartily appreciated. The whole book 
glows with the enthusiasm and devotion of 
his piety and exhibits a model of beauty 
and strength which ought to go into every 
home. ($1.25.) The other volume to 
which we allude as published by Randolph 
is The Life of Constans L, Goodell, D.D., by 
Prof. A. H. Currier, D.D., of Oberliu. The 
untimely death of Dr. Goodell in 1886 was 
one of the most severe losses the Congrege- 











tional ministry has sustained recertly. 
His work was wide and ever widening, and 
the best thing we can say of this memoir, 
and better cannot be said of any memoir, is 
that it reproduces faithfully the impression 
of the man, and embalms in a well-written 
and interesting volume the record of a life 
singularly full of religious impulse and mo- 
tive. (Price, $1.50.) 


-.-.We havé before us a “ new edition 
with an appendix,” of The Jews; or, Predic- 
tion and Fulfillment: an Argument for the 
Times, by Samuel H. Kellogg. D.D. Our 
opinion of this book has not improved in 
the few years which have elapsed since we 
read it in the first edition, The author seems 
to settle down in the parts he has added to a 
stronger reaffirmation of his Judaic Chris- 
tianity. Those who cast out the Jewish 
leaven long ago will not find much in the 
work to require their attention. Those 
who have not can obtain the book of 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. for $1.25. On 
the whole, we leave Dr. Kellogg with Dr. 
Daisiel Steele, of Boston University, who, 
in his caustic review, Antinomianism Re- 
vived, attacks the non-Judaic side of the 
Pre-millenarian delusion. His treatise is 
aimed primarily at ‘‘ The Theology of the 
so-called Plymouth Brethren,” whose 
eschatology draws his fire against the cen- 
ter of the pre-millenarian position. The 
charge which Dr. Steele brings against this 
theology is so serious and so well put that 
we give it in his own words: 


“The effect of this teaching is first to belittle 
the Christian agencies now in operation by as- 
serting that they are inadequate to the conver- 
sion of the world. Secondly. it gives a Jewish 
and highly materialistic turn to the kingdom 
of Christ, and leads to a depreciation of the 
spiritual manifestation of Christ by the Com- 
forter in this life. Thirdly, it calls off the at- 
tention from the great saving truths of the Gos- 
pel, and leads believers to dwell upon airy and 
baseless speculation and profitless argumenta- 
tion.” 





Dr. Steele charges on this doctrine of the 
kingdom of God a depressing pessimistic 
view which reverses the onward and upward 
course of human history, declares that the 
world is not improving under the influence 
of the Gospel,that its regeneration 1s not to 
Leexpected from the Gospel, and a violent 
interpretation of such plain statements of 
Scripture as we have in the parable of the 
leaven and the mustard seed by asserting 
that the “‘leaven’’ and the “‘yrain of mus- 
tard seed’? do not represent the Gospel or 
any good principle but the principle of 
evil. He adds that unlessthe laws of mind 
are all changed it is safe to predict from the 
history of the past that the next step will 
be to advance from the vague general asser- 
tion that the final catastrophe is approach- 
ing to definite dates, and to the renewal of 
the moral and spiritual disasters of Miller- 
ism. (McDonald, Gill & Co., Boston.) 


....Few teachers even among those who 
haveshone in the front rank of the profession 
have ever received such a monumental lit- 
erary memorialas a few of his pupils under 
the lead, as we understand, of the artist- 
author William Hamilton Gibson have pub- 
lished to commemorate their old teacher. 
The Master of the Gunnery. A Memorial 
of Frederick William Gunn, by his Pupils, 
isa noble quarto manufactured at the De 
Vinne Press, on rich, heavy paper, illus- 
trated with seventy-seven large and small 
but exquisite designs and ‘‘ Gunnery” 
sketches by William Hamilton Gibson. 
This series of sketches is by far the most 
elaborate contribution made tothe Memo- 
rial, and carries with it in picturesque form 
both the biography and the history of the 
school. It is hard to say whether the sketch- 
es illuminate the text or the text the 
sketches. Both together make a memoir of 
unusual interest even for readers who were 
never at the ‘‘ Gunnery ”’ school, and who 
never knew the striking man who founded 
the school and ruled each and every one in it 
with the scepter of an ‘‘ imperinl gentle- 
ness.” Frederick William Gunn has his 
portrait in Dr. Holland’s ‘“ Arthur Bonni- 
castle.” In this memorial he is commem- 
orated by six of his pupils besides Mr. 
Gibson, who have written out their tributes 
in separate chapters. The list of authors 
is itself a tribute to the man who had such 
men in his care as boys, and who held their 
love and reverence to the last. In addition 
to the artist-author they are George A. 
Hickox, Orville H. Platt, Ehrick R. Rossi- 
ter, Clarence Deming, James P. Platt, and 
Henry W. B. Howard. The volume con- 
tains for frontispiece an excellent portrait 
of the ‘‘ Master of the Gunnery ” in a plaid 
shirt which would remind one of his Scotch 
origin, even if the portrait itself did not 
sufficiently carry on it the imprint of that 
origin, The memoir is published by “The 





Gunn Memoria! Association,” 


-...The Messrs. Appleton publish in one 
fat octavo the two volumes of Ferdinand 
De Lesseps’s Recollections of Forty Years, 
translated by C. B. Pitman. ($5.00.) The 
first and most interesting episode we strike 
on as we open the book is M. De Lesseps’s 
vigorous defense of himself in the account of 
his mission to Rome in 1848. Fortunately 
he needs little defense on that head in this 
country, where it is already well known that 
it was his liberal sympathies with the pop- 
ular government which led to the rupture 
with General Oudinot, and subsequently 
with the government at Paris then in the 
hands of the Prince President, who was at 
the time mediating the coup d@’état. There 
is nothing in the history of the Panama 
Canal business which is really more melan- 
choly than the cloud which it threatens to 
leave on an otherwise great name. This 
volume will at least lighten the cloud by re- 
minding the world what it owes toM. De 
Lesseps. The autobiographic memoir is 
full of the characteristic vigor of a man, 
who at the age of eighty-three years re- 
mains unbroken in strength and courage, 
still able to “ face a sea of troubles.’ Vol- 
ume I contains the author’s recollections of 
the Mission to Rome, the Madrid Affair, 
the Suez Canal, and the Origin of the Pana- 
ma project. Volume II completes what the 
author has to report on the Panama business, 
and six chapters on other subjects, such 
as “‘Steam,” “‘ Algeria and Junis,’’ ‘“‘ Abd- 
El-Kader,” ‘“ Abyssinia,” ‘The Origin and 
Duties of Consuls,” and “The French 
Academy.” In view of recent disclosures 
the strangest thing in the book is the asser- 
tion which we find in Vol. II, p. 200: 

“T maintain that the Panama Canal] will be 
ed&ier to make, easier to complete, and easier to 
keep up than the Suez Canal.” 


....It is not often that a man can shine in 
two departments so widely apart as medi- 
cine and letters, as Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s 
two novels ‘‘In War Time,” and “‘ Roland 
Blake”? demonstrated that he could. In 
verse we have already had from him “ The 
Hill of Stones and Other Poems,”’ which is 
now followed by A Masque and Other 
Poems, elegantly published in crown octa- 
vo by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The 
larger poems ip this collection are the best, 
and are all as Browningesque,in the school 
in which they are modeled, as is consist- 
ent with independent originality. ‘A 
Masque,” which gives name to the collection, 
is astriking version of the old theme: Gold, 
pleasure, death and the devil. In the next 
poem of “ The Swan Woman”’ the author 
shows his ability to deal with a difficult sit- 
uation and to give a poetic turn to a tragic 
termination which amounts to a confes- 
sion that there is no solution of such a knot 
but death. In more than one of these 
poems, Dr. Mitchell shows that he has felt 
in his mind the hard points of the straggle 
between ideal and emotional ethics, as, for 
example, in ‘‘The Sketch.”” ‘“‘The Hugue- 
not,” is astriking poem of the Browning 
type, both in form and substance, and 
which is another example of the author’s 
strong tendency to tragic situations. The 
minor verses and lyrics show some lack of 
that absolute command of the resources of 
the language to provide poetic thought with 
its most perfect expression which is to be ex- 
pected of an author whose strength is given 
to other pursuits. The volume is a delight- 
ful one to read, and reflects high credit on 
the poetic genius of the author. 


.... Vol. VI of A Select Library of the 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the 
Christian Church, edited by Philip Schaff, 
D.D., LL.D,, is now out. It contains St. Au- 
gustin’s ‘Sermon on the Mount, Harmony 
of the Gospels and Homilies on the Gos- 
pels.” The original work in the volume is 
very considerable in amount as well as 
value, including an introduction on *‘ Au- 
gustin as an Exegete,’”’ by the Rev. D. S. 
Schaff, who has also revised and annotated 
Augustin’s commentary on the Sermon on 
the Mount. The ‘Harmony of the Gos- 
pels,” translated by Dr. S D. F. Sal- 
mund, is edited and annotated by the Rev. 
M. B. Riddle, D.D. The sermons on ‘Se- 
lected Lessons of the New Testament,” 
translated by the Rev. R. G. MacMullen, 
are edited by Professor Schaff. Dr. Pusey’s 
Preface is published with them. The sev- 
enth volume of St.Augustin’s writings may 
be expected in April. Theeighth and la 
is reserved for the Psalms, and is promised 
for July. The next Father to be presented 
in the series is, we understand, Chrysostom. 
The eight volumes of Augustin will form 
the most complete edition of this Father in 
the language. The volumes already pub- 
lished have been most favorably received 
by scholars and critics and leading theolog- 
ical journals. The whole library when com- 
pleted will put American theological study 





on a new basis, and give the student here 
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access to the original sources which has not 
been possible to bim heretofore on any 
terms short of years of labor and great ex- 
pense otherwise. (Christian Literature Co., 
New York. 43.00.) 


....Face to Face with the Mexicans is 
the telling title given tothe result of her 
seven years’ personal study of Mexico and 
the Mexicans, by Mrs. Fanny Chambers 
Gooch. It is a richly illustrated, handsome 
crown octavo volume, published by Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert, and crowded with de- 
tails of the domestic and social life of the 
country, the educational institutions, habits, 
and the business methods of the people, 
the legends, literature, history and states- 
manship of the nations and the various and 
numberless other details which a close ob- 
server in her long residence would have the 
best possible opportunity to know about, 
With greater condensation the volume might 
easily be transformed into a traveler’s man. 
ual, replete with information on all sub- 
jects. Condensation would, however, injure 
it for general readers for whom it is obvi- 
ously written. Pepular episodes come into 
the pages easily and naturally, like brooks 
from every hillside. The author expands, 
expatiates and entertains, but beneath all 
she writes as a keen, hard-headed observer, 
to whom the best of the country and its 
private interiors have been thrown open. It 
is a pleasant and profitable volume to read, 
and is an indication of, and will prove 
a guide and stimulus to,the growing interest 
in our Southern neighbor. (Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert. $4.25.) 


.. We have before us a Sketch of the Life 
of Charles B. Ray, a colored man _ borg of 
old New England stock in which the blood 
of the aboriginal Indian and the English_ 
man was commingled with a Negro ancestor 
dating from the earlydays of Massachu- 
setts. He was from 1837 connected with The 
Colored American newspaper in this city 
and much respected by prominent citizens 
ofhis day among whom none believed in 
him more heartily or aided him more effec- 
tually than the late Arthur Tappan. In 
1845 Mr. Ray was installed pastor of the 
Bethesda Congregational Church in this 
city, the Rev. SimeonS. Jocelyn giving the 
right hand of fellowship and Lewis Tappan 
making the address tothe people. He was 
active his whole life through in doing what 
he could for his race, and particularly in re- 
lieving their sufferings at the time of the 
Draft riots in this city. This little memoir 
contains many interesting incidents of the 
old war upon slavery and of the concealed 
activity of thefriends of freedom in behalf 
of the down-trodden race. He died Aug, 
15th, 1886, greatly honored. The present vol- 
ume contains touchiug memorials of the 
deep impression and wide usefulness of his 
simple life. (Press of J. J. Little & Co., 
10-20 Astor Place.) 


. We have not read for a long time any- 
thing addressed to young readers which 
lays hold with more grip than Boys and 
Other Boys, by Lucy A. Scott. It is both 
bright and strong, and does not let go of the 
reader untilit is through with him. It does 
not hold on too long, but grapples him on a 
sort of understanding—‘‘I will say what I 
have tosayin ten minutes, but you must 
listen.”” The talk tothe boys is bold and 
strong. As such brief talk must, it omits the 
modifications and minor shadings. The 
author proposes to boys to live on the rule 
of safety, broadly and solidly out of harm’s 
way. She does not believein tobacco in any 
form or amount, and gives her reasons. She 
does not believe in theaters or cards, and 
preaches temperance with a force and elo- 
quence which carries all before it. Though 
small,the book is neither narrow nor limited. 
The boys get a book of wisdom and plain 
tal k on all sides of life, and particularly as 
concerns such matters as personal purity, 
boo ks to read, compny to keep, self-control 
and solid aims in life. (Woman’s Temper- 
ance Publishing Association, Chicago.) 


.... Under the editorial supervision of Al- 
bert S. Bolles, The Bankers’ Almanack and 
Register and Legal Directory has reached 
the thirty-eighth annual edition. The edi- 
tion for the current year of 1888 contains 
lists of the National Banks, State Banks 
and Private Banks of the United States, 
with the president, cashier, capital, surplus, 
earnings and correspondents of each. Lists 
are also given of banking points for towns 
having no banks and of foreign bill drawers. 
The Register also enumerates banks and 
bankers of Canada and of the principal Euro- 
pean, Mexican, South American and West 
Indian cities and other countries ; Savings 
Banks, Trust Companies,Safe Deposit Com- 
panies,New York City Bank Directors and 
those of other United States cities; New 
York City stockbrokers, lists of cashiers 
and assistants, clearing-houses and stat- 





istical tables. It contains alsoa summary 
of laws, of interest, of grace, statutes of 
limitation, legal holidays,etc. Each state 
is indexed on the margin and cut in for ready 
reference. (Homans Pub. Co., 251 Broad- 
way.) 


....There is much to interest American 
readers in the translation from the original 
German of The Memoir of an Arabian 
Princess; An Autobiography by Emily 
Ruete—the name acquired by the sister of 
Sejid Bargasch, Sovereign of Zanzibar, in 
her marriage with aGerman merchant, res- 
ident in that town. She embraced Chris- 


.tianity, went with her husband to Ham- 


burg, and on his death led alife more or 
less public. These memoirs are written for 
her children, and give a view of Arab life in 
high circles from one who grew up in them, 
who never lost her sympathy with her peo- 
pleand their ways, and whose Germaniza- 
tion enabled her to compare the social life 
of her Arab countrymen with what she 
found in Europe. The book is frank some 

times to a fault, not always written with 
good judgment, and interesting as it un 

questionably is, takes ground, as for exam- 
ple, in regard to the abolition of slavery, 
the practice of polygamy, concubinage and 
similar matters, which indicates the pres- 
ence and influence of strong personal 
prejudices if not of some passion. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 75 cts.) 


.... Painting in Ol. A Manual for the 
Use of Students is the fourth in a highly 
popular series of art hand-books by Miss M. 
Louise McLoughlin. The subject is dis- 
cussed with the utmost brevity at all con- 
sistent with its popular presentation, and 
in eight chapters, on Technique, Harmony 
of Color, Color in its relation to Light and 
Shade, Colors, Materials, certain changes 
caused by the mixture of Pigments, and 
Palettes. The manual is in no respect 
and on none of these topics exhaustive, 
though it is on all of them useful and gives 
a well-winnowed chapter of sensible sugges- 
tions. The chapters on colors and the 
choice of colors for the palette are excep- 
tionally good. The author is no charlatan, 
and has no other path to success to point 
out than that which has been toiled over by 
long processions of hard-working men and 
women. (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
$1.00.) 


....We name among recent publications 
of note, James Anthony Froude’s English 
in the West Indies; or, The Bow of 
Ulysses. The volume is essentially the 
author’s report of a personal visit under- 
taken to increase his acquaintance with the 
condition of the British Colonies, and is 
illustrated with sketches made by himself 
on the spot. (Harper & Brothers,)- 
Count Tolstot’s Physiology of War. Napo- 
leon and the Russian Campaign, is pub- 
lished by Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., as trans- 
lated by Huntington Smith from the third 
edition of the French translation. It is a 
singular book, whose main thesis, that the 
Napoleonic wars were popular movements 
in which Napoleon himself played but a 
minor part, contradicts the law and the 
evidence. 





....From A. D. F. Randolph & Co. we 
have republications of two excellent Eng- 
iish volumes of practical thoughts on spir- 
itual subjects and duties, Abide in Christ, 
and the sequel to the same, Like Christ, both 
by the Rev. Andrew Murray, of Welling- 
ton, Cape of Good Hope. Asan indication 
of the merit of these books we mention that 
the first is republished from the forty-eighth 
edition of one thousand cupies each, and the 
second from the twenty-second. Inthe 
same class of books, but with special refer- 
ence to those who have been brought into 
trouble we commend Be Strong to Hope: 
Courage and Comfort that Concerns the 
Ministry of Trouble, by Rev. Frank S. 
Child. (The Baker & Taylor Co., New 
York.) 





..Mrs. E. J. Richmond has published 
in two handy 16mo volumes ot about 270 
pages each, a series of brief sketches which 
are sufficiently described on the title-page 
as Woman, First and Last, and what she 
has done. The series contains sixty-five 
sketches in all, and cover; a wide ringe of 
female biography from Biple times down. 
The work is done in a loose, popular and 
un ritical way, and has the vaiue which 
belongs to that class. The traditional and 
now wholly exploded legend 0 Pocahontas 
and John Smith forms a considerable por- 
tion of her brief biography. Catharine II, 
of Russia, is glibly whitewashed in lovely 
disregard of her notorious sins and the con- 
fusion all intelligent historians now see 
she introduced into Russia. (Philips & 
Hunt. 2vols. 2.00.) 





...-A new book, by Maturin M. Ballou, 
must always create, among readers who 
know him, a pleasing confidence that it is a 
good one. His latest book, like the others, 
is based on his wanderings, and introduces 
the reader to the comparatively unknown 
field of ‘“‘ Australia, Tasmania, New Zea- 
land, Samoa and other Pacific Islands.” 
Under the Southern Cross is the appropriate 
title of the volume which, to judge from the 
portions we have examined, may be read 
through with an assured mind that the 
finish, dignity and quiet interest of the 
volume will not flag and that the coming 
pages will prove as well worth reading as 
those which have gone before. (Boston: 
Ticknor & Co. $1.50) 


....The Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert publish a collection of Patriotic Ad- 
dresses, by Henry Ward Beecher, delivered 
in England and America, from 1850 to 1885, 
on slavery, the Civil War, and the develop- 
ment. These addresses have of course been 
published before, many of them were first 
given to the public in our own columns. 
They are now collected and edited by John 
R. Howard, who prefaces them with a 
sketch of Mr, Beecher’s “ personality and 
influence in public affairs.”” The frontis- 
piece isa portrait engraved from a photo- 
graph taken in 1855. It represents the great 
orator as he appeared in the prime of his 
ripe youth. (Price, $2.75.) 


....The Appletons publish for the use of 
travelers in the Pacific States,or persons who 
wish to know that country, Califorata of 
the South, a convenient 16mo volume by 
Walter Lindley M.D., and J. P. Widney, 
A.M., M.D., which is intended to be a com- 
plete guide-book to Southern California, and 
contains chapters particularly devoted to 
“its physical geography, climate, resources, 
routes of travel and health resorts.” It is 
copiously illustrated with sketches which 
indicate what the traveler may expect to 
find in the way of hotels and private houses, 
and is fairly well provided with maps. 
(32.00.) 


....D. Lothrop & Co. have inade a little 
volume of the twenty-three responses re- 
ceived by the Boston Herald in answer to 
its inquiry: ‘‘What are the strongest proofs 
and arguments in support of the belief in 
a life hereafter?” The number of the Her- 
ald containing these replies from so many 
religious teachers had an enormous sale, 
and is said to have been read by as mapy 
as one million different persons. As now pub- 
lished by Lothrop & Co. it makes a highly 
interesting reflection of the serious think- 
ing of serious people on this fundamental 
question. (Price, 60 cents.) 


.... From the indefatigable pen of Samuel 
Smiles, LI..D., we have another volume 
done on much the same method and with 
much the same general point as ‘ Self- 
Help” and “ Character,”’ which made his 
fame. Life and Labor; or, Characteristics 
of Men.of Industry, Culture and Gentus is 
the weaving together of a vast store of in- 
cident and illustrative material with the 
solid sense and sentiment with which Dr. 
Smiles has enriched his mind, and all done 
in that strong, finished and embellished 
style which is characteristic of all that 
comes from his pen. (Harper & Brothers. 
16mo, p. 448.) 


....Cripple Joseph, a Story of Grace, 
owes its existence to the gratitude of a poor 
invalid in Birmingham, converted under the 
influence of Frances Ridley Havergal, and 
who out of his poverty contributed ashilling 
to the Miss Havergal Mission. The little 
book contains selections from the letters and 
journal of this simple-hearted but trium- 
phant believer which cannot be read with- 
out emotion. The proceeds of this publica- 
tion go to support the work carried on at 
Limerick, in the Havergal Hall Schools. 
(A. D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, 50 cents.) 


wneud \ little treatise particularly to be 
commended to high Anglicans of the sacra- 
mental school and to all who are in danger 
of becoming such is The Doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper, by Dean Perowne, of Peter- 
borough. The Dean attacks the critical 
points on which the High Church sacramen- 


tal theory turns, The Real Presence and 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice with vigor and an 
array of argumeut from Scripture which it 
is not easy to resist. (A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co. 60 cents.) 


....The latest numbers in the dainty 
-eries of ‘Knickerbocker Nuggets,’”’ publish- 
ed by the Putnams, are the immensely amus- 
ing Travels of Baron Munchausen, reprint- 
ed with full illustrations from the early 
complete edition; the classical drawing- 
room and good manners manual. Letters 
Sentences and Maxims, by Lord Chesterfield 
with Sainte-Beuve’s Critical Essay, and 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield with 
Stothard’s beautiful illustrations. The 
price of each volume is $1.25. 





[February 9, 1888. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


MIss SUSAN HALE has returned to Bos- 
ton for the remainder of this winter, 





....Miss Lydia von Finkelstein, whos 
name is not a strange one to our readers, is 
delivering her characteristic Oriental and 
other lectures in London with much suc- 
cess. 


--..We have received the first issue of 
The American Anthropologist, a new and 
promising magazine published in Washing- 
ton. There are important articles in it on 
early methods of measuring time, the super- 
stitions connected with the hand and other 
subjects. 


....Mr. W. S. Gottesberger has brought 
out a new translation of that classic for 
youth and age ‘ Paul and Virginia ”—Mrs. 
Clara Bell having turned St. Pierre’s story 
into English once more. It is issued in uni- 
formity with Mr. Gottesverger’s series of 
foreign fictions. 


....T.Y. Crowell & Co., the leading pub- 
lishers here of translations of Russian 
fiction, have just issued an excellent little 
portrait of Count Tolstoi; which will also 
be included in their edition of his ‘‘ Napo- 
leon and the Russian Campaign” now in 
their press. 


.... The interesting Mendelssohbn-Mosche 
les letters, now appearing in Scribner’s May- 
azine, are selected from the complete vol- 
ume of their correspondence, by arrange- 
ment with Messrs. Ticknor & Company, 
who will shortly publish the entire work. 
The remaining letters are equally interest- 
ing; and the whole collection (which has 
been carefully edited and translated by M. 
Felix Moscheles, the son of the recipient of 
the letters) forms a fascinating volume, 
and will be awaited with great interest by 
all readers, and especially by all lovers of 
music and Mendelssohn. 


....Mr. Janes Russell Lowell recites in 


course of his article of Walter Savage ~ 


Landor in the current Century, probably 
the most accurate version of the amusing 
incident of Landor’s once pitching his 
Italian cook head first out of the window, 
when the man was insolent. After he came 
back to the table Mrs. Landor remonstrated 
with a ‘‘There, Walter! I always told you 
that one day you would do something to be 
sorry for in these furies of yours.”’ ‘* Well,’ 
he replied, ‘‘my dear, I am sorry, if that 
will do you any good. If I had remembered 
that our best tulip-bed was under that 
window, I’d have flung the dog out of 
t’other.”’ 


....Mr. George Routledge in his after- 
dinner speech at the London banquet lately 
tendered him, narrated a droll fact about 
the clever writer, F. W. N. Bailey, who 
wrote the successful ‘‘ New Tale of a Tub” 
Many years ago, and in consequence was 
pledged to preface for Mr. Routledge a 
biography of Peel. ‘‘He was in difficulties 
in money matters at this time, and he 
caused us a great deal of trouble in getting 
the MSS. from him. He appeared to spend 
most ot his time in changing his address, 
and he was occasionally found sleeping in a 
cab. Moreover, he was always wanting 
money on account. When the book did get 
published it had a very good sale, and was 
a success.’’ 


.... The progress of things seems to have 
made the advertisements in prose and verse 
of certain commodities, in our public 
prints, distinct literary efforts, often amus- 
ingly clever; buta firm of champagne im- 
porters and agents, H. P. Finlay & Co., of 
this city, have been distributing a set of 
advertising cards that are truly worthy of 
the eve of the fine-arts admirer, with their 
delicate French designing and coloring. It 
might amuse the American philosophic 
mind to trace the apotheoses into elaborate 
good taste of such matters as the parlor 
stove, the folding-bed, the advertisement, 
and the business calendar. We shall next 
have some of our leading manufacturers or 
importers casting choice etchings right and 
left, or a volume of Shakespeare adminis- 
tered by each druggist to the buyers of 
some cure for gout. 


...Every literary editor realizes but too 
well how few publishers and booksellers 
a -d authors know how to prepare the right 
sort of advance, or other, brief note or an- 
nouncement, forthe column to which such 
matter, often most important, is conse- 
crated. One would think that those furnish- 
ing it from our various firms would come to 
understand just what sort of ‘‘ Note’’ the 
model one is—requiring no doctoring, no 
elimination of needless matter in a column 
whose every line ought to be valuable; need- 
ing no blue penciling of compromising and 
unnecessary adjeetives, that advance opin- 
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ions before they are those of the reviewer 
oreditor. But, strange to say, this type of 
literary ‘“‘ Note” is still scarce, even from 
many of our most experienced and attentive 
houses. The item that the provincial press 
will print as it stands, wholesale and in all 
its inexpedient diffuseness, is still like the 
poor, always with us. One can enumerate 
on the fingers of one hand the publishing 
houses whose ‘‘ Notes,” when furnished, 
really are a saving of editorial time at once. 
When the model “ Note,” terse, confining 
its information to the briefest ex pression of 
facts about aforthcoming book, or to a sin- 
gle fact, judiciously wanting the publishers’ 
adjectives and ideas, becomes general, the 
literary millennium will be certainly not 
very distant. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





i io BEE Ei esccuace senccccersebsensesses $1 25 
Christ on Ecclesiastes. Sermons preac ‘ed in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral By the Kev. H. 3. Holland, 
M.A, 734x544, pp. ix, M4. The same. 3s. d. 
Judah and Israel. 83¢x6, pp. xvi, 433. San Fran- 
cisco: The Bancroft Cu.............ceseeeeceeee 
Face to Face with the Mexicans. By Fanny 
Chambers Gooch. 10x74, pp. 384. New York: 
Fords, Howard ard Hulbert...........s.ee000e 4% 
A Study of Religion: Its Sources and Contents. 
By James Martineau, D.D., LL.D. In two 
volumes. 934x6. Vol. I, pp. xx, 417. Vol. 11, 
pp. vi, 410. New York: slacmiilan & Co...... 6 WO 
The Physiology of War. Napoleon and the Rus- 
sian Campaign. By Count Leo Tolstof. 
Translated from the «'rench third edition by 
Huntington smith. 746x5, pp. ix, 1%. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co............0005 1 00 


ecevesercee 125 


The Golden Alyhabet of the Holy Scripture, 
Setting forth the Believer’s Deiight in the 
Word of the Lord; Being a Devotional Com- 
mentary upon the One Hundred and Nine- 
teenth Psalm. By UC. H.Spuigeon. 734x544, 
pp. i4l. New York: Robert Carter & bros.. 100 

Miss Conn; or, All Those Girls. By Agnes Gib- , 
erne. 74x94, pp. viii. #41. The same........ 1 50 

Aphorisms. An Address delivered before the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institutiou, No- 
vember Iith, Is87. By John Morley. 7x4%4, : 
pp. 55. New York: Macmillan & Co..... ... 0 £0 

Witand Wisdom of Samuel Johnson. Selected 
and arranged by George Birkbeck Hill, 


D.C. L. 74x5, pp. xxiii, 525. The same...... 20 
Harmonia. A Chronicle. By the auihor of 

“Estelle Russell,” “Jjunia,” **The New Vir- 

ginians,”’ “The Private Life of Galileo,” 

etc. 734x544, pp. vill, 294. The same.......... 150 


Thoughts ou Revelation and Life. Being Se- 
lections from writings of Brooke l’oss Wes- 
cott. D.D., C.L. Arranged and Eoited_by 
Stephen Phillips, M.A. 7x5, pp. x, éd8. The ' 
BAME....ccccccccccscsccsccseseecs scccessceseses “es 1 75 

Mrs. Penicott’s Lodger, and Other Stories, By 
Lady Sophia Paimer. 754x5, pp 2%. The 


The Teaching of the Aposties. Newly Edited, 
with racsimilie Text and a Commentary, 
for the Johns Hopkins University, from the 
Manuscripts of the Hely Sepulcher (Con- 
vent of the Greek Church).Jerusalem. By 
J, Rendel Harris. 1146x9, pp. vi, 107. Balti- 
more: Publication Agency of Johns Hop- 
kins University...... Giecdntbdtnnesancheccéehneke 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. _ 


Church Music. 


The Best Hymn and Tane Book for Choir 
and Congregational use”’ is 


SONGS OF 
Christian Praise. 


Published with and without Scripture Selections 
for Responsive Readings. 

Edited by Rev. CHARLES H. RICHARDS, D.D. 
Has already been adopted by hundreds of the leading 
churches throughout the country, and has everywhere 
been received with unqualified satisfaction. 

Price, $1.00 and $1.25 per copy, 





SONGS OF PRAISE AND PRAYER; 


For the Sunday-school and Prayer-Meeting, 
By Rey. CHARLES H. RICHARDS, D.D. 


Price 50 cts. per copy; $40 per 100. 


The Independent says: “Rev. Dr. Richards’ ‘Songs of 
Praise and Prayer’ may safely be pronounced the 
best yet published. The hymns are numerous and 
ood. The music is selected on the right principle. 
t is pure, sweet, strong and really musical. The 
rhythm is marked and finished. The melodies do not 
Straggle, nor rise into impractical ranges.” 


The New York Observer says: “It is a choice collec- 
tion of hymns and of sparkling melodies, without the 
flashy element which has prevailed in too many 
Sunday-school books, and is equally adapted to the 
prayec-meeting.”’ 





Scripture Selections for Responsive 


Readings. 
Selected and Arranged by 
Rev. CHARLES H. RICHARDS, D.D. 
Achoice collection cf devotional passages of the Bible, 
—— arranged. Price 0 cents per copy: $40.00 
net per 100 copies. 


Returnab!e copies of above books sent free to Pas- 
tors or Church Committees for examination. 


Specimen pages, testimonials, and price- 
lists mailed to any address on application 
to 

TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York; 
30 Franklin St., Boston; 
122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


BOOK AGENT 


NTED. 





Send for Circulars to Amer- 
{can Publishing Company, 
Hartford Conn 





SEND 10 CENTS 





FOR THE SPECIAL FEBRUARY NUMBER OF 


The Book Buyer. 
Fully and Beautifally [lnstrated. 


WITH NEW PORTRAIT OF 
W. HAMILTON GIBSON. 


The contents of this number are varied and bright 
and make up a literary paper that will commend itself 
wherever read or seen. 

Among the features presented are: 

SKETCH OF MR. GIBSON’S WORK. By 
Horace E. Scudder; 
SUPERBILLUSTRATIONS OF NATURE. 
By Mr. Gibson; 

LATERARY LETTERS FROM LONDON 
AND BOSTON; 

A UNIQUE ARTICLE ON JAPANESE 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. By Hero- 
mich Shugio; 

BRIGHT GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS 
AND LITERARY TOPICS; 
ILLUSTRATED REVIEWS OF 
BEST BOOKS. 

Making a valuable literary guide and time-saver for 
all readers Of books. “/t is always bright, chatty, 
and readable,” says The Brooklyn Times. Every num- 
ber is specially illustrated. 
Subscription: One Dollar a Year. 


New Volume Begins With This Number. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send tor it. 
McHALE, KOHDE & CO ,7 and 9 Courtilandt St., N.Y. 


THE 














J. H. BATES, 41 PARK Row, N. Y. 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENT. 
Bouvht out 8. M. PETTENGTLL & Co.. April. 1886. 


PENTECOST’S BIBLE STUDIES. 
Notes on S. 8. Lessons for 1888, 50c,. 
"SEND for the Catalos ue of Books of 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 

520 Rroadwav. New York. 





-Whitings’s Standard ” Writing Payer 





In fine cloth binding, plain edges, $3.50. 


In fine cloth binding, plain edges, $2.75 


By the Author of “ THE STORY OF MAR- 
GARET KENT.”’ 


QUEEN MONEY. 


1 vol, 12mo, $1.50. 


“ This is the strongest story that this author has yet 
told. It is essentially a novel of character-painting, 
more even than *‘ Margaret Kent,’ or ‘Sons and Daugh- 
ters.’ It is superior to either of these, because of its 
greater unity of plot. It is sustained to the end of the 
story. In short the merits of *Queen Money’ are very 
great. . . Interesting and valuable and remark- 
ably true to life. It is book to be quoted, to be thought 
about, to be talked about.” 


LOOKING BACKWARD; 


2,000--1887. By EDWARD BELLAMY, author of 
“Miss Ludington’s Sister,” “Dr. Heidenhoff’s Proc-. 
ess,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


“*The Duchess Emilia’ and ‘She’ are not more 
strange than this story.” 


Under the Southern Cross. 


By MATURIN M. BALLOU, author of “ Due North,” 
“ Edge-Tools of Speech,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

“*Due West,’ *Due North,’ ‘Due South,’ are 
among the rarest bits of foreign travel to which 
the untraveled public has access. It has never 
been our lot to know another author to travel and 
write with the same motive and in the same spirit 
that characterize these volumes. His latest travels 
have been in the Islands of the Pacific.—Journal of 
Education. 


TICKNOR & CO. Boston. 


ALDEN & FAXON, 
NEWSPAPER VERTISING AGENTS. 
68 West Third Street, Cincinnati, O 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BKO., 2 Broadway, N.Y 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, . One Year 
HARPFR'SWEFELY,... “ 
HAKPFH'S BAZAR, ...., “ 
HARPFR’S YUUNG PFPOPLE, “ 

t®- HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be sent by mail 
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on RPE of nine cents. 


HARPER & BROS, PRANKLIN SQUARE NX, Y. 





The Genesis of the Civil War. 


THE STORY OF SUMTER, 1860--61. 


Bret. Maj.-Gen’l 8S. W. CRAWFORD. 
The movements of armies after war has actually begun are companetovety easily understood. but the 
events which make the existence of armed forces necessary are often s 
cloud that has enveloped the history of 1860, and the early months of 1861, that this book is published. 


rouded in doubt. It is to dispel the 


REMINISCENCES OF 


Winfield Scott Hancock. 


By HIS WIFE. 


Wefeel that, in placing these reminiscences before the public, we are offering not only an exciting story 
of a peculiarly interesting and eventful career, but that the book is one of great permanent value. 





SEND FOR CATALOCUE. 
CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., Publishers. 


Main House: 3 East 14th St., New York City. 


Branch House: 185 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





thousands of 


compact. 


encyclopedias. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, 





TO Advertisers, poss pervisotes te mpouer. Send 
4 ing, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 


Alden’s Manifold 
Cyclopedia 


Of Knowledge and Language is publishing in 30 or more volumes, with 
illustrations, Ideal Edition, 640 pages each, Brevier type. Price per volume, colth, 

S0c.; half Morocco, marbled edges, 65c.; postage 10. Specimen pages free. Three volumes 

now ready. Vol. IV., ready Feb. 15; subsequent volumes at intervals of about one month. 


Presents a survey of the entire circle of knowledge, whether 
of “Words” or “ Things,” thus combining the characteristics of 
a Cyclopedia and a Dictionary, including i its vocabulary every 
word which has claim to place in the language. 
specimen volume, which may be returned if not wanted. 

Received before March 1, 1888, from any subscriber to Lrrrrature, (a weekly maga- 
in full for 30 vole: ~y — tictne For bait’ tavesse tnding add ts costs a a ‘Jaa 
above. Extra copy free to anyone raising aclub of five. 

“Tn all respects more than answers my expectations. 
very neat, of a form convenient for use, firmly bound, of large, 
clear type, with contents of just that general character which 
the popular reader requires—comprehensive, accurate, and 
Its marvelously low 
be sought in every intelligence-loving household.”— Pror. 
Henry N. Day, p.p. tu.p., Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

“We can hardly say too much for the Manifold. It is a rich 
blessing to the man who feels unable to invest in the larger 
We deem ourselves personally unfortunate in 
having invested in the higher priced works. We have to-day 
twenty-five volumes of the Britannica, at a cost in cash of $150, 
and our set is incomplete by at least six to eight volumes. 
Alden’s Manifold actually covers every practical want in this 
line. The bulky encyclopedia is a piece of showy extravagance 
that a man will sadly mourn before he gets it paid for. 
wish an encyclopedia, take Alden’s before any other.”— Herald 
of Gospel Liberty, Dayton, Ohio. 

The Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) sent free on application. 


ALDEN’s publications are NOT sold by book-sellers—no discounts except to Stockholders. Books 
sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


Send for a 


It is 


cost makes it a prize eagerly to 


If you 


Publisher, NEW YORK: 


893 Pearl St.; P. O. Box 1227, CHICAGO : Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Sts 


. 


CUMMINGS MANUAL 


OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 
Revised by Hon. EDMUND &. CUSHING. 

The standard authority in all the United States. An 

Indispensable Handbook for every member of a de- 

liberative body. Price 75 cents. For sale by book- 

sellers. Sent by mail on recetpt of price. Address 


Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 





Knickerbocker Subscription Agency 


132 Nassau Street, New York, 


Special advantages to Lyceums, Associations, 
Clubs and Individuals, to secure Magazines 
and Newspapers at reduced prices. Subscriptions 
may begin at any time. Back numbers and bound vol- 
umes of any magazine supplied. Send for catalogue. 


THE RECORD OF 


KANSAS CITY 


AND THE WEST 

Can best be learned by reading “ THE 
KANSAS CITY TIMES’ ANNUAL 
REVIEW FOR 1887.” Also contains 
a Map of Kansas City revised to 1888. 
Price 10c. Address 

THE TIMES, Kansas City, Mo. 


MUSIC. 











CHOICE MUSIC BOOKS 


H A superior Organ book of 
ew gan 0 10. 128 pages. Tnis is a com- 
pilation of beautifui Jn- 
terludes, Preludes and Voluntaries, selected and ar- 
ranged for Church use and for home amusement. 
pecimen copy by mailon receipt ot $1. 


Voice Culture By Prof. Geo. JAS. WEBB, one 
s of the most succes*ful teachers 
of the voice during the past half century. Treatises 


and exercises of great value to students in vocal 
music 


A single copy sent by mail on receipt of $2.50 


Cospel Hymns No. 5 with 

Standard Seicctions. 
234 BRIGHT, SPARKLING USEFUL SONGS FOR DEVO- 
ONAL MEETINGS. 


D. L. MOODY writes from Louisville, 


** No. 5 is by all odds the strongest single 
book we have published.’’ 


In Music, Boards, 830 per 100 copies. 
Add 5 cts. per copy if ordered by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth 8t., N. Y. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 
ANTHEM, RESPONSIVE READING 

d igh anda 
and wing aster Carols 2K 2.) cnn 
eee aon 22 Anniversaries ¢ Chil- 
dren’s Da ; These Anthems, by gyn ogo 
have ever is wAY, ratmic, are ai poe other 
things of interest to Churches and Sunday Schools, 


sent MacCALLA & COMPANY, 
tor 10c. 237-9 Dock St Philadelohia, Pa 





bs 











J.CHURCH &Co.,. Music Publishers.Cincinnati.O 


SUPERIOR Wao QUALITY 





1324. 





Fs 1030 a 
Sn S Ceshiat: 
RHIGADELPHIA-Seno stamp For CaTALoGue. 


____ EDUCATION. 











CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established 1855. 
7 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 
ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 
AGENCY, S7recess, N. Y., may be depended 
on to furnish suitable teachers and to inform no others. 





THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies schools with teachers, teachers with positions, 
Send for circular. E.0.F isk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


e00D TEACHERS Desiring to locate 
elsewhere the com- 
ing season are invited to correspond with us. More 
than one hundred of the best schools and collezes 
employ all their teachers and professors through our 

ureav. Send at once for circulars and blank. Men- 
tion THE INDEPENDENT. ress, 

Cc. J. ALBERT. Manager, 

The School and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


Joun ©. Green Founpation 
Early application for admission is advisa- 
ble. For catalogue and information, address 

Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Pu.D., 
LAWRENCEVILLE, NEW JERSEY. 


LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Rose 
ENTHAL, is the only su ul method ever devised to 
learn to speak without a teacher, and ina few weeks, 
French, Soren, Spanish or Italian. 

Endorsed by leading linguists. TT: $5.00 for 
books of either uage. Sample L, & 
cents, Liberal terse ee Teacher?” ns : 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass, 
HORTHAND ir"3' rons 


uccessfully and thoroughly. Standard sysiem 


mal). charge r lesson rite for circular to 
A. NICHOLS, 208 Keap St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
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Financial. 


THE SURPLUS AND TAXATION. 


THE President, in his Free Trade Mes- 
sage, tells us that the surplus in the Treas- 
uary at the end of the current fiscal year, 
will amount to about $160,000,000. This 
opinion is based upon the increase of this 
surplus since June 30th, 1885. Such an 
amount of money, taken out of the chan- 
nels of trade and locked up in the Treasury 
in the idle state, is, of course, a serious 
detriment and peril to the business of the 
country. Republicans and Democrats 
are alike agreed that Congress should 
make some provision, not only to reduce 
the existing surplus, but also to prevent 
the accumulation of an unnecessary sur- 
plus in the future. 

As to the first of these questions, the 
President gives Congress no light, but 
simply contents himself with sounding a 
note of alarm. It is obvious at sight that 
the mere reduction of Federal taxes is not 
a remedy in respect to the surplus already 
accumulated, since it would not take a 
dollar out of the Treasury and distribute 
it among the people. The proper disposi- 
tion of the existing surplus is, therefore, 
one of the questions for Congress to con- 
sider, and, inregard to the same, to sup- 
ply whatever further legislation may be 
necessary. The plan suggested by ex- 
Comptroller Knox, which was not long 
since published in these columns, is,in our 
judgment, the best scheme for this pur- 
pose. 

The other question—the one to which 
public attention is now strongly turned— 
is that of tax reduction, so that in the 
future the Government will annually col- 
lect no more money from the people than 
it needs for current expenses, together 
with a reasonable surplus as a provision 
against unforeseen contingencies. The 
annual appropriations of Congress should 
not be of a mean and stinted character, 
but such as are suited to the wants, ne- 
cessities, and best interests of a great and 
growing country; and these appropria- 
tions, added to those that relate to the 
absolutely necessary expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, constitute the standard of the 
amount of money which Congress should 
seek annually to collect by taxation. 
More is not necessary, and less would not 
be enough. It is, undoubtedly, true that 
our present Federal tax laws yield an an- 
nual revenue in excess of this amount; 
and hence arises the necessity for a revis- 
ion of these laws, and the adoption of a 
system under which less revenue will be 
annually collected. 

How shall this be done,and when and in 
respect to what taxes shall the revision be 
made? We have two tax systenis in sim- 
ultaneous operation—one denominated 
the internal-revenue system, which was 
established during the War and has been 
continued ever since, and the other the 
tariff system which has existed during 
the whole history of the Government. 
Shall tax reduction be applied to only 
one or to both of these systems, and, if 
the latter. in what proportions to each 
other, and in respect to what articles? 
These are the practical questions to be 
answered in a revision of Federal taxes, 
so as tocollect less revenue, and avoid 
an unnecessary surplus in the future. 

The President's theory is to let the in- 
ternal-revenue taxes, amounting to 
$130,000,000 a year, stand as they are, 
and make the revision exclusively in tar- 
iff duties and thus impose the whole reduc- 
tion upon this class of tax«s. He speaks 
of our tarriff laws as *‘ the vicious inequi- 
table, and illogical source of unneces- 
sary taxation,” and says that they ‘‘ought 
to be at once revised and amended.” The 
subsequent parts of the message show 
very clearly that the President has allied 
his political fortunes with the Free Trade 
wing of the Democratic Party. He be- 
gins with an attempt at a scare about the 
existing surplus, and ends with taking 
this position. 

Now, itso happens that the system of 
taxation which the President would re- 
vise is precisely the one in which the 
great principle of protection comes into 
operation, and that the one which. he 
would not revise does not involve this 











principle at all. Itis by duties levied on 
foreign importations, and these only, that 
‘* our present tariff laws,” of which the 
President speaks so harshly, afford pro- 
tection to various branches of American 
industry against unfriendly and injurious 
competition, in our own markets, by sim- 
ilar industriesin other countries. It is by 
these ‘‘ inequitable and illogical” laws 
that the country, notwithstanding the 
enormous losses of agreat war, has so 
wonderfully prospered in the last twenty- 
five years. The President's general char- 
acterization of these laws is simply the 
Free Trader's slang, and at the same time 
a glaring untruth. We do notsay that 
these laws are perfect, or that in the pres- 
ent circumstances they may not be re- 
vised to advantage; but to speak of 
them as the President does is not to speak 
the truth. 

We have not here the space, even if we 
had the wisdom, to state what should be 
the precise details of a revision of our 
tariff system. Yet there should be no re- 
vision which puts in peril or seriously in- 
terferes with the industrial and manufac- 
turing system of this country as protected 
by the present tariff. The principle of 
protection should be maintained substan- 
tially intact. This we regard as a vital 
point; and, as we trust, Protectionists in 
both Héuses of Congress will maintain it 
with unflinching earnestness, and resist 
any measure that is tainted with the Free 
Trade heresy. The resistance must come 
mainly from Republicans. . Whatever 
can be done in the way of improvement 
and tariff reduction, consistently with 
protection, let itbe done; but what can- 
not be thus done should not be done. 
We would not swerve an inch from this 
position, so far as ‘‘our tariff laws” are 
concerned, and certainly would not follow 
the crudities of the President, who evi- 
dently has not, as Senator Sherman’s 
speech abundantly shows, studied the 
subject sufficiently to understand it. A 
tariff on imported goods is the simplest, 
the easiest, surest, and most equitable 
way of collecting revenue for the support 
of the Government; and our own history, 
tosay nothing about that of other coun- 
tries, clearly shows that the principle of 
protection, connected with such a tariff, 
and operating through it, is vital to the 
best interests of this country. 

Moreover, we do not see why tax revi- 
sion should be confined to ‘our tariff 
laws,” as proposed by the President, and 
excluded from our internal-reverue laws. 
The latter were rendered necessary by the 
expenses of the War, and from time to 
time have been amended, until now the 
revenue collected under them comes 
chiefly from the tax on whisky, beer and 
tobacco. We would at once repeal all 
other taxes,including the tax on bank cir- 
culation, with the exception perhaps of the 
actual cost to the Government in furnish- 
ing the circulation. So far as the tax on 
whisky, beer and tobacco, by increasing 
their cost, lessens their consumption and 
the evils resulting therefrom, we think 
that a strong argument is supplied for re- 
taining the tax. But if the question be 
whether this tax shall be retained, and by 
its retention the protection of our present 
tariff laws shall be practically destroyed, 
then, in our judgment, it would be better 
to abolish the tax altogether, and thus 
sweep away the whole system of internal- 
revenue taxation and preserve the protec- 
tive principle. We should regard this, 
upon the supposition stated, as the least 
of two evils. The protective principle is 
far more important to the commer- 
cial and financial interests of the 
country than the Government tax on 
whisky, beer and tobacco. The de- 
struction of the former, by affecting most 
injuriously the general interests of busi- 
ness among the people, would be a much 
greater evil than the repeal of the latter. 
We would retain the tax if practicable; 
but we would not retain it at the price of 
greater evils than those of its repeal. 

So long, therefore, as we have internal- 
revenue laws, we insist that whisky and 
tobacco shall be heavily taxed ; but if, in 
adjusting taxation, reducing the tariff, 
and placing all our financial and busi- 
ness affairs on a safer and sounder basis, 
it isdeemed best by Congress to wipe out 





all our internal-revenue taxes and leave 
the states to deal with the liquor traffic, 
we believe the people of the country will 
assent to it. The whole internal-revenue 
system—a war measure—must go sooner 
or later, and we do not fear disaster, 
either to morals or trade by its early abol- 
ishment. 
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THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANE. 


Mr. CORNELIUS N. BLIss, who has been 
acting as temporary President of the 
Fourth National Bank of this city, has 
recently resigned, and in his place Mr. J. 
Edward Simmons has been unanimously 
elected. Mr. Simmons was at the same 
time elected a director of the Bank in the 
place of Mr. C. H. Bosher. The corres- 
pondents of the Fourth National Bank 
throughout the country, and bankers in 
general, will be interested to know that 
Mr. Simmons, the new President of the 
Bank, was born in Troy, in 1841, and was 
graduated from Williams College in the 
class of 62. He was admitted to the bar 
at the May term of the Supreme Court in 
Albany in 1863. After practicing law for 
two or three years he became a banker in 
New York and has remained in Wall 
Street ever since. In 1881 he became a 
member of the Board of Education and 
was elected President of the Board in 
1886, and was unanimously re-elected to 
the same position in 1887 and 1888. It 
might be added that in the year 1883 Mr. 
Simmons was elected Grand Master of 
the Masonic Fraternity, but he is no 
doubt best known as the late President 
of the New York Stock Exchange, to 
which office he was elected in 1884. Al- 
though Mr. Simmons was not, until his 
recent election, a stockholder or a di- 
rector of the Fourth National Bank, he 
was unaniously chosen as the President. 
Mr. Simmons’s public record alone has 
called him to the office as President of 
the Bank and his services we know will 
prove most valuable. The Fourth Nation- 
al Bank is now one of the largest and 
most popular banks in the city, and has a 
capital stock paid up of three million two 
hundred thousand dollars. According to 
the quarterly report recently publishe:l, 
its total resources amounted to more than 
thirty and one-half million dollars, and 
its surplus fund was six hundred and 
forty thousand dollars. We congratulate 
the stockholders of the Fourth National 
Bank on securing as President Mr. J. 
Edward Simmons. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


OUTSIDE of the continued increase of 
the supply of loanable funds, the posi- 
tion of monetary affairs has undergone 
no important change since our last re- 
port. There is but little demand for 
loans and the offerings of mercantile 
paper for discount have been compara- 
tively small. Money continues to come 
tothis center from the interior and the 
amount of unemployed capital is rapidly 
increasing in the local market. Borrow- 
ers realize no difficulty in securing their 
requirements at easy rates of interest 
whether for call or time loans. The pres- 
ent ease of the money market is largely 
due, of course, to the return of funds 
from the West, but the deposit of Govern- 
ment funds in the banks which have 
been designated for such _ pur- 
pose, has aiso been conducive of 
bringing about the present  con- 
dition of affairs, and largely increas- 
ing the surplus. The present quiet con- 
dition of speculative trading naturally re- 
stricts the borrowing demand. but the 
development of fresh activity that is 
looked for in the near future, will proba- 
bly afford a free outlet for the accumu- 
lated funds. The same plethoric condi- 
tion exists in foreign money centers as is 
being experienced here with but small de- 
mand on the part of borrowers. Call loans 
at the Stock Exchange and bankers’ bal- 
ances have been available at 2 @ 3per 
cent., and time loans at4 @ 44 per cent. 
Commercial paper has been in fair de- 
mand, with moderate offerings. First- 
class bills with sixty or ninety days to 
run, have been taken at 43@5 per cent. 
discount, four monthsat 653@5}, and 
good single-named paper at 54@64, 








STOCK MARKET. 


The transactions of the stock market 
have not been as large as was anticipated 
during the past week and the improve- 
ment hoped for has been slow in pre- 
senting itself. There seems to be very 
little interest manifested by the outside 
public in speculative trading, notwith- 
standing the favorable and attractive 
condition of railroad traffic, and reported 
increase in the earnings upon most of the 
principal lines; consequently the dealings 
are of a professional character, which is 
very discouraging to the patient holders of 
long stock. The bears, however, takeevery 
opportunity to hammer prices by exag- 
gerating the losses by interruptions to 
traffic and the conflicting accounts there 
are of the rate cutting in the West, the 
strong undertone that has prevailed has 
sustained the market and prevented the 
shaking of the confidence that has been 
displayed. The market has ruled quiet 
and fluctuations have been small and ir- 
regular. Leading affairs have also had 
an unsettling influence on some of the 
stocks that are more or less influenced by 
them. 


U. S. BONDS, 
The market for Government bonds was 
quiet and steady, with but little demand 


on the part of investors. The closing 
quotations were as follows : 


Bid, Asked, 
434s. 1891, Registered..... . ........... 10694 1074 
4360. WI. COUDOM... 2. ccccccccce coe 107% Ot 
ts, 14%. NR sn coacnds savicnwned 1264 127 
“SE 4 etree i 4 oars 
Currency 6s. i8¥5 ° 
Currency 4s, 1896.. i 2 ‘ 


Currency ts, 187. 
Currency 4s, 1898. . 
Currency 6s, 1899.... 





BANK STATEMENT. 

The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks issued last week 
shows a decrease in reserve of $664,050 
The banks now hold $22,594,775 in excess 
of the legal requirements. The changes 
in the averages show an increase in loans 
of $6,612,600, an increase in specie of 
$1,115,100, a decrease in legal tenders of 
$125,200, an increase in deposits of $6,- 
615.800, and an increase in circulation of 
$35,000. 

BANK STOCKS. 

Continued interest is being felt in bank 
stocks, and investors are seeking them es 
an investment. Prices are firm and the 
tendencies are toward a further advance. 
The following are the closing quotations: 
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American Ex.. “140 142 |Mercantile ... ..14 
Bowery Nat......2 200 — |Merchants’..... f 
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Corn Exchange.. — 2% 
Chemical. oe 3700 
Central Nat’l....129 29 56 
Continental. 134 125 
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Manhattan...... 161 — |West Side Bank.210 
Madison Sa uare. 100 105 
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FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Messrs. Drexel, Morgan & Company are 
offering at 95 and accrued interest, and 
recommending as an investment of un- 
doubted security, the 50-year consolidated 
mortgage 4 per cent. gold bonds of the Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis and Chi- 
cago Railroad Company. Interest pay- 
able quarterly. Would-be investors will 
receive full particulars upon addressing 
Messrs. Drexel, Morgan & Company of 
this city. 

Our local savings banks, in accordance 
with the requirements of law, have re- 
ported their condition to Bank Superin- 
tendent Willis S. Paine, up to the tirst 
day of January, 1888. The showing is 
very flattering, and indicates the general 
thrifty tendencies of the masses of the 
people, and a growth of the desire to 
**save the pennies.” The increase in de- 
posits in the New York City savings 
banks alone for the year amounts to about 
twelve millions of dollars, while the in- 
crease in the entire state for the same 
period will approximate twenty-six mil- 
lidns of dollars, ~ 
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DIVIDENDS. 

The New York National Exchange 
Bank has declared a dividend of three 
per cent., payable on demand. 

The coupons of the first mortgage 
bonds of the Galveston, Harrisburg and 
San Antonia R. R. (Eastern Division) and 
the Texas and New Orleans R. R. due 
February ist, will be paid on that date at 
the office of the Southern Pacific Co. in 
this city. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and ponds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances sabject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK PHILADEL "tee AND 
ALTIMORE STOCK EXCHAN 
eRe. orders forall sehen > 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain one \reland, the Continent, Austra- 
lia and West Indies. 


Iss Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 


BETWEEN TH COUNTRY EUROrE AND BRIT- 
SH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., London and Liverpool. 
United States Government Financial Agents, 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., _ 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOK CASH OR 


ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
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7% GUA RANTEED 
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TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 

Capital fully paid $300,000, Surplus 

900. 16 years’ experience. Not a dollar lost. 
TO INVESTORS, 

If strength and safety in investments have weight 
with you we invite youto examime carefully our mode 
of doing business and the securities we offer. Our 
loans are made on lands of great fertility at conserva- 
tive valuations based on their actual producing capac- 
ity, Principal ant iaterest of ail loans payable in 
New York City. New York Office, 100 Broadway. 
ABRAM. 8. 0 NDERHILL, Manager. 


KANSAS A NVESTMENT | COMPANY, 


Paid-up Capital aa Sarpl — hulsseneeceus "$225, 000. 9 
Devotes ™ entire attention to negotiating First Mort- 
age sone tor Eastern Inv estors. 
Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For i and tugther particulars addre 


7% 


85 1,- 


H. E. Ball, Pr et C. Morrell, Vice- Pres't. 
B.R. W oh oy Sec’ bi v Bartlett, Ass’t-Sec’ y. 
Topeka, Kan. ll acme St.. Boston. Mass 





KANSAS CITY 


SHARES $100.00 EACH 


IN 


Knickerbocker Heights Syndicate 


An absolutely safe investment, which will return 
over 33 per cent. in less than one year. We 
have just secure tract of the finest ground in the 
City Limits of Kansas City, in the midst of the tash- 
ionable residence section, at a_ great burgain, and are 
orzanizing a syndicate to handle it. We will’piat and 
sell off in lots. The property can easily be sold in par- 
cels to make a net pront of 33 per cent. on every aol- 
lar invested in the syndicate. SHAKES 81 00.00 
EACH, The certificate is full paid, ie 
and is transferable. It draws 8 per cent. interest from 
date of issue. and also entitles the holder to receive 
such proportions of % of the net protts as the amount 
of Ls certificate shal! bear to the entire sum in the 
= icate. We retain the ren.aining 4% as compensa- 

on for our services. Secure shares at once by re- 
mitting New York Draft for amount of shares want- 
ed. They are selling rapidly. 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 
Real Estate Investors, 
522 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 
References: The Commercial Agencies, 


O/ NET FIRST MORTGAGES ON DULUTH 
Real Estate worth several times amount 
f of Loan. Titles carefully examined. Inter- 
0 est paid semi-annually in New York ex- 
change. Best of References given. 

Duluth Real Estate promises a larger per cent- 

age of profit in the near future than any other 
city property in the United States. Wesell it. Address 


KIMBERLEY, STRYKER & MANLEY, 
_ Mention tion this paper. DULUTH, MINN. 





HE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE CO. _ 
Gavin puid 
Vos iow taeeeee® 


ROADWAY, 





23 WALL ST., NEW YORK, FEB. 8p, 1888. 


CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS, 
ST. LOUIS & CHICAGO RAILWAY CO, 


50-YEAR CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 
4 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS. 


PRINCIPAL PAYABLE 1936. 


INTEREST PAYABLE QUARTERLY, ON FIRST 
DAYS OF FEBRUARY, MAY, AUGUST AND 
NOVEMBER. 


Having made a contract with the CINCINNATI, 
INDIANAPOLIS, ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 
RAILWAY to convert its outstanding QI VISIONAL 
AND CONSOLIDATED BONDS into a FOUR PER 
CENT. GENERAL FIRST MORTGAGE FIFTY- 
YEAR GOLD BOND, and the conversion being about 
two-thirds completed, we are prepared to offer the 
new 4 per cent. bonds for sale. 

The principal of the bonds is payable in United 
States gold coin of present standard of weight ana 
fineness, and cannot be compulsorily redeeme4 
until maturity. The interest is payable in like 
gold coin free from all taxes under the laws of the 
United States. 

The company, in addition to mortgaging its rail- 
road, equipment, real estate and other property (on 
all of which this issue will become a first lien as soon 
as the remainder of the divisional and consolidated 
bonds are converted or retired), has deposited with 
the trustee of this mortgage as additional security 
for these bonds $2,342,000 in bonds and $:2,- 
466,125 in stocks of various lines of railroad 
operated by it and forming part of its systen. 

The entire interest charge is now $460,000 per 
annum, and when the conversion is completed will 
be but 400.000 per annum. 

The reports of the company show the following 
statement of earnings: 

For the year ending June 20th, 











1se4. 1885. 1886. 1887. 
Gross earn- 
ings...... . $2,414,300 $2,494,795 $2,526,954 $2,752,803 
Operating 
expenses 
and taxes... 1,595,400 1,660,181 1,540,062 1,641,611 
Netearnings. $818,900 $884,614 $986,872 $1,111,192 


The net earnings for the six months ending Dec. 1st, 
1887, were $533, 114.71. 

THE CONVERSION OF THE OUTSTANDING 
BONDS WILL NOT INCREASE THE PRESENT 
FUNDED DEBT, AS THE COMPANY PAYS THE 
PREMIUM IN CASH ON THE OLD BONDS AS 
FAST AS THEY ARE RETIRED. 

DIVISIONAL BONDS WILL BE EXCHANGED 
UPON A FUUR PER CENT. BASIS. 

WE OFFER THE NEW BONDS AT 95 
AND ACCRUED INTEREST, AND REC- 
OMMEND THEM AS AN INVESTMENT 
OF UNDOUBTED SECURITY. 


DREXEL, MORGAN & CO. 
6 to QO, NVESTMENT 


© MorteazeBO.N DS 
Have loaned $1,000,000, without loss. 
Edw.G. Robertson & CO. 
HARTFORD, Conn. 
REFERENCE, CHARTER OAK NATIONAL BANK 


The Kansas Loan aud Investment Co, 


WICHITA, KANSAS, 


Farm Mortgages, City Mortgages, 
County Bonds 


Always on hand for Investors. 


60. To. 8%o. 


Interest and prineipal collected and remitted with- 

out charge. 
in a business covering ten years the officers of this 
company have negotiated $5,000,000 of Kansas mort- 
gages. Not one foreclosure ‘has’ been made and not 
cae dollar of principal or interest lost. 
. F. NIEDERLANDER, President. 
J.C. RUTAN, Secretary. 


PF. E, TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 

Nos, 3 and 5 Broad or 29 Wall Streets, 
(BRANCH OFFICES, 290 BROADWAY, AND 92 SPRING 
STREET, CORNER BROADWAY, N. Y.) 
Member of the New York Stock Exchange. 


Securities bought and sold on commission, for cash 
or on Margin. All inquiries gratuitously responded 
to 




















A Five Year Investment at 
7%. 


Principal and interest secured by First mortgage on 
improved real estate, and guaranteed by an incorpo- 
rated company, with authorized capital of a quarter 
of a million. 


VERMONT LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 
id 


Write us for particulars. 








DIVIDENDS. 


YHE NEW YORK NATIONAL EXCHANG® 
BANK, New Yo oak. senaary 3ist, 1888, 
3D DIVIDEND. 

Ac the meeting of the Board of Directors held this 
day, a dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT. was de- 
clared payable on a, 

. B. OUTCALT, Cashier. 





Ovric E SOUTHERN PAct¥Ic COMPANY. I, 
28 BROAD STREET heed eae. 
NEW YORK, Januai B88. 

NOUPONS DUE § EBRUARY Ist, iss, PROM THE 

/ BONDS of the foliowing companies’ will be paid 
on and after tnat date at this o‘tice. 

TEXAS AND naw ¢ IRLEANS Rt. R. CO., Ist Mtge. 
7 F cent. | Main Lin 


STON, HARR: +d AXD SAN AN- 
TONIO R'Y CO., 1 Mee. 6 cent. Eastern 
Division. TIMOTHY PTOPRINS. 
Treasurer. 





St. Paul, Minnesota 


THE acknowledged commercial and financial me- 
tropolis of the great Northwest. Population 200,000, 
The cost of buildings erected in 1887 was $11,000,000, 
and if placed side by side, would reach sixteen miles. 
There is no safer investment than in loaning money 
on St. Paul Real Estate orin buying property which 
is constantly advancing iu value by reason of the in- 
crease of population and actual improvements, 

The undersigned has had fifteen years’ experience 
inthe Real Estate and Loaning business. Careful 
and conservative in all his dealings and with an es- 
tablished reputation, he respectfully asks your at- 
tention and hopes to gain yourconfidence and form 
business relations which will prove mutually bene- 
ficial. Correspondence solicited. 


_ RUSH B. WHEELER. 


American Loan & Trust Co., 
113 BROADWAY,N. Y. 


Capital, Fully Paid - - $1,000,000, 


THISCOMPANY TRANSACTS A GENERAL LOAN, 
TRUST AND FINANCIALBUSINESS. 
Receives money on Deposit subject to check, and al- 
lows interest on balances. 

All Checks pass through the Clearing-house. 
MAKES INVESTMENTS OF MONEY. 

ACTS as Beaty TOR, ApMUtE eeRawen, 

ARDIAN, TRUST 
ALSO, seman AND Sxanepie AGENT. 
An Authorized Depository for Court and County 
Treasurers’ Funds. 
ROWLAND N. HAZARD, President. 
GEORGE 8. HART, Vice-President. 
JAMES 38. THURSTON, Sec’y and Treas. 








DIRECTORS. 

JOHN i MACAULAY, Joan D. SIMMEY. 
JOHN I. BLAIR. JOHH RO 

W. F. BROWNING GRANVILLEP. HAWES, 
ROWLAND N. HAZARD, ALEX. CK 
GEORGE ss, HA ELIAS C. BENNETT, 
WM. B. DINSMORE, WM. P. ANDERSO} 
PETER WYCKOF?P, JAMES 5. Thy eeo™ 
THOMAS L. WATSON, GeOse A. EVANS 


JULES ALDIGE, AL LAC EC. ENDREWS 


RA DAVENPOL: 


0 cclceermtnaeeanenai by the i" 
JARVIS-CONKLIN 
_—-- TRUST 6 


Kansas City, Missouri. 


Capital Paidemp..........ccccccscccees 
Surplus. 
Reserve Liability 
mtures secu. by. first mort 
real estate held by the Mercantile 
Cali at Office or write for 








ages on 88 
rust Co. "New York. 


particulars. 
JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 
289 Broadway, New York tity 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale oom mortgages on improved farms 
located in th it portions of lowa and Dakota. 
Also mortgages on business and residence properties 
} Des Moines. For particulars and references, ad- 


DES MOINES LOAN AND 5 ated co., 
Des Moines, Ia,; 
Or, R. E. Gerpentee. 38 Park Row. iw, N. ¥ 
Edward Forsythe, 703 Walnut Street, Phila. 


GEO. H. HAZZARD, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


Main Ent. Nat, Ger.-Am’n Bank Building. 
Invests for non-r Corresp e Solicited 
Send for printed matter 


Saint Paul StateA 't Amerie SuretvCo.,of NewYork, 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 


REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 
(CAPITAL, $500,000), 


Examines and Guasaatnss Titles to pe Estate. Pro- 
tects Purchasers Sogigagees ¥ ) 
Guarantee Fund REQUI YL 


DIRECTORS: 


A. L. Soulard, President; Chas. F. Tag, Vice-Presi- 
dent; A. Koppel, Secretary; Wm. Wagner, Treasur- 
a yy phy Counsel. 

Beyer, Geo. W. uintard, John Straiton, Wm. 
aiketamiodiee ’ A. - Wedemeyer, G. C. Clausen, 
James Fellows, Jacob ‘FP. Mille 


HON. NOAH DAVIS, CONSULTING COUNSEL. 
Offices: 34 Nassau St. (Mutual Life Build- 
ing), 203 Montague St,, Brooklyn. 


8% Guaranteed Mortgages 8% 


ON KANSAS CITY PROPERTY. 
$200 UPWARDS. 
Specially secured by 25 per cent. deposit with Ameri- 


can Loan and Trust Co., of Westen, n addition to the 
guarantee of the company 


10% Syniicate Investments 10% 


in sums of $1, ~ on inside property paying 10 per cent. 
terest and large profits 


WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Capital paid in $300,000. Assets $2 own 69. 
Surplus and undivided profits $85 1.364 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


New England General Agt., 50 State Street, 
BOSTON. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS 
365 Robert Street, Corner &th. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 

Investments made. Money baqnes. Interest Cuoa- 
apa collected. e have a very | list of ef property 

nh St. Paul and Fd caviren. eferen: 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German 
solicited. Bank, st Paul, Minn. Correspondence 

















Of, GUARANTEED, 


FIRST MORTGAG Es 
cron IMPROVE 


FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 
IN EANSAS 
Always to be had of usat 6 & 7 per cent, 
interest semi-annually. Col-« 
s Jeete land remitted free ef cost. 





United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
ato court, and is authorized to act as rusrdian or 
trustee 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 
females unaccustomed to the transaction of busin 

as well as religious and benevolent institutions, w' 
find this company a convenient depository for money 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 

TRUSTEES: 

5S. B. CHITTENDEN, 
Brooklyn 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 

ROBERT B. MINTURN, 

Gro. HENRY WARREN, 

GEORGE BLISss, 

WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 

EDWARD COOPER, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, 


WILSON G. HUNT. 
CLINTON GILBERT. 
DANIEL D. LORD. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, 

Wa. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 

JOHN A. STEWART. 
HENRY £. LAWRENCE, 


ISAAC N,. PHELPS, CHARLES 5S. SMITH, 
ERASTUS CORNING, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
Albany. ALEXANDER E. ORR, 


JOHN HARSEN KHOADES,WILLIAM H. MACY, JR. 


Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


THEMIDDLESEX BANKING CO 
Ca ital Stocks Bald UP rao 108 ek 


DEBENTURE: BONDS 


and mortgage Notes Guaranteed. Interest 

pavable at National Bank of the Republic 

N.Y. Under same Supervision as Savings 

Banks. Chartered 187?. Amount of outstand- 

ing ooligations Limited by Statute, 

Offices: Boston, 54 Equitable Building; New York, ll 
St.; Philadelphia, 512 Walnut St. 


7% FARM MORTGAGES 


Principaland Interest moe in New York, and 
guarentse® by the Western Loan = Trust Company. 

ash Capital and Surplus, $530. 

This Company was organized = 1883, by its present 
managers, who personally conduct its business. The 
loans we offer for sale are complete, and the farm 
which secures the payment of the mortgage, was care- 
fully examined by our representative before we 

ade the loan 

For full information and references apply to 

- McDONALD, President, 
Atthe Co.'s } Office, No. 2 Wall § St... N. ¥. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
_ Entrance through the Bank. 


The Western Farm Mortgage 
Trust Company, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
THE WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capita $500,000 00 
Add’l teockhonters’ liability __ 500,000 00 oo 


TotalGuaranty - - - $1,000,0 ,000,000 00 


First Mortgage Loans. 


{1/ THIS COMPANY 
is prepared to offer the most 
Conservative First Mortgage 
Seven Per Cent Loans,and its own 
x Per Cent. GOLD 

DEBENTURES based thereon. 
05,000 of Real Estate First Mort- 

ann on property worth three times 
amount oF loans, Gupertied with, and 
assigned to American Loan rust 
Company, New York, as special secur- 
ity foreach $100, 000 Debentures issued 
and so certified to by the President of 
the American Loan & Trust Company. 


[14 
Gold Debentures. 


These Debentures are the direct obligation of the 
Company, backed by its Half Million Capital 
and all its assets, Interest semi-annual. Principal 
ee Interest payable at the Third Nat. Bank of New 

York. Ov Over 2: 300 investors can testify to their entire 
satisfaction with these securities, 


8. O. THa a, Pres. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Pres. 
G. W.E. Grirritn, Pres. Merchants’ National Bank, 
Lawrence, V. P. and Gen. Manager. P. E. EMERy, ad 
Vice-Pres. and Auditor. L. H. Perkins, Sec. BA. 
AMBLER, Treas. 
OFFICES : New York, 187 Broadway, 
sang i}! Tweddle Building, M. V. 
4 School Bt., x. D. 
4th ‘st’, Prank Skinner, A 
full information, With list of directors, references, 
etc., furnished on applicati on, 
L. H. PERKINS, Sec., Lawrence, Kansas 


"/ % GOLD 2% 


mi-annually 5 an 


Ist MORTGAGE 1 | LOANS 


Interest and 
lute sattabastlon tm ee way vere. 7 pry on ou pelegted, chy a 
erty. Best of references. Security three to six times the loan. 
Interest paid as prom Ayes t. 8. Bonds, in N.Y. Excha orat 
your own bank. g safer or more desirable. Send fo: 
"Loans. Security 











- 4 Hine & Son, Agts. 
B. Bull & Co., A 
Brooks, Agt. Phila., 102 





ot 
% in ae pon vas and nine mo! 
ample. 
»* Ness County Bank, e 
N.C. MERRILL, President. NESS ee ee 
For duplicate loan and full eg N, appl apply to 
Omice ay 4 


40 WaTER 8T., Boston, Ma 
r call on parties in in Boston or a3 if desired = 





Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 
of Des Moines, jowsa. with capital of $150,000, of- 


fers Guaranteed lowa Mortgages, also 6 per 
cent. ten-year debentures Ors own obligation) secured 









3, 500, 000 Pioneer Kan, Ma 


by first mort gages de ted with the American 
references and Trust ©., of New York. Abundant 
references. 





‘ANPLE SECURITY AT 
HO WRVESE » Wee to 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 
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Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 


THE market for dry goods continues to 
reflect asatisfactory condition and the 
prospects have lost none of their brilliancy 
as to what the future hasin store. The 
snow blockade that interrupted the distrib- 
utive movement has been removed, and 
goods are now being promptly delivered 
to all parts of the interior of the country, 
which has resulted in the quickening of the 
demand for some lines of fabrics tosupply 
the current wants of the consumer and 
also to keep sufficient assortments in stock 
to make them attractive, until the time 
arrives for a general replenishment. Mer- 
chants are looking forward with a hopeful 
feeling to the development of spring ac- 
tivity, which from the evidences that pre- 
sent themselves and the large display of 
confidence there is everywhere manifested, 
will be of such proportions as will meet the 
expectations of the most sanguine. Con- 
siderabie attention was given to cotton 
and wool dress goods, prints and other 
specialties throughout the week; while a 
visible improvement in the demand for 
wcolen goods was quite conspicuous, no- 
tably men’s wear goods. The influx of 
buyers was somewhat increased and their 
close attention to business and the exam. 
ination of the many offerings for autumn 
that were presented by agents indicates 
that the near future is freighted with in- 
creased business in the various depart- 
ments. Prices have evidently been at 
bottom figures and a healthful rebound is 
being experienced in values for most of 
the fabrics on the market. Buyers, how- 
ever, are conservative in their purchases 
and do not anticipate the future to the 
extent that the times seem to warrant. 
The commission houses are still kept busy 
charging up and making deliveries of 
staple cotton goods, prints, printed sa- 
teens, lawns, batistes, white goods, dress 
fabrics, etc., on account of former transac. 
tions, but many orders are still unfilled, 
and there is not the least probability that 
either staple or patterned cotton goods can 
accumulate to any material extent for 
many months to come. The financial 
condition of the market remains good. 
Collections are in the main satisfactory, 
and merchants continue to meet their ob- 
ligations promptly, which indicates a 
prosperous condition of the trade, as the 
percentage of failures is very small. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS. 


The business in the cotton goods depart- 
ment has been very satisfactory, with a 
large movement in plain and colored cot- 
tons. Prices remain firm all along the 
line, and stocks of brown, bleached and 
colored cottons are undoubtedly smaller 
than ever before at this time of the year. 
Brown sheetings and drills are in very 
good demand for conversion purposes and 
in moderate request by jobbers. Bleached 
shirtings, cambrics, wide sheetings, corset 
jeans, sateens, silesias and flat-fold cam- 
brics are moving steadily. Denims, chev- 
iots, ticks, checks, cottonades, stripes, 
plaids et«., are in steady though moderate 
demand, and white goods are moving with 
considerable freedom. Dress ginghams and 
cords continue in steady demand, and Jead- 
ing standard makes are in meager supply 
and very firm in price. Staple checks and 
fancies are in good requestand firm at the 
lately advanced quotations, and seersuck- 
ers, chambrays and fine Scotch zephyrs are 
moving steadily. Napped cotton fabrics, 
as striped tennis suitings, etc., are meeting 
with a good deal of attention from package 
buyers, and good-sized orders for leading 
makes are being booked by commission 
houses. There wasa fair demand for 
dress goods, and a moderate package trade 
in some descriptions was done by leading 
jobbers, but the distribution of assorted 
lots continues light. All-wool cashmeres, 
twills, Henrietta cloths, etc., are very firm 
in price, and agents have slightly ad- 
vanced certain makes. Worsted fabrics 
are in fair request and fancy cotton dress 
goods are moving in considerable quanti- 
ties from first hands. 





WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


In some lines of woolen goods, there is 
considerable activity and the market gen- 
erally has assumed a firm tone. Orders 
for overcoatings continue to run very fair- 
ly and are well scattered over the various 
styles of goods. As regards fall-weight 
coatings and suitings, the same remark 
will apply. Kentucky jeans are selling 
to about the usual extent for early deliv- 
ery and remain very steady in price. 
Dress goods meet with fair though some- 
what uneven sale, and continue to be 
moved toalarge total in execution of 
former orders. White flannels are in fair 
demand, but colored flannels quiet. Some 
early orders are being placed for shawls. 
Transactions in underwear have been 
quite fair, ana the dealings in cotton hos- 
iery satisfactory. The demand for wool 
hose and half-hose is light and irregular, 
but there is rather more disposition on the 
part of large jobbers to place orders for 
popular makes of heavy shirts and 
drawers for later delivery. Jerseys con- 
tinue in fair demand and stocks are in 
good shape as a rule. 


FOREIGN GOODS, 


An increase in the dealings is noticeable 
in foreign goods and new business is com- 
mencing to make itself felt. The prin- 
cipal activity, however, is in the delivery 
of goods on former orders, though some 
of the most popular novelties in wool and 
cotton fabrics are almost entirely sold out. 
Dress silks and ribbons in the popular 
shades are doing fairly well, and there is 
also some package trade in colored vel- 
vets and plushes. In the linen depart- 
ment business is runningat about the 
usual pace, and the market remains quite 
steady. Hosiery and fabric gloves con- 
tinue to meet with good sale. Embroider. 
ies and some lines of laces are doing fairly. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January ist, 1888, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1888, 1887. 
Entered at the port... $3,137,005 $5,320,601 
Thrown on market.... 3,318,898 5,287,880 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port... 15,530,747 14,480,595 
Thrown on market.... 15,580,683 14,509,578 








READING NOTICES. 





TEXAS LOANS. 


THE Texas Loan Agency has been established at 
Corsicana, Texas, for a number of years, its stock- 
holders, embracing quite a large number of promi- 
nent citizens of New York and the Eastern States. 
The rate of interest prevalent in Texas on loans is 7 
percent. The company loans only 40 rcent. on 
the cash value of the land, and, asthe officers have 
their own private fortunes invested in the stock of 
the company they giveit their personal attention 
and are enabled to guarantee every loan made by it. 
The growth of the Texas is steady and healthy, 
without the tremendous rush which is taking place 
in some of the Western states, and which, to a great 
extent is unpeewhy. 

The New York office's under the management of 
Mr. Abram 8. Unuerhill, at No, 100 Broadway. 

NESS COUNTY, KANSAS. 

THE Ness County Bank, of Ness City, Kansas, bas 
sent us a very handsome illustrated pamphlet of 
about forty pages. descriptive of Ness County, Kan- 
sas, which fifty years ago was in nearly the center of 
the great American Desert, as gruphically described 
by Morse, the geographer. Asis weli known, the rain 
belt has been steadily moving westward until a large 
part of the * Great American Desert’ is now devoted 
to agriculture and Is one of the most productive por- 
tions of the great West. The yield of cercals in Kan- 
sas has been astounding, in addition to which there 
are very large herds of cattle, horses, sheep aud 
swine. Kansas i3 also one of the great fruit-bearing 
states, having about five million of apple trees 
alone. Ness County is well watered and has a desir- 
able climate. The soil is very deep, rich and produc- 
tive, and the inhabitants mostly of Eastern origin, 
are intelligent, wide-awake aud successful. Eastern 
farmers would learn bs | much of Western ways of 
tilling the soil, and of its wonderful capacities, by 
writing to the Ness County Bank, at Ness City, Kan- 
sas, for acopy of their pamphlet. 








ROCHESTER COMMERCIAL NURSE- 
RIES. 


THOUSANDS of our reagers are now, or soon will 
be, thinking about buying nursery stock for use the 
present season. Wecan tell them one and all where 
to go, Viz.: tothe “Kochester Commercial Nurseries,” 
at Kochester, N. Y., an immense establishment 
owned and conducted by Mr. William S. Little. This 
concern was established more than half a century 
ago (18%), and uf managed in the future as in the past 
—as itis likely to be it will live to see its hundredth 
birthday and still be as young and as vigorous and as 
popular asever. We have dealt with Mr. Little—and 
peen compelled by his fair dealing and low prices 
thus to do—agreat many years, say a score or more, 
and we never yet have had one single reason to make 
a complaint. We wish we could say the same con- 
cerning all others in his line. Those in want o/ fruit 
trees, or ornamental trees,or shruts, or roses (a 
specialty), should open an early correspondence 
with Mr. Little, asking for a catalogue and 
price list and such other information as may 
be wanted. This matter should have prompt 
attention as the great rush of orders which will follow 
ata later period may find a broken stock and conse- 
quently less ability to meet the wants of Mr. Little’s 
numerous patrons. 

The catalogue of Mr. Little, "ow before us, em- 
braces the choicest and rarest stock which the mar- 
ket affords, and those who have wants in that line— 
and what enterprising farmer has not—will do well 
to see it, when he, with his family looking over his 
shoulder, will have visions of what a real neme 
should be, and foretastes of juicy pears and peaches. 
delicious grapes and wonderful apples, plums, cher- 
ries, apricots, nectarines, currants, stawberries, etc. 
Never mind if snow now covers the fields, summer is 
surely con ing. Addtoallthe attractions spoken of 
the majestic shade trees, the bewitching flowering 
shrubs and the rose bushes which no tongue or pen 
can fitly describe. All these and many more things 
therein mentioned can be had to make a‘ home, 
sweet home” in every valley and on every hill in 
this broad land. 





CALIFORNIA. 


THE California State Board of Trade, inaugurated 
for the pur of disseminating reliavle information 
regarding the State and its resources, representing 
the several counties, will gladly answer inquiries or 
send printed matter pertaining to the resources of 
California. Address alifornia state Board of Trade, 
Wand 18 Second Street, San Francisco, Cal.—(Adr.) 
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SIX TO EIGHT PER CENT. 


Many investors object to placing funds at the far 
West on account of its great distance from them. To 
all such Messrs. Edw. G. Robertson & Co.,of Hartford, 
Conp., through an advertisement in our financial col- 





\ a person to determine for 
himseif as wo their value and stability. 


oO 





JUDGING by reports from the Transatlantic steam- 
ship companies the annual exodus to Europe will be 
greater than ever this year. 

The “Inman and White Star’ Lines are building 
new steamers for the Atlantic trade, to accommodate 
the ever increasiog volume of tra vel. 

The old established tirm of Thomas Cook & Son, 
Tourists of world-wide renown, have organized a 
number very attractive tours to Europe, ail of 
which are described in a handsome little book they 
have produced, which they turnish without charge, 
on applicati on. 


<> 


1802, 


tn 1802 Grant Thorburn established himself in the 
City ot New York as a grower and seller of seeds for 
vegetable and flower gardens and the farm. Grant 
Thorburn was pene gd known to us as beingone of 
the most upright and honorable men in the City of 
New York. His reputation for uprightness and fair 
dealing seems to have descended to his successors, 
Messrs. J. M. Thornburn & Company, who earry on at 
15 John Street the business established by Grant 
Thorburn in 1:02. Their annual catalogue should be 
in the hands of every person who is interested ina 
garden, either flower or vegetable; in having a hand- 
some lawn, and eversf‘armerand nurseryman. It is 
notouly a very handsome catalogue, but it gives many 
important facts and much information regarding the 
cultivation of vegetables, making of hotbed» and 
other matters of particular interest to all persons 
enumerated above. Itcan be had by applying per- 
sonally or by letter to Messrs. J. M. Thorburn & Com- 
pany, 15 John Street, New York City. 


_ 
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SUCCESSFUL INSTITUTION. 
THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION AND 
NSURANCE COMPANY. 

THE Annual Statement of the Hartford Steam 
Bouer Inspection and Insurance Company, which ts 
pulinnee elsewhere, shows the past year to have 

een one of the most successful in the company’s his- 
tory. Ith»s made the most gratifying advancement, 
the capital stock having been increased from $250, 
to $500,00U. The total assets January Ist, Iss, 
amounted to $1.095,514.59 as against $712,036.05 at the 
beginning of 187. The surplus as regaras policy- 
holders is $612,163.36. One year ago this item was 
$301,882.08, The net surplus is $112,163.56. The list of 
assets includes $550,575 in loans on bonds and mort- 
gages of first-class character, $576,797.03 in bonds and 
stocks, market value, and $95,¢79.i of premiums in 
course of coilection. The standing of the company 
may be seen from the position of the men in business 
and financial circles. who hold membership in the 
board of directors. The list includes President Allen, 
President Lucius J. Hendee of the tna [asurance 
Company; Col. Frank W. Cheney, Thomas O. Enders, 
President of the United States Bank; Preside1t New- 
ton Case and Treasurer Leverett Brainard, of the 
Case, Lockwood & Brainard Company; Vice-Presi- 
dent A. W. Jillson, of the Phoenix !nsurance Com- 
pany; Hon. Francis B. Cooley, Hon. Henry C. Robin- 
son, Nelson Hollister, Daniel Phillips, President Jar- 
vis. of the Colt’s Patent Firearms Manufacturing 
Company; Cop Spooner, of Bridgeport; Charles M. 
Beach, dmund A. Stedman and Gen. William B. 
Franklin. The officers of the company who are de- 
serving of the hizhest credit in their ogecenen are 
J.M. Allen, President, and Joseph B. Pierce, Secre- 
tary. Mr. F. B. Allen is the supervising general 
agent. The past year can be pointed at with com- 
plete satisfaction by the officers and directors of the 
company.— Hartford Post. 


NOTICE. 














THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR 
IMPROVING THECONDITION OF THE 
POOR, 


Organized 1843, incorporated 1848, supported by vol- 
untary contributions. 

This Association expends annually about $25,000 in 
—- relief after careful inquiry and visitation 

y its own visitors at the homes of the poor. During 
the year quitting Sept. 30th, 1587, over 9,800 such visits 
were made, and more than 16,000 persons aided with 
groceries, coal, shoes, clothing. blankets, medicines, 
etc ; 7,00 meals and lodgings furnished to single per- 
sons; 586 tenemeut houses were inspected and report- 
ed. All cases referred to the Association will be im- 
mediately visited and reported upon, and suitable re- 
lief given. Blank forms furnished on application, as 
well as full information. Contributions earnestly 
solicited, 

JOHN PATON, President. 

Robt. B. MINTURN, Treasurer, 45 William St. 
HENRY E. CRAMPTON, M.D., Recording Secretary. 


JOHN BOWNE, General Agent, 79 Fourth Ave. 





Constable K C. 
FABRICS. 


FOR 


Evening Wear. 


SILK CREPE TISSUES, 


Plain and Embroidered China and 
French Crepes, 
Striped “and Fancy D’Esprit Nets, 
MOUSSELINE DE SOIE 


Fleunces, with Trimmings to Match. 


Proadeoay HK orb St. 


NEW YORK. 








yA Profit to Agents selling the 
ful) 7 star fan him ee 


Address or appl 
C. L. BARKER, 47 Warren St. New York, 


Dr. Jaeger’s 
Sanitary Night Robes 


FOR GENTLEMEN, 
AND 
Sanitary Night Dresses 


FOR LADIES 
ARE MANUFACTURED FROM OUR 


BEST QUALITY, UNDYED 


STOCKINET: 








Are very soft, agreeable. comfortable, and 
not only a luxury and a blessing, but absouutely in- 
dispensable to that sound sleep and perfect rest so 
essential to health and happiness. 

A well-ventilated bedroom means a wholesome 
and bracing air for the lungs, and the JAEGER 
NIGHT DRESS means a warm and comfortable cov- 
ering for the body, and a perfect protection during 
this nightly period of physical relaxation, against all 
deleterious influences, such as dampness, cold, 
draughts, sudden changes of temperature, miasmatic 
effluvia and vitiated exhalations, as well asthe chill 
and shock from changing the position to unwarmed 
parts of the bed, or when suddenly called up in a 
cold room at night, so uncomfortably familiar to all 
robed in cotton or linen night-dresses. 

The Ladies’ Night Dresses are nicely trimmed 
with “ natural” color, or * white” woolen lace—those 
made ot the soft. gray Stockinet being trimmed with 
the natural color lace, and those in white, with the 
beautiful white woolen lace. 

In nothing has Dr. Jaeger more ciearly proved him- 
self a benefactor than in these simple contributions 
to the comfort and welfare of his fellow-beings. 

These night dresses and night shirts are manufac- 
tured from “ K ” and “B” natural stockinet, the “B” 
quality being especially adapted to winter use, and 
are described and illustrated in our Catalogue, pages 
19 and 28. 

Orders filled by Mail or Express, and Catalogues 
sent free by mail. 


Dr, Jacger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co, 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York, 


“THE DIANE.” 


Particular attention is invited to 
our new French Corset, ‘‘ The 
Diane,”’ ranging in price from $1.50 
to $5.50 each. Our customers are 
cordially invited to examine these 
most excellent Paris-made Corsets, 
which combine new features in 
style and shape and are absolutely 
controlled by us for the United 
States. 








Mail orders receive careful as well 
as promptattention. Mention The 
Independent.”’ 


James McCreery & Co. 
BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., 


New York. 
SEND FOR C 


New Catalogue of A 


T 
CHOICE SELECT SEEDS, A 


Grown for us with great care. 
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gs HIGGANUM M’F’G COR.,G 
8 189 Water St., New York City. U 
8 Successors to R. H. ALLEN CO. E 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 


a ad 
<<csCTuRED gS 
wee 26; nN 














Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 
There is no Paint manufactured equal toit. It is 
ampoech, sloass, durable, and economical. Any shade, 
N.B.—As there are imitations now on the market, 
see that the above TRADE-MARK is on each package 
and thereby get the GENUINE RUBBER PAINT. 
Pactorics at 750,752,754 Washington St., 
New York, and Cleveland, Chicago, 
and St. Louis, 








GavivAmenican COR oIES. 


T reatest offer. Now's your tim 
> to get orders for our celebra 
Teas, Coffees and Baki 







ComPany 


Tea 
Wazaers dice Set Yee ier eat 
ebster’s Dictionary. For 
RICAN TEA CO. 
+ Fe meee AMER Vasr Se Rew Voce 
TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELL® & CO, 
“Strong Slat’ Cases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, etc 
| EURREY Ox WOOD, techie 
nes 
Engravers’ TUTEAN LETTER 
Eat cor. FULTON A DETCH te. N. V. 











ONE CENT 


a day is a very small sum, but it will more 
than pay for a year’s subscription to 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Susurance. 


AS USUAL. 


TEHERAN, PERSIA, Oct. 8th, 1887. 

EpITOR OF [ys. DEPT. OF THE INDEPEN- 
pENT, N. Y.—DEAR Sir: The enclosed adv. 
of the ‘** Mutual Benefit Life Association” of 
America has been sent me by an esteemed 
friend, whose name appears as one of the 
Board of Directors, and in whose judgment 
I have had great confidence. However, I 
have been too long a reader of the Ins. 
Dept. of THE INDEPENDENT to look favora- 
bly on any assessment society. Can it be 
possible that the rising rates of mortuary 
premiums of this meet the difficulty of the 
assessment plan, at least in part, and so the 
affair beon a sound basis? 

Is it not singular that the name should be 
so like that of one of the great insurance 
companies? Very sincerely yours, 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Tus letter has come along way, but 
when people at home are puzzled, it is 
not strange that residents in a far-off 
country ask questions. 

As to the inquiry about meeting the 
difficulty by “‘ the rising rates of mortu- 
ary premiums,” the documents of the as- 
sociation referred to are like the rest of 
such things in being fussy where they 
most ought to be clear. It is distinctly 
enough stated that the annual expenses 
charge is limited to $3 per $1,000 of ‘- ben- 
efit,” and then follows a table of rates of 
mortuary premiums of which this is a 
part: 





50. $1.50 36 .. $1.99 
aaa Oa 
EEE a 7 | ae 2.06 
Rc clodahien ausshe 1.89 39. 2.10 
ase  <snbecne BEE Mdvénksnrsen, on 2.14 
sh i gf = 2.19 


All the explanation given is that ‘‘when 
it is necessary to replenish the Mortuary 
Fund a Mortuary Premium call is made 
upon all members, equitably adjusted to 
each age, as shown in the following table.” 
What does this mean? Whether the figures 
printed against each age are those ar- 
ranged for that age of entry and so re- 
main: or whether at 30 a man pays $1.80, 
at 31 $1.83, and so on; or even whether 
these figures, ‘based on 6 bi-monthly 
calls. “ are the sum of the 6 calls, or are 
to be required with each call—this is a 
little matter left in the dark as far as the 
literature goes. It is the assessment cus- 
tom, and it illustrates the uncertainty of 
the whole thing. When men order pro- 
visions or other merchandise sent home 
without knowing the price, there is al- 
ways a limit in the market value. Men 
do not ordinarily hand out their purses 
to sellers that they may help themselves; 
or hand out money to pay with without 
looking at it and counting the change re- 
turned; or sign checks in blank and leave 
the other party to fill them up; or buy 
definite policies of life insurance without 
knowing toa cent the amounts for which 
demand can be made upon them. But 
when they buy the assessment article, 
which is chosen for its assumed cheap- 
ness, they shut their eyes and agree to pay 
whatever the other party may subse- 
quently demand. Still there may be a 
compensation in the fact that the utter 
uncertainty as to how much they are to 
pay for itis equaled by the uncertainty 
how much they will receive in return, or 
whether they will ever receive anything. 

However, as to “rates,” there is no 
possibility that any scheme or asscciation 
can lessen the mortality cost; or that 
policies which do not ‘‘ cost” can be paid; 
or that security can be had except at the 
loss of the popular cheapness. Gold costs 
gold; gilding is cheap. 

The peculiarity of the name of this 
concern is no stranger than that counter- 
feiters always imitate the genuine as 
closely in appearance as possible. Nor is 
this an exceptional instance, we are sorry 
to say; it is quite the custom. 

The documents of this concern print a 
a ‘report of the Mutual Benetit Life As- 
sociations of England, Scotland and 
America.” Fourteen of the best British 
Mutual Companies are thus classed with 
assessment societies, which is as if the 
Mutual and New York Life of this city 
and the Connecticut Mutual of Hartford 
were quoted to bolster up the assessment 
plan. The trick is astale one, but kept 
up because it is easy to deceive people 
here about foreign companies. 

There comes to us another circular 
headed ‘‘Good common-sense—reliable 
life insurance at cost.” It proceeds thus: 


‘“*A NEW FEATURE, 


“Based upon the experience of Life In- 
surance for the past two hundred years by 
which a definite amount buys insurance at 
one-half less than old line rates (differ- 
ing from all Society, Beneficiary and Assess- 
ment companies, whose calls have always 
been uncertain as to their number and 
amount), invites special attention. 

In this Association, Mortuary Premiums 
may be paid Annually, Semi-Annually or 
Bi-Monthly. as the member shall signify in 
his application. 





“OVER $100,000.00 NOW IN THE RESERVE 
FUND, 
being the fifth year of the erpentesiion of 
this company, and this fund, belonging ex- 
clusively to the members, is cunstantly in- 
creasing. 

‘Risks taken only on ages between 20 and 
55, in amounts from $1,000.00 to $10,000.00. 

‘*Female risks not taken. 

‘*An habitual use of intoricants a bar to 
membership. 

‘Those desiring safe and reliable imsur- 
ance at cost, and wishing further informa- 
tion, will please address: 

“ D. F. Ponp, General Agent 
** 280 Broadway, Stewart uilding, 
**Room 80, or 210 Eighth Ave.”’ 

Somebody—presumably this Mr. Pond— 
had written on this, under his name, 
** special rates to preachers,” and the cir- 
cular was distributed at a meeting of 
Methodist clergymen. 

We dare not hope to be able to warn all 
the birds. but shall do our duty by point- 
ing out the nets which are spread and 
covered over with a sprinkled meal of 
‘*cheapness.” 





> — 


A SIMPLE MATTER. 





STATE OF IOWA, ) 
TWENTY-SECOND GENERAL ASSEMBLY, | 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, { 

DEs MOINES, Jan. 24th, 1888. | 
INSURANCE EpItToR N. Y. INDEPENDENT. 


Dear Sir:—As an old subscriber may I 
ask your views as to desirability of the 
states establishing a uniform standard 
policy for all fire insurance companies do- 


ing business in each state and name those 
states who have adopted this plan and how 
it has worked in practice. An early reply 
will greatly oblige 

Yours resp., 





Just what degree and sort of uniform- 
ity is meant is not quite clear. Ifa uni- 
formity to be provided for by Congress, 
thac is beyond the powers of the Federal 
Government. If a common form to be 
accepted by all the states, that is imprac- 
ticable; it will be soon enough to talk 
about that when the states all agree upon 


As to ‘‘ the desirability” of such at- 
tempts the case is very simple. The 
stockholders and officers of insurance 
companies are capable of taking care of 
themselves in the making of contracts or 
not. If they are, they need no help 
from legislatures. If they are not— 
and we must confess that they are 
now behaving so as to justify sus- 
picion that they are not—legislators 
are not capable of helping them; more- 
over legislative assistance has always been 
plainly intended on behalf of the other 
party tothe contract. If that other party— 
the public at large—is capable of taking 
care of himself in contracting for insur- 
ance, there is no ground for interced- 
ing for him; if not capable, there is no 
ground for supposing that legislatures 
can help him, nor is there any reason 
why he can be left to buy his butter, coal, 
eggs or anything else without help, if the 
law must consider him an infant when 
he has need to buy insurance. What- 
ever justification there may be, in the 
nature of the article, for holding that 
the state should look after vendors of in- 
surance and see that. they are able to 
fulfill their contracts, there is none for 
holding that the parties are not bright 
enough to make their own contracts or 
that the law can brighten them. Has our 
friend ever read the fable of the Good- 
natured Bear, illustrating the fact that 
the kindest intentions do not avail to 
avert the results of injudicious interven- 


ing ? 

wants nothing at the hands 
of legislators excepta great deal of whole- 
some neglect, preceded by a liberal and 
firm repeal of the meddling and bother- 
some laws which have already been made, 
If legislators want todo any real good, or 
if they want to distinguish their names by 
honorable mention, or if they need some- 
thing upon which to spend their official 
time, the direction is open—let go, untie, 
repeal, The more meddling, the worse 
nmuschief. The legislature of New Hamp- 
shire tried it once too often, and drove 
out the companies in a body; what- 
ever the result in that state, they will 
stay out until the meddling is undone. 
With the same regularity as adog returns 
to a buried bone, legislatures return, 
every session, to pecking at insurance. 
The process must and will be stopped, 
and reversed; the only doubtful thing is 
how much longer it will be before public 
opinion understands the matter. 








INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


LLOYDS PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


In the few years that companies have been 
established for insuring glass against 
breakage the business has grown to very 
= proportions. ‘Fhe Lloyds Plate Glass 





nsurance Company, of New York, have 
over eight hundred agencies in twenty-eight 





states, and during the Jast year paid an av- 
erage of twelve losses a day. eir losses 
for 1887, aggregated $140,007. The com- 
pany has the name of dealing fairly, liber- 
ally and promptly with customers, the 
result being that ay have an excellent 
reputation and a very large business. Their 
total assets January Ist, 1888, were $293,- 
906 with a net surplus of $45,650.74. The 
principal office is at No. 68 and 70 William 
St., this city. and the officers are: James G. 
Beemer, President, and M. T. Woods, »ec- 
retary. 


FIDELITY AND CASUALTY INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


{t very often happens that a mostexcellent 
and capable person is desired by some cor- 
poration as an officer or employé but is un- 
able to furnish the bonds required, either 
through lack of acquaintanceship or from 
otherreasons. In anysuchcase the Fidelity 
and Casualty Company, of 214 and 216 
Broadway, steps in and furnishes bonds for 
offivers and employés, for banks, public 
institutions, corporations and firms. The 
guaranty of this company isaccepted by the 
courts of New York, Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts and several other states in lieu of 
two individual assurances. The company 
bas a cash capital of $250,000, and numbers 
among its directors some of the ablest busi- 
ness men of the city. The officers are: Wm. 
M. Richards, President, andJohn M. Crane, 
Secretary. 


THE UNION INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


THE above-named Company commenced 
business in 1804, and has a perpetual charter. 
It. has a cash capital of 450,000, and, in ac- 
cordance with an examination just com- 

leted by the Insurance Department of 

ennsylvania, has assets of $796,541.85. 
It has a surplus as to policy-holders of 
$462.377.67. As indicating wise and con- 
servative management we call attention to 
the fact that its assets, its surplus and re- 
serve fund for reinsurance, have all been 
increased during the year—a year fraught 
with disaster to a large proportion of the 
companies. We would be glad if all the fire 
companies could print as fair statements. 
The Union Insurance Company has paid 
losses since its organization amounting to 
$14,491,541. Its cdheers are: W.S. Hassall, 
President and John M. Cowell, Secretary. 


— _ — — 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


37 Years of Successful jence, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every pulicy-holder a stockholder and ertitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY 8, LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 











Thirty-Eighth Annual Statement 


oF THE 


FTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of Hartford, Conn., ; 


JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


ASSETS, January Ist, 1887, at cost....... $30,285,672 34 
RECEIPTS. 
Premiums in 1887,............ $3,202,098 69 


BOT. . ss ccovsccoce 1,640,553 34 $4,842,632 08 
$35,128,504 37 





DISBURSEMENTS 
Death Claims..............00+ $1,525,087 38 


Matured Endowments...... 26,455 89 
Dividends to Policy-holders 
and for Surrendered Poli- 
Gisasdhdsaeey. ocerpecoesecce 884,527 OL 
Re-Insurance ..........+... 1,207 80 
Commissions..............++: 354,611 27 
Agency Expenses, Medical 
cxaminations, and all 
other expepses............. 203,150 65 
Dividends on Stock, earned 
in Stock Department...... 112,500 00 
Bi ccnvccovacsacciseuacseve 98.479 26 


a 
Premium on bones to re- 





duce cost to par value..... 24,620 91 
Real Estate Profit and Loss. 7,843 63 $3,893,783 65 
ASSET®, Dec. Sst, 1887, at COBt....... ..00s $31,984,520 72 
ASSETS, 


$402,494 29 
Cosh on hand and iv banks, 4,111,172 55 
U 975,875 00 





d 845,488 18 

ks 1,000,820 U4 

nds . 6,451,497 74 
Mortgages secured by Real 


sagen 15,871,829 42 


ket Value) $92,565 00...... 720,020 56 
Loans on Personal Security. 2,596 98 
Loans on existing Potici 

the present value o 

which exceeds $5,260,000.. 1,840,840 68 
Balances due from Agents.. 10,650 33 


ASSETS, Dec. 31st,’ 1888, at 





it ndutecshbtndeumtannecequsbes tncks $31,284,520 72 
Interest due and accrued 
Dec, Sist, 1887........0.006 $526,294 06 
Premiums in course of col- 
Ens cone cccccnaseceesecone 57,726 55 
Quarterly and Semi-An- 
nual Premiums............. 169,297 46 
Market value of securities 
GIG CN vckvccesore cescante 652,837 97 1,386,155 04 
GROSS ASSETS, Jan, Ist, 1888........... $32,620,676 76 
LIABILITIES, 
Losses and claims await- 
ing further proof, and not 
re Mv cnceareodestdsescsses $181,229 00 
Dividends to Policy-holders 
BOE BBs cccoscvcscosesescesvee 139,194 15 
Premiums paid in advance. 9,274 13 
Reserve for Ke- 


Insurance on ex- 
isting Policies, 
Actuaries’ four 
per cent. Stand- 
BPE, occccccesces - pemeeenes £0 
Less value Poli- 

cies of Re-Insur- 
ane 


eeeeee gteeeeee 


47,021 70 26,806,500 10 

All other liabllities.......... 56,756 00 $27,198,053 36 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS: 

By Conn., Mass.,and New York Stand- 











427,823 40 
7,819,000 00 


STATEMENT OF THE ENTIRE RECEIPTS AND DIS 
BURSEMENTS FROM THE BEGINNING OF 


BUSINESS TO JAN. 1ST, 1888. 
Receipts to sepuesy 7 Spe 





TRRGGED T Bitasddee vecénteccncossaescsesess 4,842,632 
RECEIPTS to January Ist, 1888......... $111,845,059 28 
Paid to Fett -nelcere, for 
claims by ath and En- 
Diowetscednnee 2 tcee $24,818 134 50 








Connecticut 
GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Twenty-third Annual Statement. 


JAN.’ist, 1888. 


CONDENSE! 





Receipts tn Year 1887, ° 
Disbursements - - 204,412.98 
1,716,606.23 


1,296,365 .36 


Assets Jan’y Ist, 1888, - 
Liabilities, - - - - 
Surplus to Policy-Holders by 
Conn. and Maas, Standard, 420,240.87 

of which $181,001.44 is a special 
reserve due to Savings Endowment 
policies, 

T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
F. V. HUDSON, Sec. 





owments 
Dividends to Policy-hold- 
ers, and for Surrendered 
PURSUED coccccccccases veece 29,242,727 22 








ih 6csddackéont ce $64,060,861 52 
Paid for Taxes... $2,128,144 98 
Paid for Re-In- 


surance........ 1,452,828 64 
Profit and Loss. 320,963 15 3,681,946 77 


Premium on bonds toreduce 
cost to par value........... £4,620 91 
Expenses of Management... 12,783,109 36 


TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS.............. $90,610,538 56 
da ons: dap cevestneteschasenebests $31,254,520 72 
Market Value of Securities over cost.... 682,887 9 
Interest due and accrued....... .. ....... 526, 
Premiums in course of Collection.. es 57,726 55 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums 

due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1888......... 169,297 46 

GROSS ASSETS, Jan Ist. 1§88........... $32,620,676 76 
Pelicies in force Jan. Ist, 1888, 65,485, in- 

iid tins cinibnnsenindan.. ahasmdeda 197 372.884 44 
Policies issued in 1887, 7,406 insuring..... 14,380,449 00 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, Pres. 
J.C. WEBSTER, Vice-President. 
J.-L GLi ~H, Secretary. 
H. W. ST. JOHN, Actuary. 
GURDON W RUSSELL, M.D. 
Consulting Physician. 
T.J.M OMFORD, M’g’r, 165 B’way, N. Y. 


BINDERS 





FOR 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


Price Reduced. See page 31. 





1888. 


NATIONAL FIRE INS. COMPAN 


OF HARTFORD. 


CAPITAL STOCK, AU CSN LAA... cc cccicccssseccseeseeenee teseneeeneenees $1,000,000 00 








Funds Reserved to meet all Liabilities: 
Re-Insurance Fund, legal standard......................+ $374,858 38 
Unpaid Fire Losses and other Claims... . ........ ...... 80,286 78 
455,145 16 
Net Surplus over Capital and all Liabilities............... wee 551,712 18 





TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1888............. ee . $2,006,857 34 


E, G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


JAMES NICHOLS, President 
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HARTFORD 
STEAM BOILER 


STATEMENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New Yorx, 


RICHARD A. McOURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1887. 


LAS DECtION all (OSU ad 


a) 





Abstract of Stateme nt. 


JANUARY 1st, 1888. 


ASSETS. 


Cash in Office and bank, 


$54,012 88 


Premiums in course of collection, - - 95,879 30 
Loaned on Bond and Mortgage, first liens, - 850,375 00 
Bonds and Stocks, market value, - - 576,797 O06 


Interest accrued, but not due, 


19,450 35 





Total Assets, - - - - $1,096,514 59 
LIABILITIES. 
Unearned Premium Reserve, - - - $479,268 36 
Reserve for all claims, - - - - 5,082 87 
Capital Stock, - - - $500,000 00 
Net Surplus, - - - 112,163 36 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders, - - 612,163 36 





Total Liabilities, including Capital and 


Surplus, - - 


‘ : - $1,096,514 59 


J.M. ALLEN, President. 


WM. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-Pres’t. 


J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 
F, B. ALLEN, Supervising Gen’l Agent. 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP. 


Fidelity and Casualty Co., 


214 and ‘216 Broadway, New Vork, 


IT cnccnnccctncverntestbene $250,000 00 
Assets January Ist, 1888 642,221 32 
200,000 in United States Government bonds deposited 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York for the protection of all the policy-holuers. 
WM. M. RICHARDS, Pres’ t. JOHN M. CRANE, Sec. 
Guo. F. SEWARD, V.-Pres't. Kost. J. HTLLAS, A. Sec 


Bonds furnished for officers ‘and employés of Rail- 
roads, Express, Telegraph and Transportation Com- 
anies, Banks, Public institutions, Corporations and 

Yommercial Firms. 

The guarantee of this company is accepted by the 
courts of New York, New Jersey, Indiana, California, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maine, Wisconsin, 
Florida, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New 
Hampsaire and the States generally. 

DIRECTORS: 

GEO. 8. COE, Pres. Ameri-|JOHN L. BIKER, of J. Le 
can Exchange Nat Bank| & D- 5. Rik 

JS.T.SCR HAN,Pres.|A. BARNES, of A. 8S. 

Atlantic Dock Co. arn 6 & ( 

ALEX E. ORR, ree N. Y.|J.G. Mec LLOUGH, Pres. 

Produce Exchan Panama K. R. € 
G. G. WILLIAMS, resid’ tiTHOS. 8. MOORE, of 

Chemical National Bank.| Moore,Low & Wallace. 

-H. HULL, Retired Mch’t|J. ROGERS. MAXWELL, 
H A. HURLBURT., Pres.of| Pres,Central R.R.of N.J. 

Commissioners of Emig’ n| WM.M. RICHARDS. Pres. 
J.D. VeERMILYE, Pres.\GEO. F. SEWARD, Vice- 
Merchant’sNation’! Bank) President. 








INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
Boston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 





MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE, 


COMMERCIAL MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
BUILDING, 


NO. 48 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1888, - $675,367.76 


Marine and Inland Risks taken at 
Reasonable Rates. 
TRUSTEES: 


Beary K, Ball, Darwin R. Jam 
ohn C Danie! V. Ar uimibau, 
William R. Kirkland, enry M. Ta : 
William H, Brod David G. C: artwright, 
Alexander hones,” James McLean, 
Samuel McLean, Henry 8S. Henry, 
John Zimmerman, W. Irving Comes, 
George L. Nichols, Joseph k’, McCoy, 

bh Emanuel Lehman, 


George H, Tuttle, Dwight Stone, 
zona . Woodward, Francis ‘Spies’ 
m Dupont, A. Z 
Edward * Roberts! F. ode * 


z1 
Wiiliam Floyd 


Charles 8. Whitney. 
Abraham G. "fuse, Jr., ad 


W. IRVING COMES, President, 
WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, Vice-Prest. 
HENRY D. KING, Secretary, 


This Company issues Certificates of Insur- 
ance under which losses are payable in 
LONDON atthe Counting-house of BROWN, 
SHIPLEY & CO, 


PT wetinodadcduaeusstiis cick tics: eitedbscae tact $118,806,851 8s. 








Insurance and Annuity Account. 














| 152,282 | $463,266,071 25 | 


| No. | Amount. No. | ~ Amount. 

Policiesand Annuitiesin Policiesand Annuities in| 
force, Jan. Ist, 1487 . .. | 129.927 | $393,809,202 88 force, Jan. 1st, 1888... | 140,943  $427,628,982 51 
Ri ks Assumed...” °.| 22,805 | ~ 69,457,468 37 || Risks Terminated... | 11,289 | "85,687,728 74 





| 152, 222 | $469,20 6.071 25 





Revenue Account. Cr. 





_ $104,719,734 31 | 


By Endowments, Purchased See. 








To Reserve for Policies in “feece 


and for risks terminated . .$112,430,096 00 
* Premiums received in advance 82,314 36 
“ Surplus at four per cent...... 294,441 52 


wae 


\| By ete ieee by Restemeen 
1 Estate 


i “eee 17,110,901 62 | ances, Le Annuities 

“ Interest, Rents and pane and Death Claims. . . . 14,128,423 60 
on Securities Tc isntecas 6,009,020 84 ** Commissions, Commutations, 
ae and all other Expen- 

ee ee LES eR Nila Rae Stee ae 8,649,514 49 

ne - oes es an to new account ; - 110,061,718 68 

$127,839,656 77 | $127,839, C36 7% v7 

Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 


_ TRIER aieccmmnei $49,615,268 06 

“ United States and other Bonds. 43,439,877 81 

= a ~ ~~ and Loans on Col- 

ory iseabi baie 20,159,173 37 

cash in BS and Trust Com- 
panies at interest . 

Interest accrued, Premiums de- 

ferred and in transit -_ Sun- 


cn ick Sew 3 seceeee 2,978,169 98 


2,619,362 66 





| 
$118,806,851 88 | 


~ $118,803, Sot 88 








Risks 
Year Assumed. 
ere 
1885 
Me adi%ee ‘ 


New YOrK, January 25, 1888. 


Samuet E. Sprouts, 
Lucius Rosinson, 
Samuet D. Bascock, 
Gerorce S. Cog, 
Joun E. Devetin, 
Ricwarp A. McCurpy, 
—_ C. Hotpen, 
ERMANN C. von Post, 
ALEXANDER H. Rice 


F. Ratcurorp STARR, | 
Lewis May, } 
Outver HARRIMAN, | 
Henry W. Smiru, | 
Rosert OLyPHANT, | 
Georce F. Baker, | 
os. THOMPSON, 

uDLEyY OLcorT, 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, 





OF THE 


HOME 


Life Insurance Co. 
254 Broadway, New York. 
179 Montague St., Brooklyn. 


Assets, January Ist, 1887..............+000s $5,860,888 76 
Increase in Non-Ledger Assets........... 762 44 

$5,861,165 20 
INCOME. 


Premiums received in 1887. $756,817 00 
Interest and rents received 
296.850 53— $1,053, 058,647 53 53 


$6,915,298 73 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by death, annuities, 
and matured endow- 





eS $369,811 35 
Dividends to Policy-hold- 
GBHBsrccccee covcccceseceesees 115,119 99 
Paid for surrendered Pol- 
BNGSe cccscescees eecoeuene sees 74,437 26 
Total paid to Policy- 
eee $559,368 60 


All other disbursements, 
including Printing, Post- 
age, Stationary, Medical 
Fees, Taxes, Rents, Sal- 
aries, Commissions and 
all office expenses..... $238,117 42 
$797,486 02 


$6,117,812 71 


ASSETS. 

BN Fi nnc. cpencnesendvedsves évsnenss 191,577 64 
Bonds and Mortgages..............s00ee008 925,350 00 
United States Bonds, market value....... 1,538,500 00 

New York State and other Bonds, mar- 
a 1,362,787 50 
Temporary Loans secured............... 698,950 00 
Cash on hand and in Bank................ 82,446 98 
Premium Loans to Policy-holders........ 645,242 52 

Uncollected and Deferred Premiums, 

less cost of collection, Accrued Interest 
and Rents and Agents’ Balances...... 172,958 07 
$6,117,812 71 


LIABILITIES. 
Total Liabilities including Capital 
Stock and Re-Insurance Reserve Com- 
bined Experience Mortality with in- 
terest at 4 per cent. per annum...$4,890,169 75 


IN, hcicksincavodessdsxeexs $1,227,642 96 
OFFICERS: 


GEORGE C. RIPLEY, President. 
CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, Vice-President. 
I. H. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 





JOS. P. HOLBROOK, Secretary. 
W. G, LOW, Counsel, 





uuien T. Davigs, 


Rosert A, GRANNISS, 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 


Risks 
Outstanding. Surplus. 
..- $4,743,771 
. 5,012,634 
5, "568 
6,294,442 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


| Nicnoras C. MILLER 
OBERT SEWELL, | Henry H. Rocers, 


S. VAN RENSSELAER CRUGER, | ae W. AUCHINCLOssS 
Cuarves R. HENDERSON, 

GeorceE Buss, 
Rurus W. PEeckHam, 


HEODORE MorForD 
| WittiaM Bascock, 
Preston B. Puma, 
hg HERRICK, | Wn. D. Wasueurn. 
wan P. Dixon, | 





Twenty-Eighth Annual Statement | 10+ Charter Perpetual, 188 


THE UNION 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated February 6th, 1804, 
OFFCE: 
Ss. W. Corner Third and Walnut Streets, 


Authorized | 4 apital 
Cash Capit 450, 1.0 00 
Assets 796,541 85 


STATEMENT. January Ist, 1888, 

In accordance with an examinatton just eumptated 

by the Insurance Department of Pennsylvania. 
ASSETS, 

Government and other Bonds and Stocks, 

NN OR: $407,999 75 
Bills receivable for Marine Ag ayes and 

Book Accounts due Company. etc........... 159,684 65 
First Mortgages on City Property aul Loans 

WE: Ses cccccccscesscocesessaesceess 10,532 57 
Real estate, unencumbered, owned by the 


800 60 




















CR ncccsascocsiestede ecevence eves - 212,000 00 
Cash in ‘pani and Office . 26,324 88 
870541 85 
LIABILITIES, 

Reserve for Re-Insurance and other Lia- 
DE cccesdconnssaciedinceonnsnmenenaseonesd $20,646 95 
Reserve for Losses under Adjustment...... 50,001 46 
Unclaimed Dividends. ............-..+se+ereeee 2.721 77 


Surplusasto Policy-holders....462,¢ 77 67 








___ $796,541 85 

Losses Paid since Organization........... - $14,491,541 00 
JINO.M.C ow ELL. W.S.HASSALL, 

Secretary. President. 





THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 

General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

TAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


LLOYDS > 


Plate Glass Insurance Co., 
No, 68 and 70 WILLIAM sT., N. Y. 


STATEMENT. JAN.IST, 1888. 


Caahk Capttal.......cccscsccccces $100,000 00 
Mowers Ww. : ......cccccscccccse 118,907 00 
MOS BOG BONG. ooo s cccccceccccsce 45,605 00 
ME Natu hdctcbeskheeskevausensoin 293,906 00 


nsures Plate Glass against accidental breakage 
(fire excepted): 





261, 














| February 9, 1888.] 


THE 





—— 


INDEPENDENT. 


(185) 25 








Y FROM LOSS BY BURGI ARY, ROB 
SGERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT. 


HE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 


IN T 
NEW MARBLE RED PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 327-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





VAULT DOORS GUARDED ae THE YALE TIME 


SECURITIES AND VALUA ABLES of eve escri 
tion, inclading BONDS and STOCKS, PLA’ Ne JEW- 
ELK EEDS, etc., taken for SAFE 'KEEPI NG, ON 
EE OtAL GUARANTY. AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 
INCOME COLL Sci a Ane. REMITTED FOR A 
DER ARGE. 





ATE C 
The Com pony, a as PXECUTORS APPINISTRS- 
TORS and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE and EXE. 
OTE TRUSTS of eve en hy the Courts, 
corporations, and individuals. 


ALLT TRUST yUsES and INVESTMENTS are kept 





separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
AS omiitional nal security. the Ceunpane has a Special 
tt capital 0U0, primarily, responsible for 


their trust obligations. 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, ee TE and in charge of 
the Trust Departm 





ROBERT ATTERSON, N, Treas. and Sec. 
DIRECTORS: 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark. John B. Gest, 
C. A. Griscom, Edward T. steel, 
George F. T ler, Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gi Thomas McKean, 


Sobn C. Bullitt. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 





(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 





GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
C. P. FRALEIG H, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 





Increase in assets Over................ $100,000 
‘ncrease in new business........ 40 per cent. 


Increase of business in force........%2,400,000 





POLICIES INCONTESTABLE, 
CLAIMS PAID PROMPTLY. 
TEN DAYS’ GRACE, 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 
The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
with recognized business principles. 





GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
pany. are invited to address J. S. GAFSNE7, Super- 
intendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 











J,.M, ALLEN, President. 


W. B, FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 


J.B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


New mee 


Mutual Life ins. Co. 


gen F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 


$18,627,081 
pagannncmecndone 15,951,875 33 
Total Surplus......... $2,675,205 SS 

The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pol- 
icles. = polict ee partictpacs in the Annual distri- 
bution of curpias, and are subject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1 

Cash surrender ad paid-up insurance values in- 
dorsed on every as poy. 

Pamphlets - anatory of the New Feature may be 
had on application at Company’s Office 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 
NO MATTER 


what a person’s religion, politics or pro- 
fession may be, no matter what the age, 
sex, employment or condition may be, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


will prove a help, an imstructor, an 
cator. 














OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY th, 1888. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Con - 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affaws 
on the Slst of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 








uary, 1887, to 3lst December, 1887......... $5,642.99 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

DEREATT, WF. cccccccovedcescvcvceces.oo ve 1,417.60 13 

Total Marine Premiums ............-++ $5,0€0,569 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

187 to 3lst December, 1887 ............5.5 83,6: 2,331 2) 
Losses paid during the same 

POTNE.. cercccesecccces csecoce $1,°99,488 25 
Returns of Premiums and 

iccascccvescsersecse 733.546 28 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 
United States and state of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $8.62 .56) 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,5°9.100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

CIEE GB. cc crcccccsscorcccccéecvsccecos 474,429 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable peices 1,i62,986 (7 
Cath Bp BARR co ccccccccecce- ccccepecccessecs 218.192 40 

AMR OT so 00009006 qceqcestaness qeckvesécees $12,236’ ,x88 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seveoth of February uext. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday,the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1857, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONES, CHARLES P. BU RDETT, 
W. H. H. MOOKE. HEN . HA 

A. A. RAVEN, CHa’s ae ARSH ALL. 
JAMES LOW JAMES G. De FOREST. 
WM. STURC CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD. JOHN L. RIKER. 
JOSIAH O. EORGE BLISS 
EDMUND W. CORLIES. ANSON HARD, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH. 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ ISAAC BEL 

HORACE GRAY, —  EDW'D ¥LOYD-JONKS, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE. THOMAS MAITLAND. 
JOHN LIO IRA BURSLEY. 

c. A. HAN JAMES A. HEWLETT 
FouN D. HEWLETT, GEORGE H. MACY 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 


W. A. H. MOORE. Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN. Aecand Vies.Presiden’. 








svEnTt- EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


Ca GRIER. onrcccce cdocevecs se posgocercceges 
Reserve a, reinsur»ace.and all oa nope 1. i, 58 8&3 
Surpius over all Liabilities ,.. 9 +00 Sut 2% 28 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1£88.. #2, 41, 956 11 nN 
es Me) ee Kv Prema nt, 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 
W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 


Inthis company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfteitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 

See Charter. 

OFFICE 
21 Courtiandt St. 


— Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orrices, ( NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continert?) - Brooklyn. cor. Court and Montague 
Builaings. ud No. 106 Broadway, E. 


Reserve for re-insurance..... $2,585,904 05 
Reserve, ample forallclaims, 368,7':21 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplas.......... ccc ceseecees 920,997 61 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1888, $4,875,623 03 
This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 











DIRECTORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, RIRAM BARNEY 
GEORGE BLIS ALFRED KAY 
S$. B. CHITTENDEN. INO RIKER 
M. H. SWAN. HENRY & SPAULDING 
HENRY C. BOWEN ICHARD A UR 
AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H ; 
THEODORE F. VAIL HN H LE. 
EODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES. H. BOOTH, 
M. RICHARDS, I. H. HURLBU 
JOHN CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN, 
. E. ORR BRADISH JOHNSOK, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, 5, D. I 
oO S ACOB WENDELL. 


E. W. CORLIE 

Fastbs FRASER, Wa, A. SLA 

WM. G. LOW LAWRENCE  TURNURF. 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't. 

B. ©. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't. 


CHAS. H. DUTOHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't. 





THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 


Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
For the Year Ending December 31st, 1887. 





RECEIPTS IN 1887. 

























PE ccarcscccccccccscce voces ce0es soceccconccaunecnconcccesocsesonesqasonceuseceseccesoccseeeseéerenads $1,457,865 95 
ERCSTOSS GRE TREMAS..... occ cccccccccccccccccccccoccccccoscscescocescevesecesccoccesccosesceoccccoecesecocoessoees 4)7,485 44 
DORM rcccccccccces coccccccesecccescesescoenseapedescece stesdeccsnecnncsenenescncsocesvstens $1,875.351 398 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death Claims (less $15,000 re-insurance)............ccee oe coccececccccceccnesseessensseseeenes $525,310 68 3 
Matured Endowments..............scscecescsseseeses 144,826 00 
Surplus returned to Policy-holders in Dividends 197.892 
Surrendered and Canceled Policies. .........ccccccccee covscccccccscccces sccesscccccscvevsccces 147,205 58 
Tota ments to Policy-holders.............s.sse0++ odnebesopseuansvessaenennneune $1,015,234 30 
Comantqetane a an Salar les ° 281,529 44 
Other — pAconeneeereconnce Obeceseeneds S005ed0ess eSbeeueRbEEED eecedsedonsnesensesenseutte Ta, B39 48 43 
854,868 92 
Taxes and —_— paid Mass. and other Insurance Departments........ .........005 sees 23,848 30 
cnc con nangnipoedecmnysithaentiaeeneteusasenaaese nees abe cbababiekwenens 11,285 22 
35,083 52 
OT Bosc nicnscctnseds sesesahcacéecessdesccescccansevocsseceanaqeceenba: cobpnaded, 24de. panes 29,877 25 
Si ich ink inne: Wetnendabsinesstadeeondl sdagbedkdrehsesoncgucsdeooneneetaeaseebedyedevah steeheae itkeaade 238,407 71 
FD ND SPOOR c ccccccccscscccens Sénceddceseceesencccnnsssneseesctosssaesences bouseetelee 10,424 07 
III noicecanteccenn cieaepdiineneinebesbeukibaenmasensaeaascedaniuniasteeel $1,473,395 77 
ASSETS. 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate. fa) 
Loans Secured by Collaterals.......... 4,141 96 
Loans on Company's Policies in force 585 00 
United States Bonds........ cescceserse AUG. 750 00 
City, County. Toeracip and other Bonds. 817.108 23 
et CT CE cvececcccvescccsebesessenssescrovcnsecescebnesccenceneeecessnosacconeesesese 694,450 00 
National Bonk Stocks eiitiniavibbennbadndbsadvendnrabhibinesaieseedtrennabaeasakskbaataanin alia 89,75 00 
Eb cincs cs. cheekepesesisensede: Shecveserasesertas véeedéocdsdcecesccocnascndedioashe 1.522.790 00 
Railroad and other Bs ccccccecencccusccssoscndcocccccsepecncocecces scceessoosbeseen ocneede 706,464 00 
i i chdvntshesheceshbeecknned < dncaescesdicceesannsesdhecedposdeshoehas tanbednceceensesaecens 780.525 00 
Premium Notes on Sa in force. 524,084 35 
Cash on hand and in Bank......... . 2 


per cent.) 
Deferred Premiums (less loading 20 per cent.)...........0.sse008 








FE Bis vkvscnccveccccnsantes isda: cévess: cebeneseccenssntesscenacnsestavecsceensbeeetennns 






LIABILITIES. 
Reserve by Massachusetts Standard.............sseeseeee bed ~~ Sanenbbeasiaakedetaqatakameuaee $8,280,003 CO 
Reported Losses awaiting p 22,667 00 
Endowment Claims not adjusted and not due 8,150 00 
Unpaid Dividends........... 24,991 TL 
Premiums paid in advance. 1,837 60 


TREE eee ELT CORT A ORE PERS TET eT POUND $8,332,649 31 
ee ar I aie vciiccccceniesenctdasedenctensecgceds bectcccscssesvecaees $679,730 23 
Numbef of Policies issued in 1887, 3.1B@, insuring................ccccccccceceeecceceensces $10,022,465 0@ 
Number of Policies in force December 4)st, 1887, 19,688, insuring $45,351,769 00 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., January 2th, 1888, 
The undersigned have carefully examined the cash, securities, and balances of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, and find the same to agree with the above statement, 


H. 8. HYDE, ? 
J. R. RED FIELD, Auditors 
H. M. PHILLIPS,’ § 





M.V. B. EDGERLY, President, JOHN A, HALL. Secretary, 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President, OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary, 


NEW One AGENCY, No. 243 Bessiway:. 





HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 





SIXTY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


January, 1888. 





CAGE CADET RG i eos ccccsecsccccicesces ee ES ASE ishageaedsindhebens Mauanste $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund.......... Seeeeseaneh «Kae heaida rh hannsunanniecBaee 3,274,761 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes........... ..... roe 400,118 80 
Reserve for Sinking Fund..... 0b0eeeerss coed ve en bibernksthatehssdeeeian 10,612 06 
Net Surplus.............. asasae SP SeSecepepebuendebebenisashe bas satisees +++» 1,375,690 75 

CASH ASSETS........... 5 Tedaasiedinisngttncsiconudniak aurea $8,061,182 61 

SUMMARY OF ASSETS 

Cash in Banks........ ibmibdneekadbenaeselhee’. akeeen dp ebehasnvakepasmemiee $189,913 06 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first eos on Real Estate eereataied aicomieae 5 621,300 00 
United States Stocks (market value)...................00.00005 oeesewnwe - 2,651,900 00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)................. 2,036,567 50 
State and City Bonds (market value)................... cdaratekeuae isin 226,000 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand.........,.. .......... sabented side pe 605,750 00 
Interest due, and accrued on Ist January, 1888......... <ceeenhe éonten 38,251 57 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of agents.............. ixeeebaaepat 341,532 89 
pe MN oy vibain'n 5 3065550560465 0bdoebbhedcaketescdhcvelucrcouba piiwkgeaen 1,349,967 59 





Total.... $8,061,182 61 
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Old and Young. 


RECONCILED. 





BY GEORGE KLINGLE, 





HER ch ld was glad amid the flowers; 
She laughed with him, and chased the hours 
From flower to flower. 
“Climb upward! scale the craggy hight;’’ 
A voice called from the zenith’s light; 
** Lose not thy hour.” 


“The mountain side is steep,” she cried; 
**I cannot go; and oh, beside, 

The flowers are here.” 
Her child wound garlandsin the sun; 
She smiled above the joyous ene 

Who knew no fear. 


** Look upward.” plead the chiding voice; 
** Not always down.”’ “I have no choice,” 
The mother cried; 
“*T needs must watch his wavering feet;”’ 
She heard the echoes sad repeat 
Her words along the mountain side. 


She turned; the sunlight’s fretted gold 

Lay on the flowers, but mocking, cold— 
She saw no child. 

She tore the garlands from her hair 

Trod flowers to dust in her despair 
Unreconciled. 


** Look higher,” plead the pitying voice; 
She raised her eyes—eves trained of choice 
To look so low— 
And knew the face she sought in vain 
Could only look in hers again 
Amid the mountain’s crags of snow. 


She left the fields. The mountainside 

Was harsh, rough, steep, unglorified, 
And would she go? 

She sought the path—a narrow way— 

Crept upward through the hours of day; 
Looked not below. 


She half forgot the path was steep. 
Abysses yawned, both dark and deep 
Along the way. 
For, looking upward toward the throne 
Of Light above, she saw alone 
The perfect day. 


She gained the wondrous, beckoning hight, 
Clasped in her arms, with new'delight, 
The waiting child; 
Saw why the voice, in pitying love, 
Had taught her eyes to look above, 
Was reconciled. 
SUMMIT, N, J. 
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THE SIGNAL. 








BY BREVALOD GARSHIN, 


Translated from the Russian by ISABEL F, 
HAPGOOD. 


SemyOn IVANOFF served as a watchman 
on the railroad. It was twelve versts 
from his sentry-box to one station, and to 
the other station ten versts. Four versts 
away a big spinning-mill had been opened 
during the preceding year ; its lofty chim- 
ney towered black from behind the for- 
est, but there was nothing nearer except 
the neighboring sentry-boxes and dwell- 
ings. 

Semyon Ivandff was a sick, broken- 
down man. Nine years previous to this 
time he had been to the war; he had 
served as an officer’s orderly and had gone 
through the whole campaign with him. 
He had suffered from hunger and cold; 
he had been parched with the sun and 
had made marches of forty and fifty 
versts in summer heats and winter frosts ; 
it had also been his fortune to be under 
fire, but, glory be to God, no bullet had 
touched him. Once the regiment had 
stood in the front van-guard; there had 
been an exchange of shots with the Turks 
which lasted a whole week ; our lines lay 
here, and just across the ravine lay the 
Turkish line, and they kept up the fire 
from morning till night. Semyon’s 
officer was in the van-guard ; and three 
times a day did Semyon carry him the 
boiling samovdr from the regimental 
kitchen, and his meals straight from the 
hearth. 

He went out with the samovdr into an 
exposed position; the bullets whistled 
and rattied against the stones ; and Sem- 
yon was frightened ard wept, but he went 
all the same. The officers were very 
much pleased with him; they were al- 
ways supplied with hot tea. Hereturned 
from the wars safe and sound, only he 





began to suffer in his hands and feet from 
rheumatism. Not a little sorrow did he 
experience after that. 

He returned home. His aged father was 
dead ; his little son was in his fourth 
year—and he died also from a throat af- 
fection. Semyon was left all alone with 
his wife. He was not successful with his 
farming, and it certainly is difficult to 
till the soil when one’s hands and feet are 
swollen. 

Things became unendurable for them in 
their native village; they went off to seek 
their fortune in other fields. Semyon and 
his wife lived in Linia and in Kherson 
and in the Don country, but nowhere 
were they successful. Then his wife went 
out to service, and Semyon began to rove 
about again as in times past. One day he 
chanced to ride on a locomotive; at one 
of the stations he caught sight of the 
station-master who seemed familiar to 
him. Semyon stared at him, and the 
official stared Semyon straight in the 
face. They recognized each other. The 
official proved to be an officerin Semyon’s 
regiment. 

‘Is it you, Ivanoff?’ says he. 

‘**Just so, your Excellency; it’s my- 
self.” 

‘*How do you come here?” 

Then Semyon told him; it was thus 
and so. 

‘** And where are you going now ?” 

‘*T don’t know, your Excellency.” 

** Why don’t you know, you fool?” 

‘*Simply for this reason, your Excel- 
lency: Ihaven’t any place to go to. I 
must hunt up some sort of work, your Ex- 
cellency.” , 

The station-master looked at him, re- 
flected, and said: . 

‘*See here now, my good fellow. Stop 
a while at this station. Yon are married, 
Isuppose. Where’s your wife ?”’ 

‘** Just so, your Excellency; Iam mar- 
ried; my wife is in the town of Kursk, 
in the service of a merchant.” 

‘*Then write to your wife to come here. 
I will get her a free ticket. One of our 
guard-houses isempty. I will speak to 
the superintendent for you.” 

**Much obliged, your Excellency,” an- 
swered Semyon. 

He remained at the station. He helped 
in the station-master’s kitchen, split 
wood, and swept the platform. In a 
couple of weeks his wife arrived, and 
Semyon journeyed to his guard-house on 
a hand-car. The guard-house was new 
and warm, and he could have as much 
wood as he wanted. His predecessor had 
left a little garden, and there was half an 
acre of arable land lying beside the road- 
bed. Semyon was delighted ; he began 
to plan about his farming, and how he 
would buy acow and a horse. 

All necessary supplies were furnished 
him; a green flag and a red flag anda 
lantern; a rug and a hammer and a 
wrench, with which to tighten screws ; a 
crowbar, a shovel, a broom, and bolts and 
trusses; and they gave him two little 
books, containing the regulations anda 
list of the trains. 

At first Semyon could not sleep at 
night, but kept impressing the trains on 
his memory; a train was due in two 
hours, and he would make the circuit of 
his beat, seat himself on his narrow bench 
in his guard-house, and gaze and listen 
incessantly, to see whether the rails were 
trembling, or the train rumbling. He 
learned the regulations by heart, though 
he could not read very well, and had to 
spell out the words; still he committed 
them all to memory. 

Tt was summer; the work was not 
heavy—there was no snow to shovel off. 
And besides, trams were not frequent on 
that railroad. Semyon patrolled his beat 
twice a day, trying to tighten the bolts 
here and there, leveling off the road-bed, 
scrutinizing the culverts, and then he 
went home and attended to his farming. 
There was but one impediment to his oper- 
ations; whenever he contemplated doing 
anything, he was obliged to report to the 
road-master, and the latter had to report 
tothe superintendent, and by the time 
the petition was granted, the time for 
doing anything had gone by. Semyon 
and his wife even began to find it tire- 





some, 





A couple of months elapsed; Semyon 
began to get acquainted with his brother 
watchmen. One was a hoary old man; 
they all took turns in doing his work; he 
hardly stirred from his guard-box. And 
his wife also made his rounds for him. 
Another watchman, who was nearer the 
station, was a thin, wiry young fellow. 
He and Semyon first met on the road-bed, 
half-way between the guard-houses, as 
they were on their rounds. Semyon pulled 
off his cap and bowed. 

‘*Good health to you, neighbor,” says 
he. 

His neighbor glanced askance at him: 
‘** Good-day,” says he. Then he turned on 
his heel and marched off. After that the 
two women met. Semyon’s Arina bade 
her neighbor ‘* Good-day;” the latter did 
not pause long to chat, but went her way. 
One day Semyon saw her: ‘‘ What a 
taciturn fellow your husband is, young 
woman,” says he. 

The woman was silent for a while, then 
she said: ‘‘ Well, and what had he to 
talk about with, you? Everybody has 
affairs of their own. . Go your 
way, and God be with you.” 

Nevertheless, after the lapse of another 
month or so, they struck up an acquaint- 
ance. Semfon and Vasily would meet on 
the road-bed, sit down beside it, smoke 
their pipes, and fall to discussing their 
mode of life. Vasily was always some- 
what taciturn, but Semyon talked about 
his native village and his campaign. 

** Not a little trouble have I seen in my 
day!” says he, ‘and God only knows 
how long my life has been. God has not 
given me happiness. If God grants a 
man good luck then he has it. That’s the 
way it goes, brother Vasily Stepanitch.” 

But Vasily Stepanitch knocked his pipe 
against the rails to free it from ashes, 
rose to his feet, and said: 

‘* It isn’t luck that’s pursuing you and 
me, but men. There is not in all the 
world a wild beast more cunning or ma- 
licious than man. The wolf does not eat 
his brother wolf, but man devours his 
brother man alive.” 

** Come, brother, wolves do eat wolves, 
so don’t say that.” 

**It came to my tongue, and I said it. 
All the same there’s no beast more. cruel. 
If it weren’t for the malice and greediness 
of men, one might contrive to live. Eve- 
rybody is lying in wait fora favorable 
moment to grasp you where it hurts, and 
pinch out a piece and rend you.” 

Semyon became thoughtful. 

**I don’t know about that. brother,” says 
he. ‘‘ Perhaps it isso, but if it is so, 
then it is so because God wills it.” 

‘* If that’s the case,” says Vasily, *‘ I’ve 
nothing more to say toyou. If you’re going 
put off every sort of vileness on God, and 
sit down patiently with folded hands— 
why that, brother, is to exist not likea 
man, but like a beast. There’s my word 
to you.” 

He whirled round and went off without 
any leave-taking whatever. Then Sem- 
yon rose also. 

‘* Neighbor!” he cried, ‘‘what are you 
scolding about?” But his neighbor did not 
turn round and wenthis way. Semyon 
gazed after him for along time, until Vasi- 
ly was lost to sight in a hollow at the turn 
of the road. He went home, and said to 
his wife: 

‘Well, Arina, what a neighbor we've 
got; he’sa venomous creature and not a 
man at all.” 

Still, they did not quarrel; they met 
again and began to discuss as before about 
this, that and the other. 

‘* Well, brother, if it weren’t for men 
" you and I wouldn’t be sitting 
in these sentry-boxes,” says Vasily. 

‘* What’s the matter with the boxes 

it’s all right; we can get our liv- 
ing.” ? 

‘We can get our living, oh yes, we 
can get our living. . . Get out 
with you! You've lived long and 
learned little; you’ve looked a great deal 
and seen little. What sort of a living 
does a poor man in a guard-house here 
or there get? These fleecers eat you up. 
They squeeze out all the sap, and when 
you grow old they toss you aside like so 
much rubbish to fatten the pigs. What 
wages do you get?” 











““Why, not much, Vasily Stepanitch, 
Twelve rubles.”* 4 . 

‘“‘AndI get thirteen anda half. Just 
let me ask you, why? According to the 
regulations the same pay is supposed by 
the authorities to be given to all—fifteen 
rubles a month with fire-wood and lights, 
But who has assigned twelve rubles to 
you-and me and thirteen and a half 
somewhere else? Let me ask you that! 
-» + .» And you say thata man can live? 
Just recollect that the question does not 
concern a ruble and a half here or three 
rubles there. Suppose they actually paid 
everybody fifteen. I was atthe station last 
month; the manager passed through and 
I saw him. Such respect as they showed 
him. He traveled alone ina special car; 
he came out on the platform and stood 
there. And I sha’n’t stay here long; I 
shall go off somewhere, wherever my feet 
carry me.” 

‘* Where will you go, Stepanitch ? Don’t 
abandon good for the sake of better. 
Here you have your house, and you are 
warm, and you havea bit of land. Your 
wife is a good worker ”’— 

‘“*A bit of land! I'd like to have you 
takea look at my bit of land. There’s 
not so muchas a twig en it. Last spring 
I planted cabbages, and along came the 
road-master: ‘What's the meaning of 
this? says he. ‘Why. did you do this 
without reporting it? What do you mean 
by doing it without permission? Dig 
those up,and let no trace of them be left?’ 
He was drunk. At any other time he 
wouldn’t have said it, buthe took it 
into his head justthen... ‘Three ru- 
bles fine!’”, .. 

Vasily paused, took a pull at his pipe, 
and said softly : 

‘*A little more and I’d have pummeled 
him to death.” 

‘* Well, neighbor, you’re a hot-headed 
fellow, I must say.” 

‘I’m not hot-headed, but I talk justly, 
and I think things over. Just let that 
red-faced fellow look out for me. Ill 
complain of him to the superientendent 
yet. He'll see!” 

And he actually did complain. 

One day the superintendent arrived 
to inspect the road. Some important per- 
sonages from Petersburg were to pass over 
the road. Two or three days later, the in- 
spection was made so that everything 
might be put in order before their pas- 
sage. Ballast was sprinkled along and 
leveled down, the sleepers were examined, 
bolts screwedup, and posts painted; an or- 
der that yellow sand should be sprinkled on 
the crossings was issued, The aged guard 
and his wife were driven out to rake up 
the grass. Semyon toiled for a whole week; 
he put everything in order, and patched 
his caftan, and cleaned it,and polished 
up his brass badge with brick until it shone. 
Vasily worked likewise. The superinten- 
dent arrived on a hand-car; four laborers 
were turning the handles; the axles rat- 
tled; the car rolled along ata rate of 
twenty versts an- hour, and the wheels 
hummed. He flew up to Semyon’s watch- 
house; out sprang Semyon, and made his 
report in military fashion. Everything 
was in order. 

**Have you been here long?’ asked the 
official. 

‘Since the second of May, your Excel- 
lency.” 

“Good. Thanks. And who is in num- 
ber one hundred and sixty-four?” 

The road-master (who was traveling on 
the hand-car with him) replied: 

‘Vasily Spiridoff.” 

“‘Spiridoff, Spiridoff. . . Ah, that’s 
the very man who was sent tous for a 
reprimand last year?” 

‘* The same, sir.” 

‘*Very well, we'll take a look at Vasily 
Spiridoff. Proceed.” 

The laborers bent to the handles; the car 
started. 

Semyon gazed after it and thought: 
‘*They’ll have a rare time with that neigh- 
bor of mine.” 

A couple of hours afterward, he set out 
on his rounds. He perceived some one 
emerging from the hollow by the road-bed, 
and he thought he saw something white 
on the person’s head. Semyon began to 





*Aruble is worth about fifty cents at the present 
time, 
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gaze intently—it was Vasily; in his hand 
was a staff, on his shoulder a little bun- 
dle, and his cheek was bound up witha 
kerchief. 

“Whither away, neighbor?” 
Semyon. 

Vasily approached very close; he looked 
quite affrighted; his face was as 
white as chalk, and his eyes were wild. 
He began to speak, but his voice broke. 


shouted 


“To town.” said he, ‘‘to Moscow. .. 
to the management.” 
“Tothe management... . Whatanidea! 


‘You are going to make some complaint, 


of course? Drop it, Vasily Stepanitch, 
overlook it.” ... 

“No, brother, I won’t overlook it. It’s 
too late to overlook it. You see, he has 
struck me in the face,he has brought 
blood. I'll never forget it so long as I 
live. Iwon’t leave it in this way.” 

Semyon seized him by the hand. 

“Let it go, Stepanitch; I’m talking seri- 
ously to you; you had better not do it.” 

“Better not indeed! I know myself 
that it’s better left undone. I told you the 
truth about luck. I shall not be doing 
the best thing for myself, but one must 
stand up for the right, brother.” 

‘But tell me, pray, how it all came 
about.” 

“Well, it came about thus. . . . He look- 
ed everything over—he got off the car--and 
looked into the guard-box. I knew that 
he would question me strictly, and I had 
got it allin order. He was on the point 
of going out, when I made my complaint. 
He began to shoutinstantly. ‘Here,’ says 
he, ‘comes the governmental inspection, 
Soand So, and you’re trying to make 
complaints about your garden! Here are 
Privy Councilors coming,’ says he, ‘and 
you are thrusting yourself on them be- 
cause of your cabbages!’ Icouldn’t stand 
it, and I said a word that wasn’t so very 
bad, but which struck him as insulting in 
some way. Then he gave it tome... and 
I stood up for myself, just as I ought todo. 
They went off, I came to my senses, 
washed my face and set out.” 

** And how about your guard-house ?” 

‘* My wife remains behind. She won’t 
neglect things; may the Evil One fly away 
with the whole pack of them!” 

Vasily rose and prepared to set out. 

‘* Farewell, Ivanitch. I don’t know 
whether I shall get any justice.” 

** Are you going on foot?” 

‘* T'll get permission at the station to go 
in a freight train; I shall bein Moscow 
to-morrow.” 

The neighbors took leave of each other. 
Vasily went off, and for a long time noth- 
ing was heard of him. His wife did 
his work and slept neither day nor night; 
she was quite worn out, waiting for her 
husband. On the third day after this oc- 
currence, the inspecting party arrived; a 
locomotive, a baggage car, and two first- 
class caeriages—but still no sign of Vas- 
ily. On the fourth day Semyon saw his 
good wife; her face was swollen with 
weeping; her eyes were red. 

‘**Has your husband returned ?’ he 
asked. 

The woman waved her hand in the 
negative, said nothing, and went her way 
in the direction of her house. 


Long before, when he wasa littlelad, 
Semyon had learned the art of making 
Whistles from willow slips. He forced 
the pith out of the branch of willow, 
pierced the pipe in the proper place, 
made a whistle at one end, and fashioned 
the whole thing so cleverly that one could 
play anything one liked upon it. He 
manufactured a great many whistles in 
his leisure moments, and dispatched them 
tothe bazaar in town, through his friend, 
the conductor of the freight train; they 
paid him for them at the rate of two ko- 
peks apiece. 

On the third day after the inspection 
he left his wife at hume to meet the six- 
o’clock evening train, took his knife and 
set out for the forest to cut himself some 
shoots. He reached the end of his beat; 
at that point the path made a sharp turn; 
he abandoned the embankment and de- 
scended the slope through the woods. 
Half a verst further on lay an extensive 
Swamp, and on its margin grew the ver 
best of willow shrubs for his whistles. 
He cuta whole bundle and set out for 


home. He took his way through the for- 
est; the sun was already low; a death-like 
stillness reigned around; the only sounds 
came from the twittering of the birds 
and the cracking of the dead wood under- 
foot. 

Semyon had proceed for quite a dis- 
tance; he would soon reach the road-bed 
of the railway; and it seemed to him that 
he heard a sound,as though iron were grat- 
ing against iron. Semyon augmented 
his pace. There were no repairs going 
on at that time in his district. ‘* What is 
the meaning of this,” he said to himself, 
He came out at the edge of the forest— 
before him rose the railway embankment; 
above, on the road-bed, a man was 
crouching down, and busying himself 
about something. Semyon quietly began 
to ascend toward him; he thought some 
one had come to steal the bolts. As he 
gazed, the man rose to his feet; in his 
hands he held a crowbar; he had dis- 
placed one rail so that it curved to one 
side. All grew dark before Semyon’s 
eyes; he tried to cry out, and could not. 

He beheld Vasily, started upward at 
a run, but the latter, crowbar and key in 
hand, rushed headlong down the other 
side of the embankment, 

‘** Vasily Stepanitch! dear to me as my 
own father, my darling, come back! 
Give me your crowbar; we will set the 
rail to rights. Noone will know. Turn 
back; save your soul from sin!” Vas- 
ily did not return, but plunged into the 
forest. 

Semyon stood by the open rails; he 
flung down his willow shoots. The train 
which was due was not a freight but a 
passenger train. And there was no way 
of stopping it; he had no flag. The rail 
could not be put back in place; a net of 
rails cannot be broken with unaided 
hands. He mustrun; he must certainly 
run to his guard-box for some imple- 
ments. Lord, help! 

Semyon ran, panting, in the direction 
of his hut. He ran—and it seemed every 
moment as though he must fall to the 
earth. He emerged from the forest— 
only a hundred fathoms remained for 
him to traverse before he should reach 
his guard-box—he could hear the hum of 
the factory. Six o’clock, and at two 
minutes past six the train would arrive. 
Lord, save these innocent souls! Semyon 
could see the scene before him; the left 
wheel of the locomotive catches on the 
broken rail; it trembles, keels over, tears 
up the sleepers, tears them into splinters; 
and then the embankment, in wild 
curves, and rolls down eleven fathoms; 
and the third-class carriages are crowded 
with people, and among them little chil- 
dren. At the present moment they are 
all sitting at ease foreseeing nothing. 
Lord, give me wisdom! ... No, I can- 
not run to the guard-house and return 
in time. a 

Semyon did not run to his guard-bex, 
but turned back and ran more swiftly 
than before. He ran up to the spring rail; 
there lay his willow wands in a heap. 
He bent down, seized one of them, with- 
out himself knowing why; then he ran on 
again. He fancied that the train was al- 
ready approaching. He hears the whistle 
in the distance; he hears the rails begin to 
hum quietly and regularly. He has no 
strength to run further; he has halted 
a little over a hundred fathoms from the 
fatal spot; and then an idea fairly dazzled 
him. He pulled off his cap, drew from it 
his cotton handkerchief; from his boot-leg 
he plucked his knife, and then he crossed 
himself. The Lord be praised! 

He dashed the knife into his left hand; 
out spurted the blood and flowed in a hot 
stream; he dipped his handkerchief in it, 
straightened it out, spread it wide, fast- 
ened it to his wand, and thus exhibited his 
red flag. 

He stands and waves his flag, but the 
train is already in sight. The engineer 
does not see him: he is drawing near, and 
aheavy train cannot be stopped in the 
space of one hundred fathoms! 

But the blood still gushes out. Semyon 
presses his wound to his siue, and tries to 
close it, but the blood will not cease to 
flow; evidently he has wounded his hand 
deeply. His head begins toswim; black 








specks begin to float before his eyes; then 


all grows dark; the sound of the bell is 
ringing in his ears. He no longer sees 
the train, nor hears the sound of it; but 
one thought possesses his brain: ‘‘ I shall 
not be able to stand, I shall fall, I shall 
drop the flag; the train will pass over me. 
. Help, Lord, send some one to take 
my place.” .. . 

All was black before his eyes, his mind 
was a waste, and he dropped the flag. 
But the blood-stained banner did not fall 
to the earth; a hand seized it and raised 
it on high before the on-coming train. The 
engineer caught sight of it, closed the 
valves and reversed the engine. The 
train came to a halt. 





The people leaped from the carriages, 
and assembled in a crowd. They beheld 
a man lying senseless and all covered 
with blood; another man was standing 
before him holding a bloody rag fast- 
ened to a stick. 

Vasily glanced around, then dropped his 
head. 

‘“*Hang me,” said he. ‘‘ I displaced the 
rails,” 


ii. 
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SKADI, FIRST OF SKATERS. 
A TALE OF THE NORTHLAND. 
BY AGNES L. CARTER. 








IN winter,“when the skaters skim o’er the 
frozen water, 

’Tis then I think of Skadi, Thiassi’s giant 
daughter. 


This Skadi was a giantess, yet was she fair 
to see, 

As ice-bergs and snow-mountains are in the 
frozen north countree. 


Her eyes were of a frosty blue; her hair of 
pallid gold; 

Like the pale gleam of rising dawn in late 
December cold. 


She had her share of courage, and a temper 
wild and stern, 

And for her father’s slaying, her wrath did 
fiercely burn. 


So up she came to Asgard, all to avenge his 
fall, 

And boldly did she challenge the heroes 
one and all. 


A BAD BOY’S VALENTINE. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 





** MOTHER, what rhymes to lamb ?” 
‘*Dam!” cried out a boy by the win- 
dow. 

**Sam! stop.” 

‘‘ There are two rhymes for you, Nelly,” 
laughed Mrs. Damon. 

‘* But they won’t do!” pouted Nelly. “I 
want to write a valentine; I couldn’t put 
in either.” 

‘*To Laura Lamb; bet a cent,” said the 
exasperating Samuel. 

‘*Now, Sam! if you tell, Pll’”— 

‘**Qoo! What?’ asked Sam, affecting 
terror. 

*“T don’t know yet; 
really dreadful.” 

Then Nelly, reflecting she had betrayed 
herself unconsciously—for Sam was be- 
hind the window-curtain when she first 
spoke, so she did not see him—thought it 
was the part of wisdom to take that bad 
boy into her confidence, and put him ‘‘ on 
honor.” Besides, Sam wrote a beautiful, 
copperplate, *‘ business” hand; such as 
plenty of other people write, quite un- 
characteristic, legible, and calculated to 
defy any detection, simply because it was 
like so many other people’s. 

‘* Now, Sam,” she went on, “‘I should 
like to have you help me, and I’m sure 
you won’t betray a secret; so I'll tell you. 
I do want to write a valentine to Laura, 
and I particularly don’t want to have her 
know where it comes from. She hoaxed 
me awfully two years ago, and I want to 
pay her off.” 

Just like a girl, exactly! But what did 
you want to wait two years for?” 

‘*Nelly has got a little Yorkshire blood 
in her veins, I suppose,” said Mrs. Damon, 
dryly. 

‘* What's that, mamma ?” 

‘**Keep a stun in tha pock six year, 
turnin’ on’t; then heave it at un!” 

Sam roared. 

‘*“Now you've got it, Neil. Mother 
you're awful sharp, when you set out to 
be.” 

“Tt isn’t that, at all! said aggrieved 
Nelly. ‘It’s because I hadn’t a good 


but something 





But the heroes talked her over, and at the 
last she said, 

Instead of fighting any one, a hero she 
would wed. 


So, as behind a curtain, they all stood ina 
row, 

The giantess inspected their feet, both heel 
and toe. 


And when she found the finest, right merri- 
ly spoke she, 

“Sure this is handsome Baldur; my hus- 
band he shall be.”’ 


It was not handsome Baldur, but Niérd old 
and bluff, 

The Wind-god, full of humors, now playful 
and now rough. 


I fancy she was angry, and talked of tricks 
and treason, 

Like other folks who marry without the 
best of reason; 


But at last she married Niérd, and with him 
did agree 

To spend nine days in Giant-land, in Wind- 
home only three. 


But in her country could not sleep the Wind- 
god brisk and gay;— 

The wolf howled all the dreary night; night 
lasted half the day. 


And Skadi could not slumber beside the 
windy strand;— 

The sea-gull screamed, the roaring waves 
dashed wildly on the sand. 


So, binding on her snow skates, more swift- 
ly than the wind 

The giantess departed, and left her lord be- 
hind. 


Across the wide, white frost-land, and down 
the ice-bound bay, 
To chase the wolf and reindeer the huntress 


sped away. 


So fast that, even if he’d tried, he never 
could have caught her, 
Northward, across the frozen tide, skated 
the giant’s daughter. 
New York Crrty. 
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‘WHATEVER is is write,’ said the 
weary editor of a country newspaper, whose 
patent outside had failed to appear on 








time.” —Tid-Bits. 


chance; and, hesides, if ’ddone it the next 
year she would have guessed right away.” 

‘*Well, supposing that’s all square 
why upon earth do you want to write iv 
now, justat New Year’s, when you can’t 
send it for six weeks?” 

‘* Why, you see, I'm going to send it to 
Jenny Dauvray—she’s gone to Italy for the 
winter—and have her post it there; for 
then Laura never will guess it came from 
me; and I want to have you copy it, Sam. 
I've got some foreign post paper and en- 
velopes ; and you write such a lovely 
hand.” 

Sam was flattered ; consented to copy 
the missive, and promised to keep the 
secret. 

But Nelly had not told him or her 
mother everything. She had been Laura 
Lamb’s intimate friend in their school- 
days, and though they had not seen so 
much of each other since Mr. Damon died 
and his family went back to Traverse to 
the old Damon homestead, yet there was 
still an intimacy, an exchange of visits 
and letters; and, of course, much mutual ’ 
confidence. Now, Nelly knew very well 
that Laura had taken a great deal of in- 
terest during the last year in a certain 
youth who had come to Swanfield tostudy 
law in Judge Lamb's office. 

Jack Davenport wasa manly, handsome 
fellow, with a great dislike to his intended 
profession, and an equally great desire to 
become an artist. But his father, Judge 
Davenport, was a distinguished lawyer, 
and Jack his only son; so he peremptorily 
insisted on that son’s following in his 
footsteps; for the Judge had no opinion 
of painters or painting, Jack’s taste com- 
ing from the other side of the house. 

However, this Was a case of ‘‘ man pro- 
poses,” for Jack had not been six months 
in Swanfield, pretending to study, but 
really flirting, fishing and idling, when 
his father died suddenly ; he was recalled 
to New York; and finding himself heir to 
a large fortune and an orphan—his mother 
having died young—he settled the estate 
as soon as possible, and took himself off 





to Rome to follow his hobby, to Judge 
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Lamb’s disgust and Laura’s despair. For 
the aforesaid flirting had been done 
chiefly at Laura’s expense; she was the 
prettiest girl in Swanfield, and Judge 
Lamb’s daughter, and the law-office was 
in a wing of the house; so that from 
Jack’s earliest days therein he could 
watch her slight figure gliding about the 
garden, or resting in the hammock on the 
lawn, and his artistic sense rejoiced in 
her beautiful head, her slender throat, the 
delicate aquiline profile, the dark hair and 
eyes that set off so well her wholesomely 
roseate cheeks. And when he came to 
know her, and found her a bright, sweet 
young creature, full of sentiment and ro- 
mance. Jack's rather impressionable na- 
ture melted before such beauty; he 
thought he fell in love with her. 

Nelly had heard all about the tender to- 
kens. the flowers, the volumes of poetry, 
the bits of ornamentation, even the tiny 
turquoise ring wrought as a forget-me- 
not; but she did not know, for Laura had 
some reticence, that although Jack had 
taken many of a lover’s privileges, he 
had never in good set terms asked Laura 
tomarry him. Butindeed Laura thought 
that he meant as much. Perhaps, had 
things been different, and this gay youth 
been obliged to study his full term with 
Judge Lamb, he would have drifted into 
matrimony. Perhaps not, but propinquity 
does wonders. 

However, my dear girls, it is safest, and, 

‘* not to put too fine a point upon it,” far 
more decent, never to let any man, how- 
ever devoted he may be, demonstrate his 
affection in Jack’s fashion. Poor little 
Laura had given her girlish heart en- 
tirely to this young scapegrace, when, like 
others of his sort, ‘‘ he loved and he rode 
away.” You see he had inherited half a 
million, had got his ‘‘ kingdom come,” as 
the country phrase is, and in the full sense 
of power, pleasure and ability at last to 
follow out his life’s desire, Laura was quite 
brushed out of his recollection. He had 
a superb studio in Rome now, had his 
valet, his horses, his fine lodgings, was 
buon camarado with all the artists, who 
smiled at his paintings but enjoyed his 
dinners; in fact, he was no longer lazy 
Jack Davenport, but ‘“John Davenport 
the American artist.” Laura, law, Swan- 
“sld were all dim shadows; he did not 
even sketch her face any more; he was 
sprawling at the feet of a massive blonde 
German beauty, a sort of splendid 
Glumdalclitch who could have strangled 
Laura with two fingers, or tossed her into 
the Tiber like a dead kitten. 

Laura did not know all this; she was 
hurt and surprised that Jack did not 
write her, but out of her kind heart and 
abundant affection she made excuses for 
him; and out of her remains of self- 
respect forbore to write first; so she 
heard nothing, nor would she have been 
edified had she heard all; it was a case 
where “ignorance is bliss.” 

Nor did Nelly know it either, or per- 
haps she would have forborne her 
small revenge, even though she was a girl. 

Naturally she took Laura’s view of the 
case; and though she suspected letters 
were at least infrequent between the 
pair,she thought if they were the valentine 
would be still more ofa surprise to Laura, 
and hoax her more successfully. 

So in due time the verses were con- 
cocted. It takes very little talent to write 
such rhymes, and Mrs. Damon strongly 
advised Nelly to eliminate ‘*‘ Lamb” from 
her work of art, inasmuch as it was nota 
particularly poetic name, and suggested 
‘‘clam,” sham,” ‘‘slam,” and various 
other words quite ineligible. Therefore 
the following sentimental lines were ham- 
mered out and intrusted to Sam to copy. 

‘I'm going to seal them with my new 
seal that’s got an old English D on it,” 
said Nelly. ‘‘ Laura never saw that, nor 
my box with the colored wax, and I for- 
got to tell her about it when I wrote after 
Christmas. I guess I'll use the blue stick. 
Blue’s true love.” 


‘* Fiddlestick!” said scornful Sam. 


‘* Well, gimme your varses and the paper 
and I'll take ’em into the lib’ry and copy 
’em off,” 
“I’m going over to Quantuck with 
mother now, so you won’t be disturbed.” 
‘** Bye-bye,” ejaculated Sam, hurrying 





into the library and unfolding Nelly’s pa- 
per, where he read : 
“Sweet Laura! in these laurel bowers 

I pine for Swanfield’s fragrant flowers; 

Can I forget those blessed days 

Tbat shine so bright through Memory’s haze? 


“Ah no! when daylight floods the sky 
And stars are vanishing on high, 
I think of thee, my star of dawn, 
Amid thy roses on the liwn. 


‘And when at evening in the west 
The sun is sinking to his rest, 
My heart goes longing o’er the sea, 
On wings of love to home and thee. 


**Sweeter than any rose thou art. 
Have | a place within thy heart ? 
Ah Laura! thou art safe in mine, 
I'm still thy faithful Valentine.” 


‘Well I’m jiggered !” roared Sam, “‘if 
that isn’t the greatest stuff! Just like 
girls. Nell! Isay Nell!” 

Nell did not answer. Sleigh bells 
jingled outside; he ran to the window 
and saw the sleigh just passing through 
the gate, and speeding out of sight; the 
horse was tired of waiting and went off at 
his smartest trot. 

** Well, I shan’t copy that mess any- 
how,” said Sam, with a vicious stamp of 
his foot. ‘It’s enough to sickena mail- 
bag. Girls don’t know anything! I could 
write a better one myself; somethin’ that 
snaps, an’ has go to it. Jingo! I bet I can! 
I’ve got time. I'll copy it and seal it up 
before she gets here, and I'll burn this 
messup. Real girl talk !” 

With this withering sarcasm on his 
lips, Sam put the luckless rhymes deep 
into the stove andsaw them burn with 
impish glee. Then he set himself to work, 
and by dintof perseverance and reflec- 
tion devised his own jingle. 

‘*T b’lieve the’ is a Swanfield feller 
over there, somewheres,” he said, medi- 
tatively, as he plowed his stubby hair 
with one hand, and brandished his pen- 
handle with the other. “ Seems as though 
Nell said somebody Laura knew, some 
chap or nother wasabroad, and I b’lieve 
she guessed she’d think he wrote it. 
Cr-r-r-ick ! I’ll give her a sickener ! won’t 
that be larks !” 

So our bad boy at length produced the 
short unpleasant ditty herein given to 
the reader, as explanatory : 

“* Miss Laura Lamb 

I was a sham 

When I was ’crost the water; 

Now I’m out here, 

I think it’s queer 

I sparked your father’s daughter. 


“ Italian girls 

Have prettier curls, 

And eyes as bright as dollars: 
They'll laugh and glance, 
And flirt and dance 

If they a’n’t mighty scholars. 


* I’ve left the West ; 

T like this best. 

I'll stay for good and all, Miss. 
But if you were here, 

l'd try,.my dear, 

To make you one short call, Miss. 


* But now I'm going out to dine 
And I can only stop to sign 
Myself your former Valentine.” 


‘‘There,” exclaimed Jack, eying his 
fair copy with proud satisfaction. ‘‘ Now 
that’s something like what a fellow would 
write. Anybody’d know t’other one was 
agirl’sdoin’s. Now for the seal; it must 
be done up before Nell gets back. And 
with much care and pains, after various 
experiments, a neat round patch of azure 
wax was impressed with the big D. 

Nelly was much disgusted when she 
came back to find her valentine irremedi- 
ably fastened. ‘‘What did you seal it for, 
Sam?’ she inquired, angrily; ‘“I1 wanted 
to see how it looked.” 

** Well, supposin’ you did; you couldn’t 
have told Laura ’t you’d never seen the 
thing; and now you can.” 

‘“‘That’s so,” answered mollified Nelly; 
and Sam chuckled to think how true such 
an answer would be, in spirit as well as 
letter. At Nell’s direction he wrote the 
address, and inclosed the note to Jenny 
Dauvray, asking her to post it from Rome, 
where she would be when the double 
epistle reached her. 

In due time the verses returned to 
Laura; her heart beat wildly as she per- 





ceived the foreign stamp, the Roman post- 


had gone to the village post-office herself, 
for her father would have been sure to 
comment on the letter. She took it at 
once to her room and, locking her door, 
sat down by the window and carefully 
slit the envelope. Judge of her conster- 
nation! she turned to the envelope and 
inspected that once more; the postmark 
was distinct; so was the great D, that 
filled the asure round of the seal. What 
could this mean? was it a deliberate in- 
sult? or had he so lost his manners, his 
feeling, by associating with a rough herd 
of artists, that he took this way to let her 
know he cared for her no longer? 

There was another and worse alterna- 
tive; she had read in novels, often, how 
young men coming intothe possession of 
money became dissipated; could Jack, 
her Jack, have taken too much wine and 
under its degrading influence sent her 
this disgusting, cruel set of rhymes? 
Laura’s face flamed with anger; then she 
threw herself on her little bed and cried 
bitter, hot tears; cried for her past and 
her future. She went down to 
dinner with very red eyes’ indeed, 
and told her father that she had a 
headache. Indeed she had: and a heart- 
ache too! She was glad now that she had 
lost her forget-me-not ring months ago; 
it dropped off her finger while she was 
pulling water-lilies out of Swan Lake, and 
she had cried over the loss sadly; but now 
she rejoiced in it; she could have sent 
that back in a letter, she would have been 
obliged to return it; but the little books, 
the bits of bric-a-brac, the bronze frog 
that held stamps on her pretty desk; the 
china turtle that lifted its square-figured 
shell to contain her few trinkets, she 
could not send these to Rome! She put 
them all into an old starch-box and hid 
them far away under the eaves of the 
garret; a tiny grave in the house! 

Sam Damon, whistling along the streets 
of Traverse, litthke knew what he had 
done. Nelly waited in vain for Laura’s 
confidence with regard to ‘that sweet, 
sweet valentine, from you know who?” as 
she had fully expected the letter to run; 
but Laura gave no sign. Sam grinned 
to himself after hearing Nelly express her 
impatience at this unheard-of silence; 
and muttered to himself: 

‘*T guess not! that ain’t the sort of a 
valentine to tell of; not much!” 

Yet, after all, Sam, like the rest of 
us, was but a mole grubbing in the dark; 
he brought about results far from hisown 
expectation, above his own understand- 
ing even, though he went all his days in 
ignorance thereof; conscious only of a 
slight vexation, whenever he thought of 
the matter, as he did once ina while for 
the next year, that his precious bit of 
mischief had vome tonaught. Nelly said 
nothing to Laura, ever: she thought the 
letter had no doubt been lost, and when 
news came two years after of Jenny 
Dauvray’s marriage to Jack Davenport 
she was glad she had never questioned 
Jenny as to the matter: really Miss 
Dauvray had forgotten all about the thing 
after it was mailed, and did not answer 
Nelly’s Jetter for three months, and then 
only in the briefest and stiffest fashion, 
for even then she was becoming absorbed 
in Jack. 

But the obnoxious valentine did a good 
work for Laura; had it never come she 
might have gone on bemoaning her recre- 
ant lover, hoping against hope for his 
return, till the news of his marriage 
would have smitten her to the heart. 
Now she was as much disgusted as 
grieved; she could not cherish as an idol 
a man so coarse, so cruel, so common- 
place, as to write her verses worthy only 
of a mere school-boy ! (oh Sam !) so, likea 
sensible girl, she set to work to forget 
him; she went to New York and made her 
aunt a visit, came home with a new ac- 
complishment, and took a small class in 
embroidery that helped occupy her time; 
she had also taken a course of lessons in 
cooking-school, and henceforth old Han- 
nah was superseded in half her work, and 
the Judge regaled with such dainty dishes 
that he waxed fat and smiling as never 
before. 

Laura’s pale roses blushed warmly 
again; she begun to laugh inwardly at her 





mark ; she was heartily thankful that she 


past folly, her fleeting anguish; she was 












so young that she could recover, and be 
thankful. 

And the recovery was confirmed by the 
appearance in Swanfield of a new minis- 
ter, not too young, but good, kindly, and 
a thorough gentleman. The first time 
Mr. Vernon saw Laura Lamb he was 
struck by her likeness te the wife he had 
lost three years before; this is an infallible 
symptom in widowers; it seems to point 
out their duty, if not their pleasure. And 
Laura liked Mr. Vernon at first sight; she 
liked him better every time, and when he 
really to put her the question, having 
fully made up his own mind, she acknow- 
ledged that she loved him! So she did, 
and discovered that after all she had not 
really loved Jack Davenport; certainly 
rot enough to have married him. She 
became mistress of the Swanfield rectory 
before she heard of Jack’s marriage, and 
with a careless, steady voice read out the 
announcement to her husband. 

‘*T used to know them both; and oh, 
Paul, I did have such a flirtation with 
Jack!” she said, with a laugh. 

‘Open confession is good for the soul, 
love!” answered Mr. Vernon, smiling. 

But it wasn’t Sam Damon’s doing, all 
this bliss, if it did ensue on that bad boy’s 
Valentine! 

PITTSFIELD, MN Ass. 
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HOW THE FISHES LIVE IN WINTER. 
BY GEORGE E,. WALSH. 








THERE are few sights more interesting 
in the winter-time than a shallow lake of 
fresh water, when its surface is covered 
over by a su.ooth, glassy coating of ice. In 
this great mirror one can see reflected the 
bottom of the lake, with its wealth of liv- 
ing mosses and grasses, its upright plants 
and weeds, and its brightly colored herbs of 
various kinds, which carpet the whole bed 
of the lake with almost tropical luxuriance. 
Through this submarine forest the inhabi- 
tants of the water glide, appearing un- 
mindful of the cold which is paralyzing al! 
nature above, and gazing with fearless 
wonder at any who may trouble them- 
selves to look into their glassy prison. 
The wall which separates their home from 
the outer world protects them from the 
severe cold of winter, and keeps them from 
passing into that torpid state, which char- 
acterizes the life of nearly all land animals 
and reptiles. 

The life of the fish in winter-time is a 
curious study in many respects. Many of 
the fresh-water fishes are so sensitive to 
changes in the atmosphere, that a sudden 
cold wave sweeping over the country will 
often so chill the water as to cause the 
death of hundreds of the small swimmers, 
On the other hand, the carps and eels may 
be frozen up in solid blocks of ice for long 
periods, and when thawed out again wil] 
resume their former life and activity as if 
nothing had cccurred. The eels are part- 
ly hibernating fish, and when not search- 
ing for their food in the winter montbs, 
they coil themselves up in the eel-grass, 
and remain inasemi-torpid state until the 
demands of hunger arouse them to renew- 
ed life. In the Great South Bay,on the south 
coast of Long Island, this grass is very 
abundant, and the eels living init are so 
numerous that many fishermen makea 
comfortable living 
When the bay is frozen over, and all fish- 
ing and clamming necessarily suspended, 
the men go out on the ice for some distance 
from the shore, carrying with them small 
wooden sleds, boxed in on all sides, and 
several eel-spears. After a good position 
is selected, the fisherman cuts a large hole 
through the ice, and runs his spear through 
it, until it reaches bottom. Then he 
begins spearing the whole space of 
ground near his hole, bringing up, now 
and then, several wriggling eels on theend 
of his spear. Ordinarily the eel is a most 
lively fish, and it is only by skillful work 
with the spear that one can catch them ; 
but the extreme cold of the water robs them 
of much of their activity, and while coiled 
up in the eel-grass a child could spear 
them. When the bottom of the bay near 
his hole is all worked over the fisherman 
increases the size of the hole by the use of 
hisgx, and goes through the same opera- 
tion in another place. Usually at the close 





of the day, his box is full of both large and 


in catching them. _ 
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' small eels, for which he receives several 
~ gents a pound. 


Goldfishes, carps and eels are often able 
to subsist without food for months during 
extremely cold weather. The temperature 
of the fluid has great influence on their 
vital functions, and consequently on their 
appetites. Many fresh-water fishes cease 
to feed altogether in the course of the 
winter, and the most tempting bait may 
be placed within their reach without their 
showing any signs of recognition. The 
fresh-water trout—one of the shyest creat- 
ures of our brooks and ponds in the sum- 
mer-time—will remain perfectly still in 
the months of January and February, 
when a baited hook is floated near its 
mouth. It will not even attempt to swim 
out of the way, unless the hook touches its 
side. Many thoughtless people, who are 
either ignorant or careless of the fact that 
the fishes are spawning, take advantage of 
their gentleness, and wantonly kill them, 
or cast them up on the bank. They usu- 
ally frequent the shallow waters of the 
stream at this season of the year, where 
the pebbly bottom affords a good place for 
depositing their spawn, and it is an easy 
matter to capture them, or even to throw 
them up on the shore withthe hand. A 
pike hook, fastened to the end of a long 
slim pole, can be used with considerable 
effect, and in one hour more destruction 
done than the amateur fisher imagines. 

The winter is, generally, the great breed- 
ing season for fresh-water fish, and when 
the warm weather of spring begins to open 
the brooks and ponds, the small fish are 
swimming about in large numbers. Dur- 
ing the breeding season the character of 
the fish changes very noticably. The col- 
oration of the male at this period is much 
brighter and more variegated than that of 
the female. The male trouts are gayly 
decked out with brilliantly spotted coats 
and beautifully colored crimson fins, while 
the females are distinguished by their 
sober and somber-looking hues. After fhe 
period of propagation is over, the male 
begins to lose much of its brightness, and 
to assume its former beautiful, but not 
gaudy dress. The female, likewise, gradu- 
ally changes its appearance, putting on, 
as it were, its spring dress, and preparing 
itself for a presentable appearance on the 
sportsman’s table. 

A few of the fresh-water fish have their 
vital functions lowered at the approach 
of cold weather, and they hide in shel- 
tered holes on the banks, or in the 
patches of moss near the bottom of the 
streams or lakes, where they remain in a 
semi-torpid condition, and refuse to go 
out in search of food. In lakes with 
muddy bottoms they bury themselves in 
the mud and do not come forth again un- 
til the approach of spring. In this way 
some fishes have been enabled to pass 
through long-continued droughts, when 


the water of the lake or stream has been 


entirely dried up. By imbedding them- 
selves in the mud, and passing into a tor- 
pid state,they do not suffer from the 
effects of the weather. After burrowing 
into the mud, they coat the inside of the 
smallcavity with a layer of hardened 
mucus, which preserves them from de- 
cay. In this condition they can live for 
an indefinite period, coming out again 
when the water is of the right tempera- 
ture. 

Through the ice of a shallow lake of 
water, it is not difficult to see the small 
fishes swimming about or remaining sta- 
tionary over some particular elevated 
ground where the ova isdeposited. But 
the least blow with the foot or a stick on 
the ice will cause them to disappear in 
the mud or mosses, leaving not even a 
ripple of water behind them to mark their 
flight. Besides the noise, which striking 
the ice makes under water, thereis an un- 
pleasant sensation commuricated to the 
fishes, which greatly resembles the shock 
from an electric battery. When the fish 
are close to thesurface, a sudden and se- 
vere blow on the ice, delivered before the 
little swimmers have time to escape, will 
often killmany of them outright. The 
shock on their nervous system is about 
the same as that of a sudden gigantic ex- 
plosion on the nerves of the ear. The lit- 


tle inhabitants of the water seem to un- 
derstand this, and as soonas the ice is oc- 





cupied by skaters or sliders, they disap- 
pear in the mud, or seek safety in another 
part of the lake. The sensations which 
must be communicated to the fishes of a 
lake when a dozen or more persons are on 
the ice skating, can be readily imagined. 


To remain out of the mud swimming | 
about at such atime, would almost in- | 


variably result in death for many of 
them. That many do suffer great injur- 
ies from this cause is evident from the 
appearance of the water after the skaters 
have left. A little close observation will 
disclose several fishes floating about on 
their backs in a dead or dying condition, 
while others will be feebly swimming 
around in the shallow water as if intoxi- 
cated, turning partly over now and then, 
and showing the white surface of their 
bellies as they vainly strive to recover 
their former strength and power of loco- 
motion. If the shock has been a severe 
one to them, they will in time roll over 
en their backs and die; but, if 
it has been merely a slight sensation, 
the chances of their recovery are good. 

Many of the fresh-water fishes live on 
the grasses and submarine ferns, which 
flourish so profusely at the bottom of the 
lakes, and winter does not interfere with 
their feeding grounds in the least. The 
rich soil at the bottom of the water keeps 
the mosses eternally green, while the 
water itself furnishes the nourishment to 
many of the plants. This vegetable mat- 
ter is devoured by many kinds of fishes 
summer and winter, as also the mud on 
the bottcm, which contains alimentary 
matter in a living or decomposing state. 
Butalarge number, even of the fresh- 
water fishes, are carnivorous, and asa rule 
they are more voracious than wild land 
animals, They are constantly in search 
of their prey, attacking or defending 
themselves with unusual fierceness. The 
savage ferocity of the sharks is well 
known, but they are no worse in propor- 
tion to their size than some of the small- 
est and prettiest fishes which we often 
see swimming about in the brooks and 
streams of our land. The sizeand strength 
of their prey has but little to do with 
the question of attacking them; the di- 
mensions of the mouth and the strength 
of the teeth and jaws of the attacking 
party is the main thing taken into consid- 
eration. Frequently a fish with sharp 
hooked teeth is able to overpower and swal- 
low another one considerably larger than 
itself. In seine nets fish are caught with 
the half-devoured forms of others in their 
jaws, which they have been unable to 
swallow. I have seen an eel float to the 
surface of the water in a dying condition, 
which upon examination proved to be 
choked to death by a small black fish 
lodged in its throat, which in its voracious- 
ness it had tried to swallow. In selecting 
their food in the winter-time, the carni- 
vorous fishes show but little choice, and 
if food is scarce they will frequently de- 
vour their own young. 

The mode of attack is quick and sud- 
den. While watching the small innocent 
creatures floating about beneath the ice 
in small flocks, a sudden shadow seems to 
dart out from the adjacent bank, and al- 
mostas quick the fishes have fled. But 
not all. The saw-like jaws of some hun- 
gry swimmer has closed upon the helpless 
form of its prey, and before it has time to 
think of its danger itis wriggling down 
the throat of its captor. Ifthe teeth of 
the attacking party are broad, strong 
molars, rather than long tapering ones, as 
is often the case in many species. the 
process of catching its prey is much more 
difficult. The slender and agile forms of 








the pursued creature can often slip out of 
the jaws of its enemy, when suddenly 
pounced uponunawares. The teeth are 
not shaped to hold them. but more to 
crush hard substances, and as a result 
the little frightened creature is given an- 
other chance for itslife. The race then 
becomes close between pursued and pur- 
suer. If they are in deepsea water it ulti- 
mately depends upon the swiftness of 
either one or the other. But in shallow 
Jakes the poor victim generally gets the 
best of the struggle by throwing its ene- 
my off its track inthe close forests of 
mosses and grasses, or by hiding itself in 
the soft mud. The marine fishes are 
generally more voracious than those in- 
habiting fresh water, and their chances of 


escape are proportionately le:s. 
SEAFORD, L. I. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puazies.”” THE INDEPENDENT. New York. 





BURIED COMPOUND WORDS. 


Put the first word in the first blank, the 
second in thesecond blank. 

1. I know of one who seems to combine 
in herself all the virtues, as in a —— whole 
and that one is my —. 

2. There is.nothing more lovely than the 
—— although it may —— from the dullness 
of the sky. 

3. Ella went out this afternoon in a-— 
with her devoted ——. 

4. Ido not care to go abroad, for on the 
—— Iam a miserable —. 

5. Pray look at thatdude! His —— rivals 
the feminine for delicacy, and his —— is of 
more than the latest style. 

6. The elegant Leander may goto the —, 
but I think while he is the one to — elo- 
quently upon the subject he will not care to 
spill the * blood” of which he is proud. 

7. Itissaid that if the right —— warms, 
it is a sign that your praises —— somewhere 
upon the air. 

8. The —— is apt to fly when antagonistic 
animals get into a —, 

9. How much more sad than this is the 
show of anger when the human —— is ex- 
ercised in bestowing a ——. 

10. Ihave hadatrying parting from my 


——, whose —— is not to return for years, 
perhaps. 

11. I must say that you are a little —, 
fearing to eat freely of so innocent a —— in 


your constant anxiety of being made ill. 

12. You are a very unsatisfactory girl, 
Lucy, for you —— about with your young 
companions while I have to —— around and 
do the work you ought to do. 

13. It is a bad —— for metoswallow, when 
at my —— [ should be saved all this. 

14. You don’t care about having a —— 
straight, but a —— of your hair must be just 
so! 

INSERTED WORDS. 


1, D—~y; insert an uncomfortable feel- 
ing, and make very often. 

2. J——b; insert existing, and make a side 
piece of a fire-place. 

3. S——e; insert the sound of the voice, 
and open hostility, and make a ware. 

4. W-—1; insert freedom from pain or 
anxiety, and make an animal. 

g. T——t; insert that which belongs to 
us, and exists, and make a traveler. 

6. P——r; insert an animal, and make an 
article which is used in great quantities. 

7. T——r; insert a weapon, and make one 
who acts with levity. 

8. F——y; insert a part of the head, and 
completeness, and make in a manner that 
is terrible. 

9. C——n; insert to act furiously, and 
make a coward. 

10. T——r; insert a woman’s name, and 
make one who prepares leather. 

11. F——t: insert a piece of old cloth and 
males, and make a piece. 

12, F——n; insert anger and your mother, 
and make a member of an important de- 
partment of a city. 








13, F——n; insert anger and your father, 
and make a vessel for holding coals. 
14. C——s; insert thin and outlines, and 
make neatness. 
15. N——s; insert a weapon, and make a 
passage between high lands or islands. 
16. O——4d; insert a small inclosure and a 
part of the head, and make vigilance. 
H. 
CENTRAL WORD PUZZLE. 
*O*O * 
x*O*O* 
*O*xO* 
*O*«x O* 
x*O*x O* 
The central letter of each line is the 
same. 
The outer letters form a double acrostic. 
On each line there are twowords of three 
letters each. 
The central letter ends the right and be- 
gins the left. 
1st line, right-hand word, a seed ofa 
fruit; left-hand, asmall, quick sound. 
2d line—a puny evil spirit; a Yankee 
dish. 
3d line—a young animal; a darling. 
4th line—curtailiag ofa royal title; name 
of a poet. 
5th line—a sharp knock; equal value. 
Initials and finals the name of a well- 
known jingle. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 2p. 
CONCEALED COMPOUND WORDS. 

1, Cheese-cake; 2, rose-mary; 3, prim 
rose; 4, for-tune; 5, hope-less ; 6, lap-pet ; 7, 
her-ring; 8, watch-man; 9, worm-wood ; 10, 
fire-side; 11, ear-nest; 12, cut-lass; 13, good- 
nature; 14, night-cap. 

PREFIX PUZZLE. 

1, Exhume; 2, exhale;3, export; 4, explain; 
5, express; 6, expose; 7, expound ; 8, exact ; 
9, expert; 10, example; 11, exterminate; 12, 
excommunicate; 13, exposition; 14, extent; 
15, extradition; 16, extract; 17, extort; 18, 
extent; 19, exchange; 20, exclaim. 

CHARADE, 

William Wallace. 


AMES PYLES 











THE BEST THING KNOWN 
Washing and Bleaching 
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SAVES LABOR, TIME, and SOAP AMAZ- 
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DESIRABLE HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
COMMON SENSE CHAIRS, SETTEES AND ROCKERS. 


Strong, durable and comfortable. 
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The Independent for 1888. 


We have concluded arrangements whereby we shall publish during 
the year articles on 


Religious and Theological Subjects, 


By Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York. 

F. D. Huntineton, D.D., LL.D., Bishop ef Central New York. 

5. S. Harris, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Michigan. 

R. S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., of Boston. 

Joun F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church. 
W. R. Huntivneton, D.D., of Grace Church, New York. 

Wm. M. TArYtLor, D.D., LL. D.,of Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 
A. J. Gorpon, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

A. CLEVELAND Coxe, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New York. 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., of Brooklyn. 

J. N. GALLEHER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Louisana. 

CHARLES J. LITTLE, D.D., of Syracuse University. 

HowARD Crosby, D.D., of New York. 

W.S. RAINSsFoRD, D.D., of St. George’s Church, New York. 

JoHN H. VINCENT, D.D., Plainfield, N. J. 

HowArpD Osaoop, D.D., of Rochester Theological Seminary. 
GEORGE LEON WALKER, D.D., of Hartford. 

EDWARD P. GoopwIn, D.D., of Chicago. 

PHILIP ScHAFF, D.D., of New York. 

J. M. BucKLEY, D.D., editor of The Christian Advocate. 

M. VALENTINE, D.D., of the Gettysburg Theological Seminary. 
The Rev. W. Kirkvs, of Baltimore, and others. 


We will publish articles by the most eminent writersin the domain ot 


Sociology, Political Economy and Politics. 


Pror. WILLIAM G. SUMNER, of Yale University, will write a monthly article on cur- 
rent social topics. 

JOHN BASCOM, LL.D., of Williamston, Mass., will furnish a series of articles on ec- 
onomic and sociological problems. 

Pror. ARTHUR T. HADLEY, of Yale University, will discuss from time to time mat- 
ters pertaining to Railroad and Labor Problems. 

JUSTIN M’CARTHY, M.P., of London, England, 

Prest. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., of Robert College, Constantinople, 

Prest. JOHN M. GREGORY, LL.D., now in London, 

THEODORE STANTON, of Paris, and 

FEDERICO GARLANDA, PH.D., of Rome, will write upon the current Political Affairs 
of Europe. 


As heretofore the best writers will furnish 


Articles of Criticism. 


THOMAS \. aia HIGGINSON, of Cambridge, Mass., will continue his monthly literary 
articles. 

MAURICE THOMPSON, of Crawfordsville, Ind., will furnish, among other things, a series 
of articles on the younger English and American poets. 

Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, of New York, WILLIAM C. WARD, of London, and 
AGNES PowER, of Paris, will supply the matterfor our department of ‘‘ Fine Arts.” 

JAMES PAYN, the English novelist, and Editor of the Cornhill Magazine, of London, 
will continue to send his monthly budget of “‘ English Notes.”’ 


JEAN INGELOW, the poet, will furnish a series of articles entitled: ‘‘ Hints on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Senses.”’ 


ANDREW I.ANG, the poet and essayist, will continue his articles entitled: ‘Letters on 
Literature,’’ and EpMUND Goss, Clark Lecturer on Literature in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, will continue to furnish from time to time his ‘‘Gossip in a Library.” 

ISABEL F. HAPGOOD, author of ‘‘ Epic Songs of Rassia,’’ and the translator of Russian 
Novels, will write a series of letters from St. Ape ge 

R. H. STODDARD, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, DONALD G. MITCHELL, H. H. BOYESEN 
and others, will write occasional articles. 


+ We will Publish 


Poems, 
By JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
ANDREW LANG, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
EDMUND GOSSE. 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY, 
JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY, 
EDITH M. THOMAS, 
SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


We shall also publish poems by writers whoHy unknown to the public. It is our 
special boast that we can discover merit under an unknown name. 


We will Publish 


Stories, 
By JAMES PAYN, 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, 
W. H. BISHOP, 
W. E. NORRIS, 
Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, 


JULIA SCHAYER, 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 


ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
M. G. McCLELLAND, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
F. W. ROBINSON, 
E. P. ROE, and others. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
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ce basa penaenstakekneamecnl DE DE as cccunacdenwneneenieteeeseal 8 50 
EL cn de nccaevseereseeness Seen CE Paw hscnnbiniddctostecacatenetnn 10 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two subscriptions..... ........+. $2 50 each | Four Subscriptions............... $2 12 each 
Three  étenemensnuett 233 “ Pere onccctcseceesees 200 “ 


Individuals, reading-rooms, societies, any one wishing to subscribe for auy noweparee or mag- 
azine, inconnection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save money by consulting our Clubbing List, 
sep 1on application, and ordering therefrom. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


Subscriptions can begin at any time. No papers are sent to subscribers after the 
time paid for hes expired. 


ADDRESS, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway New York. 





Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor wili be glad to recetve any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


FORESTRY. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 














THE Department of State sent out one 
year ago to all consular officers a request to 
prepare a set of answers to the following 
among other questions: (1) What areas are 
under forest, distinguishing between public 
and private, use? (2) What common forests 
and the privileges of the people in them? If 
pasturage is allowed, how are the trees pro- 
tected? (3) Organization and functions of 
government forest bureaus. (4) Revenues 
from government forests; cost of maintain- 
ing or managing forests; profits of forest 
cultivation? (5) Forest planting and cul- 
ture, methods, bounties, if any, schools, 
their organization and courses of study? 
(6) Destruction of forests, causes and re- 
sults? (7) Reclamation of sand dunes or 
waste places by tree planting? (8) Sources 
of lumber supply, trade in lumber, bounties 
on importation, if any, and customs duties. 

The replies to these questions form a vol- 
ume of over 300 pages issued from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office as Consular Re- 
ports. Copies of this volume should find 
their way to all intelligent tree growers and 
planters in the United States. Any ab- 
stract of the reports would be impossible, 
but a few notes from Consul Jussen’s re- 
plies will be interesting to all readers. 

The forest laws of Austria prescribe and 
control not only the culture of the forests 
belonging to the imperial domain, but also 
all woodlands which are the property of 
municipalities, private corporations or pri- 
vate individuals. If enforced, the law does 
not allow a tree to be cut nora load of leaves 
to be gathered except under certain restric- 
tions. 

From early spring till late in the fall the 
Forest Inspector visits and inspects all for- 
ests in his district, and reports. He con- 
trols private owners as to the manner of 
cutting their own timber, as to the neces- 
sity of replanting, the preventing of waste, 
the preservation of timber against floods; 
the injury of insects; so that the owner of 
woodlands in Austria must exercise extraor- 
dinary care not to commit trespass on 
himself. 

Schools of forest culture exist under the 
charge of the Ministry of Education. The 
object is to rear a band of men thoroughly 
trained in the knowledye of trees and their 
culture. Theschools for such training con- 
sist of a university, middle schools, and 
lower schools. All expenses are borne by 
the State. Diplomas are given as in other 
universities. If astudent wishes to enter 
the service of the State he must after re- 
ceiving a diploma pass two examinations. 
The first examination covers physics, clima- 
tology, chemistry, botany, geology, higher 
mathematics, geodesy and national econ- 
omy. The second examination embraces 
the culture values of fruit lands, yield of for- 
ests, forest machinery and forest laws. 

The account of the middle schools is very 
interesting, as also that of the elementary 
schools. The system is very complete and 
the regulations of the schools rigidly 
military. Some idea of the thorough- 
ness of these schools may be gath- 
ered from the studies of the lower 
classes. These embrace mathematics, field 
engineering, measuring of wood and tim- 
ber, of earth and excavations, drawing, 
natural history, geology, mineralogy, zool- 
ogy, the felling of timber, planting, forests, 
draining, irrigation, entomology, protec- 
tion against insects and fire, charcoal 
making, and hunting and lumber sawing. 

But the lesson of most importance for 
the United States is the history of forest 
destruction in the Old World. The causes 
were the same there as here and the results 
the same. ‘The greed of men desir- 
ous of speedy gain without reference to 
consequences, the want of judgment and 
knowledge as to cause and effect, have 
shorn the spurs of the Alps and the shores 
of the Mediterranean with the same merci- 
less energy as has been displayed along the 
shores ef American rivers and on the slopes 
of Americar mountains.” The result has 
been to make absolute deserts of vast dis- 
tricts once covered with dense timber. 
Where the Romans and Venetians cut tim- 
ber for castles, ships and piles there is now 
an aridwaste. The effect on climate has 
been seriously to change it. Mountain 
creeks have dried up and the plains are 
parched and sterile. 

The Forestry Department is now en- 
gaged in reclaiming these wastes. (1) 
Sheep and goats are excluded from grazing 





epee 
on such grounds, as they prevent all possj- 
bility of successful replanting. (2) The 
most successful planting is of trees from 
one to two years old, set separately in 
holes one foot square, one foot deep and 
from three to five feet apart. One man can 
dig from eighty to one hundred such holes 
in a day, and one woman can plant four 
hundred trees in the prepared holes. 

The reports from France are intensely in- 
teresting as concerns the reclamation of 
sand dunes. These sand hills are found by 
thesea at high tide and pushed inland by 
the west wind over vast areas. This inland 
march of the sand became a cause of terror 
and there was dread lest whole depart- 
ments should become deserts. Villages 
were obliterated. A tract six ‘hundred 
miles wide was left without a shrub or 
plant. These dunes now are covered with 
valuable forests by the enterprise of French 
engineers. 

Sooner or later Americans will learn the 
value of their forests; but not until vast 
mischief has accrued to agriculture and 
climate besides the loss of timber. <A re- 
cent writer on forests and climate, or, as he 
calls it,“‘Climate Culture” states his ar. 
gument forcibly in this way: “‘ If rain comes 
at the right times and in sufficient quantity 
the farmer will cut 200 tons of hay where in 
a dry season he willcut but 100 tons. The 
loss for the dry season is from 1,000 to 1,500 
dollars. Another farmer harvests 2,000 
bushels of wheat ifthe rain is perfectly 
regulated; and if nothe gets 500 bushels, 
He has 1,500 dollars trembling in the bal- 
ance. Ifa half-million of farmers are simi- 
larly situated there are, 750,000,000 dollars 
at stake.”’ This statement of the case he 
does not affirm is intended for the actual 
loss ofany single season: but as showing 
the possibilities at stake; while a large frac- 
tion of the amount is each season an actual 
loss. The question arises, Are we helpless 
to meet and master the problem? At pres- 
ent we know no means to regulate to any 
degree the fal‘ of rain except by forest cul- 
ture. The writer goes on to urge on every 
farmer to plant trees, to plant double and 
igeble rows around his farm. Butitis evi- 
dent very few will thus act for the general 
good unless compelled to do so. The work 
must be taken up by the State. At present 
there is no line of work that should have 
the supervision of the Department of Agri: 
culture more carefully than the cultivation 
and protection of forests. We cannot 
adopt the paternal system of European 
governments, but we can protect ourselves 
from individual selfishness that isso far- 
reaching in its evil effects as the ruthless 
waste of forests. Our railroads must be 
prevented by very stringent legislation from 
carelessly setting on fire millions of acres 
each year. Missouri and one or two other 
states have recently made provisionary 
statutes on this point. Thereis no reason 
why the spark-arrester should not be always 
employed. 

The railroad has proved to be a very 
destructive agency in other ways. Not only 
does it cut through the forests for the pur- 
pose of laying its track, but any one who 
has traveled over a new line has been op- 
pressed with the vast waste in every direc- 
tion. For hundreds of miles he may travel 
when his eye is seldom out of sight of de- 
caying logs and blasted trees, often vast 
forests burned up into stumps simply for 
clearage. The wood cannot yet be hauled 
to market profitably, and is, therefore, 
burned on the spot. Trees are girdled to 
make them dry, and then the fire is applied. 
But this is not merely a waste but an injury 
to the whole country in the way of tending 
to droughts and preventing regularity of 
rainfall. 

A recent lecture given at the National 
Museum at Washington, by Fernow, under- 
takes to show the need of forest protection 
and forest culture for the fourfold reason: 
(1) Forests furnish our material in the in- 
dustries; (2) they are regulators of climatic 
conditions; (3) they are regulators of hydro- 
logic conditions influencing the waterflow 
in springs, brooks and rivers; (4) they are 
regulators of soil conditions. ‘“* Thenational 
interest in the business of forestry is based 
on the influence of the forests on climate, 
waterflow and soil.” ‘The forest acts pre- 
cisely like a large sheet of water asastarting- 
point of local winds by which thecharacteris- 
tics of the forest climate—greater humidity 
—are communicated to the surroundings.” 
“ But, by far the most important function 
of the forest lies in the preservation of soil 
humidity; and in the storage and equable 
distribution of the water capital of the earth. 
The moss and leaf mold act as a sponge 
taking up all the atmospheric water which 
reaches them, and only gradually give up 
the same to the soil from which it reappears 
as springs, rivulets, brooks, forming the 
great water reservoir of agricultural lands, 
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throughout the season when most needed, 
While the large floods are probably to a 
great extent due to cosmic causes yet the 
deforestization at heads of streams must 
have aggravated the evil,’’ and by washing 
away soil have pauperized fertile hills and 
valleys, an evil which can be remedied as 
has been demonstrated by the reforestiza- 
tion accomplished in France. 

But beyond all and above all other issues 
jis the effect of forest culture and forest de- 
struction on sanitary conditions. In some 
sections of New England it is well known 
that agues and malarial fevers have set in 
since the destruction of the vast chestnut 
forests for charcoal and the waste following 
the multiplication of railroads, and the vast 
cuttings caused by the opening up of profit- 
able markets. The general principle of co- 
operation established in Nature between 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms, whereby 
the carbonic gases destructive tothe animal 
are absorbed by the foliage of trees and 
plants is well known. No town can over- 
look the value of trees for this result alone. 
It is a matter of health rather than of esthet- 
ics to see to it that the streets are well lined 
with shade-trees. Your orchards near the 
house not only furnish fruit but keep the 
air pure. There isa vast ignorance on this 
subject, many actually supposing that 
dampness of streets 1s caused by trees. They 
prevent the sun working on your streets 
that have no sewerage, in such a manner as 
to rapidly dry them and send miasmatic 
vapors into your lungs. Sewerage and 
plenty of trees are the best life insurance 
you can secure. Fernow insists that it is 
demonstrable that the terrible floods of the 
Ohio Valley are owing in large part to de- 
forestization. So, also, the formation of 
the great sand dunes about Lake Michigan, 
as also the growing barrenness of the Adi- 
rondack region, where the soil is now being 
washed into the Hudson so fast that the 
river at Albany can scarcely be kept open 
to navigation. 

Space will not allow reference of an ex- 
tended sort to the articles of Professor Sha- 
ler in Scribner’s Magazine onthis same sub- 
ject. They are both startling and instruc- 
tive. It would be well if his httle *‘ Geology 
for Beginners” could be in the hands of all 
our young folks to teach them the true 
principles concerning the earth and how to 
use it during our occupancy. Marsh’s 
* Earth and Man ”’ is a volume that should 
be in all libraries. Fernow quotes from Mul- 
ler words that cover the case as any honest 
man should viewit. He says: ‘I regard 
the forests as a heritage given us by Nat- 
ure, not for spoil nor to devastate, but to be 
wisely used, reverently honored and care- 
fully maintained. Iregard the forests asa 
gift intrusted to any of usonly for tran- 
sient care during a short space of time, to 
be surrendered to posterity again as an un- 
impaired property, with the increased riches 
and augmented blessings to pass as a sacred 
patrimony from generation to generation.” 
This reverent voice of Nature and of our- 
selves as trustees only of the world, not as 
absolute owners, it is difficult for an Amer- 
ican to feel. He looks on his land as his 
own, aud itstrees he may burn or waste 
without the least responsibility, anywhith- 
er. Aboveall, he hasa right, in his esti- 
mation to transform all things into cash. 
That he has any responsibility—an actual 
legal as well as moral  obligation—to 
posterity he must yet learn to feel. Nec- 
essary forestry laws it will be difficult to 
secure or operate in America before the 

« damage is essentially beyond repair. We 
cannot act too promptly in arousing atten- 
tion and cultivating popular sentiment. 

The people must see and feel their true re- 

lation to Nature. The Elm may say tothe 

man: “I too have a right, and I too have an 
office to perform: and I shall do it benefi- 
cently. You have no right as a man to dis- 
place me because Ihave no tongue to pro- 
claim my worth. Your brains should be 
used to determine the place and position of 
all things about you.” 

It is hardly possible to close any discussion 
of this question without reference to the 
recent and terrible suffering in our North- 
western States from lack of fuel and lack of 
wind-breaks. Dakota will remain practically 
an object of terror and uninhabitable to the 
degree necessary to bring it into line with 
the older states until forests have been 
planted and grown that will prevent the 
unbroken sweep of winds. Nor must we 
forget that by forest destruction we have 
led the way to the destruction of some fruits 
that we could once raise in the Eastern 
States. The climateis not colder, but the 
winds with their drying influence sweep 
with freedom where they were formerly 
broken. In this section fifty years agolI 
have seen large orchards of quinces ; but 


gle of our houses if we expect fruit. The 
apple tree is also dried to the extreme, and 
then the frost grapples with it and weakens 
it for early destruction. It is known to 
horticulturists that trees or buds can endure 
five or six degrees more of cold in a moist 
than in a dry atmosphere. 
In every phase of it this question is all 
important to us, and it will not do to longer 
delay general and enforced action. State 
encouragement of planting will do much; 
it has done much; but I am afraid we shall 
need also some state system of enferced pro- 
tection. Municipal protection of even 
choice shade-trees is mostly a sham. But 
we must go ahead to create a public senti- 
ment. The people must learn the value of 
atree. They must learn its economic rela- 
tions ; its real sanitary relations; and he- 
sides the poeticsentiment that now some- 
times guards and protects it, there must 
be a rational conviction that we have no 
friends like forests, groves, and orchards, 
and lines of street trees. It hurts me sorely 
to see noble and grand trees yearly cut 
away almost without an object, for the de- 
stroyer does not need either the fuel or the 
timber. He cuts because he cannot keep 
still. His Yankee restlessness whittles and 
chops. A miserable, jaundiced, degenerate 
son of a Yankee has just advised me to cut 
away a royal line of white ash that line my 
ancestral acres. He ‘‘doesn’t believe in so 
many trees. They are not healthy.’’ These 
fellows swarm about, and to get a jeb will 
cut our best friends. They must be edu- 
cated or restrained, 
CLINTON, N. Y¥. 
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NOT ALL PROFIT. 

THERE are some among our readers who, 
we fear, think farming an exceedingly 
profitable business, and that any one can 
make money at it. This is a great mis- 
take, as many have found to their sorrow. 
We do not wish to mislead any one by giv- 
ing results of crops obtained under pecu- 
liarly favorable circumstances. Farming, 
like every other calling, has its advantages 
and its disadvantages. When properly con- 
ducted, it will yield a good living, and possi- 
bly something more. Noone should expect to 
get rich suddenly inthis business. Itis a 
healthful, and in many respects independ- 
ent and pleasant employment, and one 
worthy the attention of menof brains. It 
is not now true, if it ever was, that every 
dunce can get a better living by farming 
than by any other occupation. We do not 
wish to discourage thosg who are think- 
ing of farming for a life-work, nor, on the 
other hand, are we willing to glorify it so as 
to mislead. It is our desire to impress upon 
all our farmer friends the importance of so 
conducting their business as to secure the 
very best results-—The Congregationalist. 
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COLD STORAGE HOUSES. 








THE cold storage houses for use in a larger 
way, as for large creameries, cheese facto- 
ries, or for dealers in dairy goods, are con- 
structed upon the simple principle of an ice- 
house, without any packing around the ice, 
but with a water-tight and well-drained 
floor over a lower apartment. There is a 
space of a few inches left between the body 
of ice and the wall, through which air can 
circulate and pass down tothe room below. 
A number of holes or gratings are made in 
the floor for the cold air to descend. The 
house is built with non-conducting walls, 
having usually a space of a foot between 
them, packed with dry sawdust, or a new 
and most excellent material known as min- 
eral wool, which is made of furnace slag, 
blown by a blast into fine threads. These 


poultrymen xs well as dairymen, and are 
extremely useful.—American Agricultur- 
ist. 








When Baby was sick, we gave hor Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 
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cold storage houses are now in frequent use 
by fruit growers, butchers, brewers, and 
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is this season the grandest ever issued, 
containing three colored plates and 
superb illustrations of everything that is 
new, useful and rare in Seeds and 
Plants, together with plain directions 
of “‘ How to grow them,” by Perzr Hex- 
person. This Manual, which is a book 
of 140 pages, we mail to any address on 
receipt of 24 cents (in stamps.) To ailso 
remitting 25 cents for the Manual, we will, 
at the same time, send free by mail, in 
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(Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

6” Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order, Bank Check, Draft, Express, a as 
Money Orders, or Registered Letter. 

Postal Notes being payble to bearer are no a 
tosend than Bank Bills, 

SUBSCRIBERS are requested to renew two or 
three weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of numbers may occur. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO.., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our agents in London to receive subscriptions and 
advertisements. 
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P.-0, Box 2787; 
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THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will b 
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ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT. can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by crd sring from 
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Absolutely Pure. 


Ths eres never varies. A marvei of purity,strength 
olesomeness. More economical! than the ordl- 
nary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
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Catalogue also contains original articles on Fish- 
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Tours of 96 -. 8, SO Days, and 65 Days, 
E, TOURJEE, Franklin square, Boston, 


NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
Short route to London, via Southampton, ont. Ang tbe 
Continent, by the magnific ont fost steam 








LAH R, TRAVE AALE 'EIDER 
Ess WER IRA FULD E, . 
from 5,(00 to 6,000 tons, and 5,: 


ae leave New Voce at tel horse: power and 
urday 

Averaze time from New York to Southampton 74% 
days. and to London less than 8 days. 

For London_ speciai cae awaits passengers in 

Southampton Docks on landing, 

Steamers of this line take the southerly route dur- 
ing the ice season, 

First cabin table oganl tothat of the finest Eu- 
ropean hotels. Apply to 


OELRICHS & CO,.2 Bowling ¢ Green, 
rpue NOW WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


Is reached in ‘of the Que from rw | York by the ele- 
gant Sieamers of the cee. iain S$. 3. Co., hot tne. Gulf 


‘oo e Gu 
Stream zeoders UN 


KNO the porous 
coral t-emation EVENTS MALARIA. The Que. 


Co. also dispatch bh 

sLea every seventeen days for Santa Cruz and 
the nein i West India Islands, affording a charm- 
lng Rropieal, trip at_a cost of oe tive dollars per 
day. for alt ee appl 

A. AHERN. Ja guebec amie. 

THOS. COOR s & SONS, 261 yao New York. 

or A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & co., nts, 

Si Broadway. New York. 









STEEL PENETRATES THE 
CENTRES OF POPULATION 
IN EIGHT STATES AND 





<6 






COACHES AND PALACE | 
SLEEPING & DINING 
CARS AFFORD THE 
HIGHEST REALIZA- 
TION OF SAFETY, 
LUXURY & SPEED, 





LANCASTER, PA. 














No. 40 EXCH 


29 CENTER SQUARE, 


EASTERN AGENCIES: 
o. 5 STATE STREET, BOSTO 





BETWEEN CHICAGO 
AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
Sr PAUL, DULUTH, MIL 





APS, TIME TABLES, GENERAL INFORMATION, &c., 
OF TICKETS, APPLY TO THE NEAREST TICKET AC 


No. 409 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 


STREET, BUFFALO; Ne. 


HE PIONEER CALIFORNIA LIN 
J.M. WHITMAN, H.C. WICKER, E. ®. waeen, 
Gen’l Manager. Trafic Marager, 
























varefui servic. [QA ('§ OVE AGENCY, Boston 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for oc Chareet 
ebact, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O. 


VICTOR teres 
Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CoO., 


182-188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mase 
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